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another building 


HE first trace of smoke from anything which is 

smouldering (before any flame is generated) is instantly 
sensed by the MINERVA Detector, which immediately operates 
an alarm or brings into action automatic fire-extinguishing 
equipment. Thus, in buildings and equipment protected by 
MINERVA, fire has no chance to establish a hold before 
an alarm is raised. In tests carried out by independent 
public bodies concerned with fire prevention, the MINERVA 
Detector has responded up to an hour earlier than 
conventional heat-sensitive devices. 


HOW THE MINERVA DETECTOR WORKS 
The sensitive element in the MINERVA Detector is an 
ionisation chamber containing a small quantity of radium 
compound. This radium compound, which has a theoretical 
life of more than 1,000 years, continually emits streams of 
radioactive particles. The interception of these particles 
in the ionisation chamber by the merest trace of ‘ live’ 


smoke instantly triggers a relay tube and so gives the alarm. 
The MINERVA Detector is continually on the watch, 
24 hours a day ; yet it consumes no current while on guard. 







HOW THE MINERVA SYSTEM IS INSTALLED 
The MINERVA Detector is no larger than an electric light 
bulb and is no more difficult to instal than an electric light 
fitting. MINERVA Detectors, suitably sited about the 
building which is to be protected (each detector protects up 
to 1,000 square feet of floor area) or built into equipment 
for which special protection is required, are connected 
to a combined control unit and signal panel. A display on 
the panel indicates the point at which the alarm originates. 


he 


destroyed by fire 


THE MINERVA NUCLEAR DETECTOR GIVES INSTANT WARNING 
—AT THE FIRST SIGN OF SMOKE 


If required, the alarm can be transmitted automatically 
to the Fire Station or to a watch office. It can also be 
arranged to activate fire-fighting equipment on the spot. 


WHERE MINERVA SYSTEMS ARE USED 


In vital defence installations costing millions of pounds, 
where 24-hour-a-day protection against fire is essential: to 
the nation’s safety; in factories, where fire losses mount 
tragically if any delay is tolerated ; in department stores 
housing thousands of pounds worth of varied trading stocks ; 
in warehouses where equipment and goods are left unattended 
for long periods; in museums and libraries where irreplaceable 
treasures are preserved . . . in hundreds of such installations 
throughout Britain, MINERVA Detectors are on watch, 
consuming no power whilst on guard but springing to 
action and summoning aid the moment smoke is sensed. 


The MINERVA Fire Prevention System has been adopted 
by the Admiralty, the Air Ministry, the Ministry of Supply, 
and the G.P.O., as well as by the British Electricty Authority 
and the London Transport Executive. 





An illustrated brochure has been produced giving full details of the 
MINERIA Fire Prevention System. Please write for your copy to: 
The Minerva Dectector Co. Ltd., Richmond, Surrey. (Richmond 6431) 


TE CUSTOS URBIS 


So 


OF THE GODDESS MINERVA, PROTECTRESS OF ANCIENT CITIES. 


THE MINERVA TRADE MARK INCORPORATES AN OWL, SYMBOL AY 
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a 
This is the Dictabelt record, a red plastic belt, the exclusive 
recording medium of the Dictaphone Time-Master dictating machine. 
The Dictabelt represents the most efficient, most time-saving method 
of office dictation for the time-conscious business man. 


|! | The Dictabelt record stands up to 
treatment like this! 


Crush it! Bend it! Tread on it! You can't impair the 
recording. You can't erase it by accident. The Dictabelt 
is virtually indestructible. 





The Dictabelt record sounds like this! 


Q 
e Clear as a bell. And the Dictabelt gives you crystal-clear 

reproduction all through—uniformly clear from begin- 
ning to end. 





The Dictabelt record files like this! 


The Dictabelt can be filed in an ordinary filing cabinet 
like a sheet of paper. 


The Dictabelt record mails like this! 


Just like an ordinary letter, the Dictabelt can be slipped 
into afi envelope and posted. 





The Dictabelt record costs about this! 


© Actual experience proves that in use the Dictabelt costs 
OR 
SSS only a few pence a day. 


And it gives you completely visible 
recording ! 





Place-finding is easy. You see exactly where you left off. 
Corrections are simplicity itself. 


DICTAPHONE 


: REGO. TRADE MARK 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Only the Dictaphone Time-Master uses the Dictabelt — the world’s most modern dictation record. 















Dictaphone Company Limited 


Dept. 7, 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.|I. 
Hyde Park 946] 


| would like to try the Dictaphone Time-Master. 
Please arrange a demonstration for me. 


2 ED ED ED AD SD POON 


NAME : ea 


COMPANY 










ADDRESS ‘ “ 
Branch Offices : . 
BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORK DUBLIN EDINBURGH GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE 
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Photographed for PICTURE POST by Bert Hardy 


Who gave the OK for the TV ? 


“We want the one with the biggest, biggest screen,’ the 


children said. ‘We can’t afford that one,’ said Father. ‘We 
haven’t room for a console, anyway,’ Mother told him, 
‘but we’ve got to think of the children’s eyes. And I'd 
prefer a plain mahogany cabinet that tones with the table.’ 
*‘There’s one in PICTURE POST, cried the children, ‘that 
looks a smashing job.’ ‘It’s a good name so their stuff 
should be first-class,’ Father said, ‘and the price is about 
right. We'll all go and look at it together.’ 

And to make it most likely that it’s your television set 


Who chooses the family car, soft drinks, 
confectionery, cereals, soap and toothpaste ? 
They’re all very much family purchases. They 
can all be sold through PICTURE POST. 


they buy, your best and cheapest way is to advertise in a 
magazine that goes right round the family and stays 
around a whole week—often more. Your best family 
magazine is PICTURE POST. It goes into over 1} million 
households. It is read by 5 million people every week. It 
clinches innumerable family purchases. 


eC T UR: E 


1 


HULTON’S NATIONAL WEEKLY 


for family purchase 


Noel Holland, Advertisement Manager, 43-44 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4. Telephone: FLEet Street 5011 
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Naturally, you expect 
a good restaurant to provide 


Irish Linen table napkins 


| V 


| ETT ° ' 


. : 





Arranging si party or a banquet? 


Remember to order 


Liebfraumilch 


Riosterkeller 


a medium-dry Liebfraumilch 
—the perfect wine for your 
guests to enjoy throughout 
the meal. Klosterkeller is 
recommended by all good 


hotels and restaurants, 


Imported by 


GRIERSON, OLDHAM 
& Company Ltd. 
25 Haymarket, London, S.W.r. 


Wholesale Wine Merchants 
Est. 1820 


ET’) MUST REMEMBER. 
» ff TO H/REACAR 
} \, FRom ROOTES/’ § 


7 


-_ 


@ Humber and Hillman 
chauffeur driven or self-drive 
limousines or saloons 


Clients met at Dock or Airport 
Lowest winter tariff 


Abbey Hall, Abbey Rd., London, N.W.8 
Telephone: CUNningham 5141 
Cables: Rooteshire, London 

od : Also at: 
MANCHESTER: BIRMINGHAM MAIDSTONE 
CANTERBURY ° ROCHESTER 
FOLKESTONE ‘ WROTHAM HEATH 
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The World is their Market 


e 


OUTER HEBRIDES 


Up in the Outer Hebrides, the famous‘ Harris 
Tweed is hand woven to meet the demands 
of fashion in many countries. The world has 
long recognised its superb quality. But the 
people who make it are not inclined to rest on 
their laurels. They know that the leadership of 
their product is continually being challenged 
by fine tweeds from other countries. 

It’s the same in any industry. Making pro- 
ducts for the world is only half the job. You’ve 
got to show them, sell them—and sell them 
hard—wherever a market for them exists. 
Many manufacturers do this very successfully 
through TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 


SQ @q SS S 


SA QQ QA 


SELLING IN OVER 100 COUNTRIES 


TIME’s net paid audited circulation exceeds two-and-a-quarter 
million copies weekly (ABC). There are five separate editions 
of TIME* with the same editorial content. One circulates 
only in the United States —the other four, the Jnternational 
Editions, are published simultaneously in English and read by 
important people in more than 100 countries outside the U.S.A. 

Ninety-three of every hundred readers of TIME’s International 
Editions hold influential positions in business, government 
and the professions. They look upon TIME not only as the best 
means of keeping abreast of international news, but as an 
introduction to the world’s foremost companies and products. 

You can buy advertising space directed to those markets 
which interest you most — through one edition, any combin- 


ation of two, three, or four, or in all five of the world-ranging 
editions of TIME. 


Advertising in TIME sells around the world! 


* TIME Atlantic 
TIME Pacific 
TIME Latin American 
TIME Canadian 
TIME US. 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, 


LONDON wi 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 4080 
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When you buy a Burberry suit you get 
clothes in an exclusive cloth with the real 
touch of the great English tailor — finely 
tailored by Burberrys in the traditional 
manner. But cut and cloth are only two 
things. The Burberry system provides 


no less than 145 fittings, a far greater 
number than usual. This is a great 
boon to the man not in the normal range. 
No cramping of style or choice. Call in 
and see for yourself. The ground floor’s 
the place. 


Priées range from 20 gns. to 30 gns. 


BURBERRYS IN THE HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.1 





TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 3343 
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“‘Sollid, Proporsionable... 
Masculine and Unaffected ...?? 


= Inigo Jones (1573-1652) 


Can the architectural ideas of the man who 
designed the Queen’s House at Greenwich have 
any possible relationship to modern 

techniques in construction? 

We think so. 

Wallspan is a speedy, labour- 

saving method of outer wall 


construction employing new 


materials to form facades which— 


while ‘solid, proportionable and 
unaffected’—introduce a new 
atmosphere of light and air 


into workaday buildings. 


What Wallspan is. The weight of modern buildings is borne by 
the structural frame: the outer walls are nowadays a protective 
facade only. Wallspan is a grid of aluminium alloy formed of vertical 
and horizontal members. The grid is bolted to the building’s 
structure. Into it go windows and doors. The wall is then rapidly 
completed with suitable panelling. 

Speed! One man can handle the Wallspan grid members. Joints 
arc simple and there is an absolute minimum of fixing components. 
Asa result, even multi-story walls can go up in a few days | 
Beauty! A great variety of infilling panels is available in glass, 
metal and other materials, in numerous textures and colours. So 
your architect has unusual scope for beautiful and functional design. 


CURTAIN WALLING 


Comfort! You can have panelling which gives up to 50 per cent 
better insulation against cold—or against heat—than 11-inch 
cavity brick walls. 


Space! The Wallspan grid need be no thicker than 5 inches; the 


panels no more than half that. That means ex#ra rentable space all 
round each floor. 


Little Maintenance! The beauty of Wallspan is permanent. 
Pointing and painting are done away with. The walls can be kept 
clean by the window cleaners. 


Why not have a word with your architect about the possibilities of 
Wallspan for any new building you may have in mind! 


RELIANCE WORKS - CHESTER 


YOU’LL BE USING YOUR BUILDING SOONER—MUCH SOONER—IF IT HAS WALLSPAN WALLS 
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magnesium 


Magnesium, the world's lightest 
structural metal. . . offers new 
opportunities to designers, is a 
very practical metal in production. 
It brings new efficiency to airplanes 
and autos, new convenience to 
everything you lift. 


4 SWITZER- : AUSTRIA 
LAND 8 days’ holiday, x 
8 days’ holiday, : £19.15.0 15 days’ 


£21.7.6 15 days’ holiday, £25.3.6 
holiday, £28.14.6 


on trains guaran- 
(Fully inclusive) teed (if you book 


15 days’ holiday, . mks early) 19/- in 
49 Gns. $ each direction. 


SKI-ING FOR & «ff \e gf COUCHETTES 
x BEGINNERS . wy x 


SEE NEW WINTER SPORTS 

PROGRAMME obtainable 

from Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., 

Dept. H/1/RO, Berkeley Street, 

London, W.I, or from any 
branch, 


wages 


«+ Another example of Dow at — 
work with industry to make better 


Lae The truth 
Dow is the world’s largest supplier of ee 


primary magnesium and magnesium 


alloy to the fabricators who make een 

products for you. As a major chemi-- ee aa d 

cal company Dow also supplies plas- Bie. ; : 

tics and basic chemicals to manvfac- ie & 

turers throughout the world. Thus ee ee an mi eo 
chemistry works with industry in the ee 


continuing search for improved 


methods and materials, improved 
products for you. ees 


For more information about feu  . 
products, contact your focal repre-. .. 
sentative, or write to Dow, Dep Sg 


: eo ‘ middle man’ in textiles is a genuine stock-carrying 
316-N, Zurich. 


wholesaler. He selects the pick of the products of scores 
of factories and holds large stocks from which retailers 
in all parts of the country order in small economic lots. 
Each year some £864,000,000 worth of clothing and 
household textiles is distributed through the wholesaler. 
In any system of supplying the public with textiles, the 
you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM cost and work of selection, breaking bulk and distribution 
Se eno must be undertaken. The textile wholesaler does this 
R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., : in the most economical manner. 


Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 This is the FIRST of a series of four announcements 
3 describing how the Textile Wholesaler helps the Manu- 

DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED « Zurich, Switzerland . facturer, the Retailer and the Nation. 

Tokyo, Japan « Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal 


Issued by 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguay 


The WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 
. . . . AN a I mm a 
Mexico, D.F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam Tib. 307 





The Derbyshire wagon tippler— 
and the 17 ounce Apollo 


Of this strangely assorted pair, one is part of a big mechanical 
conveyor plant at a power station, tipping coal into hoppers 
at 1,400 tons an hour: the other is an aluminium tubular 
billiard cue. But there is a connection, for both are made by 
different companies in the seven Divisions of Tube 
Investments. 

The link between many necessities of industrial and everyday 
life—from rolling mills to bicycles, pressure vessels to 
electric cookers—is symbolized in TI, for each Division 
makes many products. 


The TI Steel Tube Division, for instance, is the world’s largest producer of 
precision and specialised tubes. It makes pressure and mechanical steel 
tubes, both seamless and electric resistant welded ; tubes with diameters of 
over 3 feet to one thousandth of an inch, and it manipulates and assembles 
them into complete components and parts to customer’s specification. TI 
also produces tubes in aluminium, plastics, titanium and other uncommon 
metals. When the demand arose in the peaceful uses of atomic energy for 
tubes in uranium, zirconium, thorium, beryllium . . . TI developed special 
fabrication techniques and needs were quickly met. 

That is one among the seven TI Divisions which serve the world : Steel Tube 
Division; Engineering Division; Electrical Division; Aluminium Division; Steel 
Division; Cycle Division; General Division. 


Tube Investments Limited 


The Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Trafalgar 5633 
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To do their 
job, 


advertisemenis 
first have 
to be READ 


Advertisements work very well indeed in 
THE READER’S DIGEST 


—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 
million sale. This means several million readers—responsive 
and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 


Here’s the most sought after Sherry 
in all Spain 


—now available in England 
in limited quantities 


You owe yourself the pleasure of 


turvtys FINO 
SAN PATRICIO 


IMPORTED BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD. 110 CANNON ST, LONDON, E.C.4 
| 
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A small machine embodying new 
conceptions of mechanical efficien- 
Summatms cy, the Summa 15 is the adding- 
listing machine designed for the 
needs of to-day’s business. Easy to 
operate, sturdy and compact, it has 
a place in every office and is the 
reliable instrument for fast, accu- 
rate figurework, 





Hand operated - Capacity 10/11 columns - Automatic printing - Operates both in sterling and whole numbers - 
Sterling Cut-off Device - Direct subtraction and credit balance 


Ask for a demonstration to-day. 


British Olivetti Ltd. 
10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 

Sales Branches: 

London - 32/34 Worship Street, E.C. 2. 
Glasgow - 115/207 Summerlee Street, E. 3. 


Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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ELECTRONIC TUBES AND SEMI-CONDUCTORS e INCANDESCENT, FLUORESCENT, MERCURY AND SODIUM LAMPS e AMPLIFIERS, MICROPHONES AND LOUDSPEAKERS 


March into thet Jf Rtn tc 


Ors! 


\ 


Ju 


Maybe one day... 


In her dreams she’s already speeding across the skies to those far away places with e ® 


@ SFTONVIIdd¥ GIOHASNOH *® SGUYOOIY ANOHMOWVUD © SCIV ONIYVAIH *@*SUFAVHS ANC OIALOITA * SALWUWVddv ONINASVWIW ®@ SYFAITIO 


strange-sounding names. And why shouldn’t these dreams come true ? e 
Then, as an experienced air hostess, she will know how greatly Philips have contributed a 
to the increased safety and comfort of air travel — with radar, with radio beacon installations, a 
with telecommunications equipment. And no matter what countries she visits in her & 
travels, there she will find the Philips emblem — symbol of dependability * 


in every continent of the globe. = e e e 


CONTRIBUTE TO THE BETTER WORLD OF TO-MORROW 
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As Far-as It Goes 


the economic and political measures that Mr Butler has now 

unfolded can only be regarded in bits and pieces. The excel- 
lent precepts, but less satisfactory practices, that he enumerated during 
his speech on Wednesday suggest that he is still marching along a road 
that is paved by good intentions ; but there is a traditional doubt about 
where that road might lead. It will be best to discuss his points and 
peccadilloes in the order in which he raised them. 

The first part of his speech on Wednesday was devoted to an 
explanation of why he had decided to introduce a Budget at all. This 
was by far the most satisfactory part of his performance. He was able 
to say at the outset that the assumptions which he made last April 
about production (which has increased by between 5 and 6 per cent on 
the year) and personal consumption (the rate of increase in which has 
so far been slower than last year) have not yet been falsified by events. 
It is investment, both in fixed equipment and in stockbuilding, that has 
outrun his expectations ; while industrial production has increased this 
year by 5 to 6 per cent, the volume of imports has increased by 11 per 
cent—largely, presumably, because industrialists have been laying in 
the raw materials that they failed to stock last year (when imports 
increased by much less than production). 

In the normal course, this surge in investment and this excess of 
imports above requirements might be expected to moderate soon of 
their own accord ; but Mr Butler is not inclined to take a chance that 
they will. He clearly-does not feel that he has the margin in hand to 
allow him to run any such risk. Some raw materials, and particularly 
steel, are still very short ; labour is even shorter, for there are more 
than two vacancies for every man unemployed ; the recent spate of 
wage claims suggests that personal consumption, if left on its own, may 
not obediently accord with his April forecasts for very much longer. 
Mr Butler agrees that the credit squeeze is slowly beginning to work, 
and that there has been a marked improvement in all the available 
economic indicators during the past month; but he is inclined to 
accept the still unproven view that Bank rate is very much less effective 
in conditions of rising production than of falling prices (the conditions 
under which an active monetary policy was first put into effect in 1952). 
He agrees that Britain may not be in deficit at present ; but he says 
that now, when world trade is expanding, is a time when it should be 
in large surplus and building up its reserves. Hence his Budget. 

This was a brave analysis, and it would be churlish not to praise 
Mr Butler for taking a decision that must have been so much against 
his political inclinations. If his fears about the future course of 
demand turn out to be too strong, then his actions now to bring about 
disinflation in the future (for few of his measures will be of great 
immediate effect) will merely represent a policy of reculer pour mieux 
sauter ; if, on the other hand, his suspicions prove justified, then a 
failure to start disinflation now would spell disaster—or else a need to 


A BUDGET should usually be regarded as a whole. Unfortunately, 
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go back upon his most fundamental policies—later. Up 
to this point in his speech he had enhanced, rather than 
tarnished, his reputation. 

His next task was to find items of public expenditure 
that he could cut down. Here he announced three basi- 
cally wise decisions. His aim to stop Exchequer subsi- 
dies on council housing altogether—except for slum 
clearance, new towns, and overspill areas — is 
undoubtedly right; and Mr Sandys’s statement on 
Thursday that the Rents Acts will be reviewed heralds 
perhaps the most important point of the Government’s 
whole programme. But the cut in the subsidies will 
apply only to new houses and therefore will merely slow 
down the rise in the subsidy bill instead of reducing it. 
The decision to raise charges for telephones, will cover 
. their capital costs, and do something to cut the queue 
for them. The priorities with which Mr Butler blessed 
the erstwhile Cinderellas of Government investment— 
the roads, railways, schools and hospitals—were 
welcome ; but although he is not going to swing an axe 
at these, he expects that he will have to block their 
further expansion. 

Among his other prospective economies in the public 
sector, the cuts in government: building were typical 
examples of projects that are too easily thrown to the 
wolves in every economy drive. The decision to force 
local authorities to borrow either in the market or at 
the going market rate is undoubtedly welcome in 
principle, even if it may raise some anomalies in prac- 
tice. The cuts proposed in the investment programmes 
of the nationalised industries, on the other hand, seem 
to have been decided by bargaining with the boards, and 
without any obvious relation to market demands at all. 
The most disappointing feature of the Chancellor’s 
whole shrimping expedition for economies, however, is 
that, as he himself admitted, he felt that he had to 
undertake it under the limitation that there could be no 
major change in policies. The agricultural subsidies, 
which provide the most obvious field for a change in 
policy, are to be looked at again by the Minister of 
Agriculture next spring. Most of this delay was pro- 
bably inevitable politically ; but is there any reason why 
the Chancellor should have felt obliged to leave the 
present bread subsidy unscathed ? 


* 


It was under the burden of a conscience that has 
obliged him to act more swiftly in the face of threatened 
inflation than any postwar Chancellor has acted before, 
but of a temperament that has induced him to be as 
tender about Government spending as Chancellors 
usually are, that Mr Butler turned to the tax increases 
that were the reason for calling his policy statement a 
Budget. Once he had decided that he must raise £75 
million more in a full year from personal taxation— 
which is just about as much as he gave away to persons 
on the reduced income tax rate last April—it was prob- 
ably inevitable that he should increase the purchase tax. 
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The alternatives—a reversion to higher income tax, an 
increase in national insurance contributions or in the 
petrol tax—were all either economically unwise or 
politically unthinkable. But, having decided to restrict 
consumption by purchase tax alone, Mr Butler made 
one commendable and one dubious decision about it. 


His commendable decision was to raise rates right 
across the board, and not to hit discriminately at those 
items that appeared to be in most inconveniently high 
demand or at “ luxuries ” that appeared to be politically 
uninvidious. The decisions to abolish the D-scheme, 
thus aiding producers of quality textiles at the expense 
of the mass market, and to re-impose purchase tax on 
pots and pans, which would never have been freed if 
Tory propaganda had not forced Labour Chancellors 
to discover political dynamite in the “ housewife,” fitted 
into this admirable pattern of non-discrimination. But, 
having started along this road, Mr Butler spoiled his 
whole case by finding two more shorn lambs—in silver- 
ware and cut-glass—to whom he could temper the pre- 
vailing economic wind. Such yielding to pressure in 
changing particular rates can only postpone further the 
evolution of purchase tax into a flat-rate sales tax 
imposed indiscriminately on all consumer purchases. 


There remains the increase in distributed profits tax. 
This was a deplorable decision, and to examine the 
reasons for it is not to excuse it. It defies the principle 
that the Royal Commission laid down on differential 
rates of profits tax; and it is based on the kind of 
dubious economic analysis on profits and dividends that 
Labour Chancellors have always employed. In April, 
Mr Butler gave away £40 million in a full year to com- 
panies by the 6d. cut in income tax ; he evidently aims 
at taking back approximately that amount from them in 
two or three years. His main concern for the future 
(and it must be emphasised again that it is concern for 
the future, not for the present, that has motivated his 
Budget) lies in the curve of wage claims ; he may feel 
that a little bit of apparent beastliness about profits now 
will help him to induce more restraint from trade union 
leaders, if not from their rank and file, in the next few 
months. Nevertheless, this decision, more than any 
other, underlines the limitations of Mr Butler’s—or is it 
the Prime Minister’s ?—wisdom as an economist and 
his strength as a politician. In effect, the Government 
is willing to embark on measures that provoke long- 
term economic disadvantages in the hope that those 
reasonable fellows at the TUC may be mollified. But 
already it is doubtful if this expedient is going to work. 

What, then, must be the general conclusion upon the 
whole economic programme ? Mr Butler’s critics are 
in the embarrassing position of knowing that any of 
the Chancellor’s predecessors would have avoided cause 
for criticism by a simple policy of inactivity ; since there 
is no immediate crisis, they would not have introduced 
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immediate remedial measures at all. This is a major 
point in Mr Butler’s favour. It is an improvement, 
even if necessarily an equivocal one, from seeing too 
little being done too late to see a mixture of right and 
wrong things being done in good time. It would there- 
fore be unfair to say that by last Wednesday’s perfor- 
mance the Chancellor has destroyed at a stroke the 


enviable reputation that he has built up over the past. 


four years ; but it is fair to say that his principles and 
his practices have become seriously entangled. He has 
shown less energy in looking for cuts in Government 
expenditure than his friendly critics had hoped for. He 
has been forced to use the engine of an interim budget 
to put right new strains superimposed on an economy 


365 


at full stretch, and has left largely on one side the 
considerations of economic policy that would reduce the 
stretch and enable the British economy to go ahead 
vigorously—but without the top hamper that now makes 
it unsteady whenever an adverse breath of wind begins 
to blow. It is not likely that his compromise on profits 
tax will make any lasting impression on labour’s 
demands ; and while increases in purchase tax will help 
to mop up purchasing power, they also provoke bigger 
wage claims and introduce further distortions into the 
pattern of output. This mixture of courage, wisdom, 
and expedient lacks the element that would have given 
it binding force—resolute attention to government 
expenditure and particularly to the subsidies. 


Middle Eastern Jackpot 


HE rattle of the money-boxes in which the 

Egyptians and the Israelis are collecting funds for 
arms is a disturbing noise in the ears of the three 
western Foreign Ministers now in Geneva—the more 
unpleasant because it was not expected. When the 
invitation to a two-stage “summit” conference was 
issued in May, and indeed when the first stage was 
accomplished in July, none of the western powers con- 
ceived of the Arab-Israel frontier problem as a major 
item for their autumn agenda. It has become so through 
two developments. The first was Russia’s sharp reac- 
tion to the formation of a “ northern tier” of Middle 
Eastern states linked to Nato, in the shape of the Turco- 
Iraqi pact now also joined by Britain, Pakistan and 
Iran ; the second, Egypt’s desire to recover a leadership 
cé the Arab bloc which it lost through Major Salah 
Salem’s misguided diatribes, and its decision to use 
Israel’s bellicose behaviour at Gaza as its rallying cry. 
The Egyptian-Czech arms transaction, which was the 
spark that illuminated the scene for western eyes, is for 
the moment equally convenient to Egypt and to the 
Soviet Union. 

Naturally, the immediate reaction in Israel is to seek 
corresponding supplies of arms “from any possible 
source.” The preoccupation of the western statesmen, 
therefore, is how to limit an arms race which is not in 
itself new—it has been going on since the Palestine war 
—but which can now become unbridled unless the 
Soviet Union is as ready as they are to curb it. 

For more than five years, the western powers have 
kept it within bounds on the basis of their Three-Power 
Declaration of May 1950, which binds them to weigh 
all applications for arms in the light only of “ internal 
security and legitimate self-defence needs,’ and to 
deliver arms only subject to specific assurance from 
each purchaser that no act of aggression is intended. 
They have been able to maintain these standards 
because, in the western world, no arms of importance 


are exportable without government licence. Until 
lately, two further factors have helped to stabilise the 
area. One was Arab acceptance of the assumption that 
Arab foreign relations must be founded on relations 


_ with the West ; that this practice survived the Palestine 


war and the birth of Israel was due partly to the 
indetermimate nature of Soviet Middle Eastern policy, 
partly to the anti-Communist nature of Arab leadership, 
partly to hopes placed in western aid, and partly to the 
belief that Britain, at least, stood for a conception dear 
to Arab. hearts, that of Arab League unity. The second 
stabiliser was—unlikely though it may sound—the 


. presence of British troops in the Canal Zone. Lying 


athwart the line of communications between Egypt and 
Israel, they helped to put body into the third paragraph 
of the 1950 declaration, which asserted that the three 
governments would immediately take action both 
within and outside the United Nations to prevent 
violation of frontiers or armistice lines. 


* 


These guarantees of moderation may not have been 
watertight but, for five years, they have been fairly 
effective. “Today, all three have vanished. Moscow 
has become active ; the British troops are gone and 
Britain’s adherence to the Turco-Iraqi pact has, as that 
pact has turned out, amounted to taking sides as 
between Arab League members. Arab eyes have 
opened to new possibilities, and the problem before 
Mr Macmillan, Mr Dulles and M. Pinay is that of 
inventing new stabilisers to take the place of the old. 
Policy designed to check the arms race could be put 
into effect at either of two points—in the Middle East 
itself, or at Big Four level. At which, or both, are they 
totry theirhand? ~- 

Appeals to the better feelings of the Middle Eastern 
antagonists are being uttered, but the immediate out- 
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look for their success is not bright, for the crisis has 
served as a tonic to weak regimes on both sides of the 
border in Palestine. The Egyptians have recovered 
the lead and the initiative that they had lost, and have 
brought off, on terms highly favourable to themselves, 
the military pacts with Syria and Saudi Arabia that 
had been hanging fire for months. They have not 
become the allies of Soviet Russia and do not intend 
to do so, but they have secured—on the short term 
basis that is‘all Colonel Nasser has so far considered— 
proof of the advantages of dealing with both East and 
West. Their attitude, and that of all Arab states except 
Iraq and Jordan, is admirably summed up in a leading 
article in a Lebanese newspaper : 


From now on we smaller nations need not hesitate to 
stand up to great powers. .. . We will smile at the West 
for a price, at the East for a price also. 

The country least likely to be able to follow this pro- 
gramme unscathed is Syria, where a weak government, 
divided parties and a quarrelling officer corps form just 
the stuff on which Communist agents thrive. 


a 


Even in Israel, where anxieties about difficulty and 
expense in securing armaments are greater than those 
in the more feckless Arab states, the immediate effect 
of crisis has been a lifting up of hearts and a hardening 
of opinion. Cabinet-making, fraught since July with 
petty difficulties, has suddenly become easy ; a visiting 
team of enquirers representing the principal source of 
American gift funds—the United Jewish Appeal—has 
been supplied overnight with fresh slogans ; deputies 


in the Knesset are cheered when they call for a “ siege * 


mentality.” Simultaneously, Israeli listeners to Warsaw 
broadcasts in Yiddish are hearing that: 

“Tf the Sharett-Ben Gurion government had shown a 
minimum of independent policy, say as much as Egypt” 
(instead of lining up with the antagonists of the “ peoples’ 
democracies and liberation movements in the East”), they 
“ could have obtained arms from Czechoslovakia too.” 

In a word, blood is tingling on both sides of the Arab- 
Israel frontier and several different forces are interested 
in keeping it so. Even Asian apostles of peaceful 
neutrality, such as Mr Nehru (who successfully pro- 
duced with Colonel Nasser a joint statement on the 
virtues of disarmament when the two men met in Cairo 
in July) may find it difficult to modulate so warm a 
welcome to arms. 


The only immediate opportunity for lowering tem- 
peratures seems, therefore, to be at Geneva. Only if 
the Russians can be led to adopt the frame of mind 
that brought about the Three-Power Declaration of 
1950 does any chance of curtailing an arms race sur- 
vive. Yet the conversation with them will not be easy, 


judging by experience in Europe : 
West: Do you really want relaxation of tensions ? 


Because if so, why sell arms to Egypt ? 
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Russia : We are doing only what you western powers 
have done for years. What is the difference 
between a Czech sale and a British or Ameri- 
can sale ? 

The difference is that our deliveries were 
rationed. Will yours be, likewise ? 
Russia: Surely ; if you will abandon your military 
‘ pacts on my southern border. 


West: 


The choices of policy now open to the western diplo- 
mats are narrow and none is attractive. Are not their 
good friends of the “northern tier” more valuable 
than ephemeral Russian smiles? Shall they invite 
Picasso’s dove to fly over Jordan and Mr Molotov to 
subscribe to their 1950 Declaration ? The advantage 
would be the clear challenge to Soviet sincerity ; the 
drawback, a price paid in fruitless conferences and 
abortive bargaining of the type so familiar in Europe. 
Or shall they allow matters to ride, hoping that time 
will prove that Russian helpers are less generous and 
more exacting than western ones, and that once the 
first heady excitements of multilateral flirtations are 
over, the comparisons drawn by the Middle East will 
turn out to be favourable to the West ? The drawback 
about procrastination is the high risk that in the mean- 
time there will be an outbreak of fighting on the frontier 
and a local war. 


Yet, apart from these alternatives, what course is 
possible ? Already, Mr Macmillan has sensibly dis- 
carded that of arming Israel to match, or of specifically 
guaranteeing Israel’s frontiers—either of which acts 
would pitch Egypt and Syria into the Soviet bloc. 
Equally it is impossible to establish anywhere on the 
adjacent mainland the semi-deterrent to war in the 
shape of a western force that existed so long as the 
British ran a Canal Zone base. Even if Gaza could 
be hired from Egypt at a substantial rent, who would 
man it in a year when Britain is cutting military com- 
mitments, France has not enough men for North Africa, 
and the United States holds the theory that small forces 
stationed overseas are more likely to involve the world 
in war than to prevent it ? Sooner rather than later 
the West must arrive at the conclusion that nothing, 
now, can keep Russian embassies and emissaries out 
of the Middle East and that it is wisest to enlist them, 
as soon and as publicly as possible, in the ranks of 
those who do not want a second Palestine war. 


Western statesmen can count themselves fortunate 
that, in most years between 1917 and 1955, they have 
been vouchsafed the chance to play in the Middle East 
a one-handed game, akin to patience. Its even rhythm 
has lulled them into forgetting that this policy was only 
open to them as long as the Arab governments looked 
westward only, and as long as Moscow pursued no 
active Middle Eastern policy. Today, provoked by 
the Turco-Iraqi pact, Cairo and Moscow have switched 
the game from patience to poker. The only course for 
the West is resiliently to play it ; poker is, after all, a 
game that any player can win. 
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The Saar Fiasco 


HE Assembly of Western European Union met in 

Strasbourg on Monday, and confessed itself speech- 
less in face of the previous day’s referendum in the 
Saar. The meeting resolved simply not to talk about 
the subject, although the Saar problem is its particular 
responsibility. The ghosts of Hitler and Stalin might 
have risen and shaken hands over Sunday’s two-to-one 
vote against a new European solution for this old bone 
of contention between Germany and France. It is 
a defeat for Western European Union, including Dr 
Adenauer’s Germany, not for France alone. Indeed, 
the whole of Nato and the friends of freedom all over 
the world aré involved in this collapse of an experiment 
in western unity. 


A post mortem on the referendum is not a waste 
of time. On the contrary, it is essential to note the 
causes of the death of the Statute on which the Saar- 
landers voted. They are easy enough to discern. The 
basic reason why the Saar Germans rejected the Statute 
was that they did not believe in a new Europe. They 
were not convinced that they were being offered a 
genuine European status in a new community. They 
thought they were choosing, much as in 1935, between 
France and the Saarland government on the one hand, 
and Germany on the other ; and naturally, when the 
bands began to play and the patriotic slogans resounded 
at mass demonstrations, these Germans chose Germany. 
It is, in the circumstances, a grain of comfort for the 
future that one third of the voters actually resisted 
patriotic hysteria and the fear of being branded as 
“ separatists.” The number who voted for the new 
Statute was greater than might have been expected, 
considering that every party,’except Herr Hoffmann’s 
and the Saar Socialists (as distinct from the Saar branch 
of Herr Ollenhauer’s Social Democratic Party), urged 
them to reject it. 


The pro-German front was solid, and even included 
the Saarland Christian Democrats. They were united 
in a “ patriotic union” for the referendum campaign, 
and had the full and active support of the Communists. 
The East German Communist headquarters denounced 
the Statute, and orders to fan nationalist feelings were 
transmitted down the line from Moscow through East 
Berlin and West Germany to the Saar. Some of the 
Organised disturbances and forged nationalist leaflets 
which marked the campaign are believed to be typical 
crypto-Communist contributions to the work of break- 
ing the “ Europeans.” The Saar provided an excellent 
field in which to carry out the policy of tactical alliances 
with nationalists formulated by Stalin and followed by 


Communists throughout the world with increasing zeal 
under his successors. 


What had the European side to put in the scales 
against such a union of extreme left and right, flanking 
a half-hearted centre ? Almost nothing but the exhor- 
tations of Dr Adenauer and the empty threats of the 


| French ; and both of these were denounced by the 


pro-Germans as “ interference.” The contrast between 
the majestic title “Western European Union” and 
actual performance in the Saar was pitiful. No German 
could have seriously believed that the Saar settlement 
was really being sponsored by a great union of seven 
nations, including Great Britain, and backed by North 
America. What evidence was put before the Germans 
to show that this attempt to end Franco-German 
hostility is the most important business of Western 
European Union as such ? In other respects the Union 
is little more than a working committee of the Council 
of Europe or of Nato, but the Saar is its own child. 


* 


It was intended that the territory should form a 
focal point for a new political community in Europe. 
The Union was to appoint a High Commissioner with 
power to supervise observation of the Statute, and to 
represent the Saar in the field of foreign affairs and 
defence, and the Council of Ministers of WEU was 
charged with receiving his reports. It might have been 
thought that the seven governments would have taken — 
their new responsibility more seriously than they did, 
and that they would have impressed the Saarlanders 
with the weight of their authority and their new, pro- 
gressive ideals. Instead, WEU simply appointed a 
commission to supervise the voting, and allowed it and 
the seven member states to be bound by a pledge of 
non-interference which left the contest to relapse into 
a dingy revival of the old quarrels between France, 
Germany and local autonomists. 


No one seems to have realised that the principle of 
non-interference was out of place in the new European 
context—as out of place as it would be for a national 
government to refrain from propaganda in its own 
cause during a general election. It would have been 
far better to have allowed the voting to be supervised 
by neutrals outside WEU than to have turned the 
Union’s own commission into a neutral body. As it 
was, the cause of Western European Union was left 
to the Hoffmann government, stigmatised as separatist 
in the eyes of the Germans, and to the lone voice of 
Dr Adenauer. If the founders of the Union believed 
in it themselves, why did they allow their own voices 


to be muffled ? If all the prime ministers of the Union 
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had jointly gathered on platforms to proclaim a new 
future, they might well have overwhelmed the 
nationalists. But, in the name of an entirely inappro- 
priate principle of non-interference, the Union gagged 
itself, while leaving extremists to whip up hysteria to 
their hearts’ content. 

It may be said that Western European Union had 
no chance of creating any deep-rooted sentiment with 
which to counter resurgent German nationalism, since, 
before WEU was formed, the projected European 
Defence Community was killed by the French Assem- 
bly. There is much truth in this argument. And it 
is also true that Britain bears a good part of the blame 
for this French rejection of a French proposal. If, 
when the EDC was in view, Britain had committed 
itself to Europe to the same extent as it later did to 
bring about Western European Union, history might 
have taken a dramatically different course. 

It may, again, be argued that the draft statute which 
M. Mendés-France pressed Dr Adenauer into accepting 
a year ago was much too favourable to French claims 
in the Saar, and might have been adopted by the 
Saarlanders if only it had been less grasping. There 


Workers’ Education 


Those whose memories extend back to the year 1825 
and who took an interest in the dissemination of know- 
ledge, will be aware that it was then considered a kind of 
heterodoxy to give scientific lectures, or lectures of any 
kind, to working men. Dr Birkbeck, Lord Brougham, 
Mr Millington, and one or two others whom we could 
name, at mechanics’ institutes and literary societies, did 
occasionally collect an audience of the humbler classes, 
and deliver lectures on physiology, on the properties of 
timber and metals, or on political economy; but their 
exertions were rather derided than supported by politi- 
cians, and were sometimes, and even from the pulpit, 
denounced as dangerous. Now times are amazingly 
changed, and we have Lord Ellesmere, Mr Gladstone, 
Lord Stanley—the foremost leaders of the Conservative 
party—giving lectures on the war, on colonial govern- 
ment, on mechanics’ institutions, etc., etc., to the people, 
at literary and scientific institutions. . . . It must at the 
same time be noticed that all the lectures delivered by 
noblemen and gentlemen have been to town audiences. 
. .. Nobody has yet, as far as we know, thought of collect- 
ing the agricultural labourers and of lecturing tg them. 
They are supposed to be susceptible to religious instruc- 
tion, but apparently to no other. Their habits of working 
separately and silently in the fields, their want of much 
social communication, except according to the old saw 
when thrashing, may make them less ready recipients of 
verbal instruction than townspeople ; but, to thoughtful 
men, these pecularities in their lot should be a strong 
reason for giving them social instruction, and so equalis- 
ing their fate to the fate of others. . . . Landowners and 
clergymen cannot too soon imitate the example of Birk- 
beck and Brougham in past times, and Mr Gladstone, 
and Lords Ellesmere and Carlisle in the present times, 
and disseminate amongst the agricultural labourers the 
knowledge acquired and possessed by other men. It is 
necessary for their welfare and the safety of the state. 


Che Economist 


October 27, 1855 
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is also some truth in this criticism of the French. But 
when all is said and done, it is evident that the Saar- 
landers would have voted for Germany, regardless of 
other circumstances, if their apparent choice was simply 
between reunion with Germany on the one hand, and 
political autonomy and economic union with France 
on the other. Indeed, some pro-Germans in the Saar 
felt that the better the statute, the more vigorously 
they must oppose it, because its merits would make 
it all the harder for them to carry through a reunion 
with Germany when the peace treaty was finally 
negotiated. 


* 


The basic fault therefore lies in the failure of Western 
European Union to provide a clear and convincing 
framework for a new order in the Saar. Blame must 
also be attached to the members of the Union for 
abandoning the field of persuasion to the nationalists, 
and for not insisting that a statute which the Union 
had to sponsor should be a more generous compromise 
with the wishes of the Saarlanders. It is with these 
findings in mind that the Union should now tackle 
the problem of what to do next. 

In the first place, there can be no simple return to 
the status quo before the referendum. The Hoffmann 
government has understood this and has resigned. 
New elections will be held, and will doubtless mean 
a victory for the pro-Germans. Secondly, there must 
be no simple capitulation to the nationalists. Despite 
the present setback, there can-still be no solution for 
the Saar except a European one, under Western 
European Union. 

Finally, there is everything to be said for not trying 
to produce another statute immediately. Matters 
should proceed on a provisional basis, with WEU acting 
energetically to assert its authority and take part in a 
new settlement. The search for a new statute could 
go on, without the drafters again being pressed into an 
impossible and unwise attempt to compose a watertight 
agreement which would be untouchable for many years 
to come. During the interim period, while empirical 
methods were being employed, the western statesmen 
should put their combined weight behind efforts to give 
content to the idea of a European community. 

When the time comes for a vote to be taken on 
a new statute, it would be unwise to hold another 
referendum. There has been enough experience to 
show that the issues are always distorted through over- 
simplification when a “ Yes” or “ No” answer to one 
question is asked for on a complicated subject. It would 
give the exponents of the European solution a better 
chance if the public were to choose in an election 
between parties standing for the new course and the 
politicians who cling to the nationalism of the unhappy 
past. But next time, if the present setback is not to 
be repeated, the Germans must be convinced that 
“Europe” is something real and inspiring and not 
simply another name for France. 
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Notes of the 


Princess Margaret 


T is to be presumed that the Princess Margaret is now 
I in the last, painful stages of making up her mind about 
her future. One by one, British newspapers have slipped 
off the leash to comment upon her problem, each in turn 
criticising the bad taste of the others that have spoken 
before it. In this typically British way the consensus of 
responsible opinion has become clear. It is neither as 


dewy-eyed as might have been expected, nor as sacramental . 


as might have been hoped. If Her Royal Highness feels 
that she must enter into this marriage, then in democratic 
conscience one supposes that she must. But it will be a 
great pity if she does. 

There is a real dilemma here. On the one hand, Royalty 
must have higher and stricter standards than other people. 
The reason why marriage to a divorcé would offend against 
those standards can be bluntly stated. It is not simply that 
such a marriage would be contrary to the religious views 
held by the majority of the Convocation of the Church that 
happens to be established in the southern half of the United 
Kingdom ; it is that many people who are very far from 
being churchgoers would take such a marriage as one more 
sign that all this fussiness about church views upon morality, 
which could then apparently be flouted by the highest in 
the land, is old-fashioned nonsense that need not apply to 
them. And, whatever one’s views about the Church of 
England’s interpretation of Christian .doctrine in this 
particular matter ‘of divorce, it must be insisted that for a 
Royal Personage to spread any such impression must be a 
very bad thing. On the other hand, Princesses, as indivi- 
duals, clearly cannot be denied their human rights. If a 
Royal Personage wants to do something that Royalty ought 
not to do, and persists in such a wish after mature con- 
sideration, he or she should be permitted to become a 
commoner and assume ordinary legal and personal rights. 
This should be permissible, but it must always be regret- 
table to those who devoutly cherish the institution of 
monarchy as a whole. 


Everybody realises that this must be a painful dilemma 
for this particularly charming Princess herself ; few people 
can be quite sure what they would do if they were unlucky 
enough to be in her shoes, and subject to standards of 
conformity that are a burden of such agonising weight. 
But the correct course for the Queen’s advisers has been 
clear. It has been to make Her Royal Highness struggle 
past every obstacle before she reaches her decision. This 
is, quite obviously, the course that they have in fact 
followed. They deserve commendation, not the blame they 
have been getting, for having done so. 


Parliament Reassembles 


ABOUR was disappointed in its hopes of using Parliament’s 
E reopening day as a launching platform for a new rocket 
against the Government front bench. In two of the issues 
which came up at the outset Labour’s own leaders are as 
heavily involved as the Government—the 14-day rule about 
broadcast discussions and the Burgess-Maclean case. There 
are plenty of topics on which Labour can pick a straight 
fight—the call up, Cyprus, monopolies and, above all, the 
Budget—but it does no harm for an Opposition to be 
reminded that a party’s actions, in or out of office, can 
always catch up with it at the wrong time. The opening 
passages in the new Parliamentary chapter also served to 
remind Labour that in Mr Attlee—an unbelievably fitter 
and spryer Mr Attlee compared with his appearance at 
Margate—it still has a leader who knows no equal in the 
art of playing possum when things look tricky, and then 
snapping into action when he sees a good opening. 

On the question of the 14-day rule, pressed by the 
Liberals, it was disheartening to find the Canutes of West- 
minster out in full force so soon. Sir Anthony Eden carried 
the vocal support of a majority of MPs, certainly on the 
Tory side, when he refused to drop the ban; he said that 
to allow a broadcast debate on any subject that the House 
itself would debate in less than a fortnight would not be 
“in the best interests of Parliament.” But his defence of 
the system—as a good, old, illogical, but workable British 
institution—was unbelievably feeble. His dark reference to 
the disappearance of free speech in other European countries 
would have fitted better into an argument against the rule. 
There are good grounds for suspecting that the party leaders 
mind less what is said than who says it. Those MPs who 
are neither bemused by the Whips nor jealous of the TV 
stars in their midst should continue to press for a debate. 

The Government itself has promised a debate on the 
Burgess-Maclean affair, and with each new fact unearthed, 
usually by the press, it becomes clearer that both front 
benches will have their share of explaining to do. Labour’s 
leaders will have to answer for the apparent bungling which 
led to the escape of the two men ; the present Government 
will have to explain a series of misleading answers to Parlia- 
ment, extending over four years and culminating in a deter- 
minedly stonewalling White Paper. But back benchers must 
understand that more than an autopsy is needed. The most 
worrying aspect of the case—intensified with every damag- 
ing disclosure—is that there is no proof that the same thing 
could not occur again. It is not McCarthyism for Parlia- 
ment to demand convincing assurances that behind four 
and a half years of covering up, security measures have been 
made really effective, if necessarily unobtrusive. 





After the Budget 


ONSERVATIVE backbenchers have been magnificently 
C inconsistent in their reactions to the Budget. Their 
most vocal complaints have been directed, respectively, at 
the most sensible and the silliest parts of the purchase tax 
changes. They are convinced that the Chancellor will 
infuriate the housewife by imposing purchase tax on kitchen 
ware ; and they are baffled to know why Mr Butler gave 
such a hostage to the cartoonists as to lower the purchase tax 
on cut-glass and silverware while putting it up on every- 
thing else. There is no such thing as a cut-glass lobby. 
There is, however, a Lancashire lobby, and on Wednesday 
night it seemed to be pleased with the Chancellor’s decision 
to wind up the D-scheme ; whether this shows that Lanca- 
shire MPs are in, or out of, touch with their constituents 
remains to be seen. On the wider aspects of the Budget, 
the Tories have not yet said a word. But they are thinking 
plenty. 

Labour naturally wasted no time in picking up any 
sticks of political dynamite strewn around by Mr Butler. 
Not even Lord Woolton has ever championed the injured 
housewife’s cause more eagerly. Labour has suffered much 
over the past four years from the combination of Mr 
Butler’s good luck and good judgment; and it was only 
human, if singularly graceless, that it should give him on 
Wednesday the roughest Parliamentary ride any Chancellor 
has had for years. But there was a significant note of “ now 
or never ” behind Labour’s determination to mock the new 
Toryism and its chief .architect. Labour fears that if 
the current medicine cures the economy of its slight attack 
of wind, then the Tories will be off on a gay procession of 
cheerful Budgets leading up to another election victory. 
Sensing rightly that there is at present no substitute for 
Mr Butler in the Tory ranks, the Opposition is going to do 
its best to badger him into seeking the less strenuous post 
he is reported to want. If Mr Butler listens carefully, he 
will catch a note of despair in the bugle calls from the 
Left ; but he should not suppose that his compromise about 
the profits tax has anything to do with their chagrin. 
Pinching those old clothes has done him no good at all. 


A Good Part of the Nettle 


R DUNCAN SANDYS’S statement on housing policy on 
Thursday is, in the long term, likely to be more 
important than the Chancellor’s Budget on Wednesday. It 
is also much more heartening. The Government is not 


ready to grasp the nettle to the extent of cutting the subsidy 


on existing houses ; but its proposals for subsidies on new 
houses are drastic and undoubtedly right. Above all, Mr 
Sandys has specifically promised that “it will clearly be 
necessary for us to review the Rents Acts. This we still 
now do.” . 

The essence of the Government’s decision is that, “ for a 
year or so,” all local authorities will get “a much reduced 
annual subsidy of £10 per house”; but that after that 
“the subsidy on future houses, built for general needs, 
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should be abolished altogether.” These arrangements will 
not apply to houses built to replace slums, which will 
continue to attract the present subsidy of £22 per year 3; 
nor will they apply to new towns or districts that are being 


- expanded to accommodate overspill populations, where 


annual subsidies will in fact be increased to £24 per house 
as part compensation for the recent rise in interest charges. 
Contrary to some people’s expectations, there will be no 
special arrangements for towns with particularly heavy wait- 
ing lists; Mr Sandys believes that “most, if not all,” of 
these “ possess a big pool-of existing houses on which they 
are receiving large amounts of subsidy,” and that they will 
be able to afford to build all the new houses they require 
if they are sensible enough to introduce differential rent 
schemes. 

In order to encourage the spread of such schemes, the 
councils are to be relieved of their present statutory obliga- 
tion to pay into their housing revenue accounts a fixed 
contribution from the rates ; this will “ allow local authori- 
ties to use any savings they may make to reduce the rate 
burden, and will give them for the first time an incentive 
to adopt realistic rent policies.” With the tightening of 
financial control, one other physical control can also be 
removed: local authorities will henceforth be left to deter- 
mine the size of their own housing programmes. 

All this should represent a major step towards reality in 
housing finance ; and it can never be too frequently repeated 
that the motive for reform should not be jealousy of 
people who have hitherto been getting their houses too 
cheap—it should be ample that the distortions caused by 
the present system have meant that, with more house room 
available than before the war, a lack of adequate housing 
on the market_has caused intolerable unhappiness among 
young people. The next step towards reform will lie in 
the review of the Rents Acts. If the Government were 
really far-siggted, it would abolish these Acts altogether. 


Geneva Fizz 


HE background against which the western and Soviet 
foreign ministers have gathered in Geneva is more 
complex and animated than was foreseen when the present 
conference was scheduled by the heads of government in 
July. Sunday’s vote in the Saar is on the western ministers’ 
minds, and Mr Sharett is on Mr Molotov’s tail. There was 
little trace of the “Geneva spirit” in the Soviet bloc’s 
new attempt to foment war in the Middle East, or in the 
blustering threats which Mr Khrushchev recently uttered 
to Mr Lester Pearson. Even the deathly hush that had lain 
over the Far East while the Sino-American talks began their 
quiet course in Geneva was broken this week by two minor 
but significant Chinese actions: a fresh bombardment of 
Nationalist-held Quemoy, and a sudden statement of claims 
tc Portugal’s tiny colony of Macao. Some at least of these 
Communist actions were doubtless meant to impress on 
the West the fact that the Russians are at Geneva to 
negotiate not from weakness but from strength. 
If that meant that Mr Molotov was simply intending 
to stick to the letter of the unacceptable terms 
hitherto demanded by Russia (which include the winding 
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up of Nato and a complete American withdrawal from 
Europe), the western ministers at Geneva would at least 
have a clear, if barren, prospect before them. The West 
comes to Geneva with an agreed and reasonable programme ; 
a straightforward show of Soviet intransigence would help 
the world at large to realise how reasonable that programme 
is. But it would be rash to assume that Mr Molotov’s tactics 
will be at all straightforward. The Russians must have 
given much thought, in the past three months, to the best 
way of opening up fresh rifts in the western front by 
appearing to concede parts of the West’s terms, while with- 
holding the essentials—much as they did earlier this year 
in regard to disarmament. The Soviet press’s comprehen- 
sive rejection in advance of all western proposals about 
European security does not bind Mr Molotov in any way. 
He knows that the West Germans are still fearful of any 
shift by their three allies in the direction of a security 
agreement that would leave Germany divided ; he must 
have noted the unease with which some members of Nato, 
at this week’s Paris meeting, greeted the idea of a system 
of guarantees which might include some of them and exclude 
others. It will be surprising if he does not see what dis- 
cords can be created by playing on these keys. 


< 


Mao Drives the Peasants Harder 


HE Chinese peasants have just been warned that they 

must travel faster along the road leading ultimately 
towards collectivisation. This is the real meaning of the 
lengthy resolutions issued by the central committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party. The new line is not brand new, 
as it is based on a speech made by Mao Tse-tung himself 
at the end of July, but unpublished until now. The most 
striking aspect of the affair is that Mao then explained his 
drastic plans to a meeting of regional secretaries of the 
Communist Party, but did not bother to reveal them to the 
National People’s Congress, which was in session at the time, 
and which, on paper, is supposed to be the supreme body 
in China. There were good, if cynical, reasons for this 
secrecy. It is rash for even the boldest government to 
proclaim a new collectivisation drive just before the harvest; 
and the NPC session in July was largely preoccupied with 
reassuring a restive peasantry which had gone short of food 
in the preceding months because of the government’s large 
compulsory purchases. Now, with what seems to be a good 
crop brought in, and a large part of it safely in the state 
warehouses, the deputies, together with the rest of the popu- 
lation, are at last told their master’s plans. 

The objectives of the new drive are clear. By the spring 
of 1958 half of China’s 110 million peasant households are 
to be amalgamated into producer co-operatives, which are 
the halfway stage to collective farms on the Soviet model. 
In the northern and north-eastern regions of China the pro- 
portion should be much higher by then, and the setting-up 
of integrated kolkhozy should have actually begun. The 
“social transformation” of the countryside is to precede 
the provision of modern agricultural equipment. 

Neither Mao Tse-tung, however, nor the central com- 
mittee explains precisely how the pace of collectivisation is 
to be stepped up. “ Right-wing deviationists,” unable to 
understand that industrialisation will prove impossible with- 
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out a rapid spread of co-operative farming, are now being 
attacked, and the slogans of class war in the countryside 
are being proclaimed with new vigour. Yet the resolutions 
still insist on the “ voluntary ” character of the new drive. 
New measures have been introduced to make it more difficult 
for the peasants to contract out of the co-operatives, which 
are also to benefit from greater state assistance ; but these 
steps alone will not be enough to achieve the new and more 
ambitious targets. It remains to be seen how Mao Tse-tung 
intends to preserve the “ voluntary ” character of the opera- 
tion without himself falling into a “right-wing deviation.” 


Heir-Apparent for Dr Adenauer ? 


z. Saarlanders’ repudiation of Dr Adenauer’s agree- 
ment with M. Mendés-France is a blow to the Chan- 
cellor’s prestige, particularly as it has been widely approved 
by the German politicians and press. Coming while he is 
still ill, and within sight of his eightieth birthday, this 
reverse has increased speculation about his successor. Dr 
Adenauer himself has the fault of most strong personalities 
who feel they have a mission to perform which no one else 
can take over. He has not picked any successor from his 
entourage ; but it is high time that the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party took the initiative and presented an heir- 
apparent to the eyes of the world. Germany’s allies have 
for so long become accustomed to dealing with Dr 
Adenauer, and have always felt so certain of his power to 
manage his cabinet and swing the public, that his retire- 
ment would leave a yawning gap. The confidence built 
up over the years would be shaken, particularly if the new 
candidate were a dark horse. There is everything to be 
said for starting now to prepare for the inevitable change 
in Bonn. 

In recent weeks, inspired speculation has centred round 
the names of two leading Christian Democrats: Herr 
Schaeffer, the Minister of Finance, and Herr von Brentano, 
the Foreign Minister. Herr Schaeffer, who is a Bavarian, 
is an unknown quantity as a political leader, though he has 
proved that he can handle the country’s finances skilfully 
and cautiously, within the limits imposed on him by the 
federal constitution. Herr von Brentano is said to have 
done well at the foreign ministry, and he is being praised 
as a politician who can talk with Herr Ollenhauer more 
fruitfully than Dr Adenauer. This is important, because 
many politicians in Bonn, supported by a large section of 
the press, think that a coalition with the Socialists should 
Fe formed after an interim period during which a bi-partisan 
foreign policy would be followed. 

The choice of a new Chancellor may thus fall on a man 
able to work with the Socialists and adjust his views on 
internal policy and Germany’s western alliance to meet Herr 
Ollenhauer’s. The Socialist leader has indicated his readi- 
ness to co-operate in the government on these terms ; but 
it is not easy to know precisely what is the policy to which 
the future Chancellor might have to adapt himself, for Herr 
Ollenhauer often speaks in riddles. On two issues, how- 
ever, he has recently made himself plain enough. He wants 
the western powers to release Germany from Nato, and he 
would like to see a certain amount of socialism introduced 
into the Federal Republic in order to facilitate reunion with 
the Soviet Zone. 





Better Defence Planning | 


HE changes in the organisation of defence announced 
by the Prime Minister this week fall a good way short 
of recent proposals for drastically reforming the high com- 
mand and integrating the services in accordance with the 
revolutionary implications of nuclear warfare. Nor do they 
fulfil widespread predictions after Sir Anthony’s words on 
the subject at the Conservative annual conference that the 
service ministers would be subordinated to the Minister of 
Defence (probably involving ministerial changes). Sir 
Anthony’s “comparatively modest step” does, however, 
strengthen the Minister of Defence in a number of ways. 
The new chairman of the Chiefs of Staff is responsible to 
him directly, though the Chiefs of Staff remain collectively 
responsible to the Government, and any one of them can 
make a minority statement of dissent. But pressure on the 
Chiefs of Staff to think in terms of integration should in- 
crease. Perhaps no less important is Sir Anthony’s state- 
ment that the Minister of Defence’s responsibility for 
allocating resources between the three services extends to a 
responsibility for ensuring that the composition of forces 
within individual services conforms to the Defence Com- 
mittee’s strategy. Reinforced by his greater control over 
the Ministry of Supply and his direct responsibility for all 
the services in home defence, this provision should enable 
the Minister of Defence to take a hand in the affairs of the 
individual service ministries. 
But Sir Anthony endorsed the basic policy for defence 
_ organisation worked out in the Defence White Paper of 1946, 
though in practice it left the Minister of Defence little more 
than a chairman of committees ; and recalcitrant service 
ministers, or their staff, may continue to take refuge behind 
this. The Minister of Defence seems to have no direct 
powers over the service ministries; committee rule, so 
bitterly criticised by Field Marshal Montgomery, remains. 
Possibly the promised White Paper will make inter-service 
relationships clearer. Meanwhile, the Minister may be able 
to prepare the ground for more thoroughgoing changes in 
the future. The appointment of Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force Sir William Dickson as chairman of the Chiefs of 
Staff committee makes it clear that the paramount import- 
ance of looking at strategic policy from the point of view of 
air power is fully realised. This is a hint, if no more, to 
the service ministries ; but much will depend on the vigour 


and diplomacy of Mr Selwyn Lloyd and Sir William 


Dickson. 


Second Thoughts on Teachers’ Pensions 


_— teachers will be unwise if they draw any hastily 
unfavourable conclusions about the new scheme for 
their pensions, which was announced by the Ministry of 


Education last week. This scheme has more important 
differences from, than similarities to, the one that brought 
such a storm on- Dame Florence Horsbrugh’s head (and, 
indeed, eventually lopped that head off) early last year. What 
offended the teachers then was that the 1954 Bill—which 
was dropped without reaching a second reading—would 
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have ‘raised their contribution, and the employers’ also, 
from 5 to 6 per cent without many countervailing advan- 
tages. They were unimpressed by the talk about an actuarial 
deficiency of £194 million while there was an actual credit 
balance of £232 million. They could point out, too, that 
many pensions schemes in industry were being allowed to 
show an actuarial deficiency without any fuss about raising 
contributions, and that teachers were the only public 
servants who were to pay more for this reason. 

Those arguments will be heard again, for the new scheme 
still requires the teachers to pay 6 per cent. But it contains 
several minor favours, and one really major concession, to 
them. The minor favours are mainly of a book-keeping 
nature. The credit balance is to earn 3} per cent, instead of 
3 per cent as in Dame Florence’s scheme ; and the Govern- 
ment will meet all the existing actuarial deficiency (which 
has meanwhile grown to over £200 million), instead of only 
two-thirds of it ‘as originally proposed. But the major con- 
cession is that if any new actuarial deficiencies arise in the 
future—and they will recur if (which means when) teachers’ 
salaries are raised at any time in the future—then these 
deficits will be met by the local authorities, while the 
teachers’ contribution will remain constant at 6 per cent. 
The extent of this concession can be gauged by a single 
hypothetical statistic. At present, at least in theory, teachers 
are supposed to pay half the ultimate cost of pensions. 
Under the new scheme, if prices rise by, say, an average 
of 2 or 3 per cent a year, and if teachers’ salaries rise 
correspondingly, then a teacher entering the profession now 
and retiring after 40 years would have about two-thirds 
of his pension paid for him by someone else. The teachers 
will no doubt have several minor points to argue about 
the new Bill. But if they raise as great a storm about it 
as about the old one, they will be showing a poor sense of 
proportion. They will also deserve far less sympathy. 


Restrictions and the Unregenerate 


HE counter-attack on the coming Monopolies Bill has 
begun, with a remarkably unregenerate list of “ recom- 
mendations ” to Mr Thorneycroft from the National Union 
of Manufacturers. Under Mr Thorneycroft’s promised Bill, 
it will be remembered, there is to be a call-up of succes- 
sive restrictive practices that are regarded as prima facic 
against the public interest, and any trade association that 
wants to be allowed to continue them will have to prove its 
case for doing so before a new tribunal. 

The Num’s “recommendations” are nominally con- 
cerned with the procedure and staffing of this tribunal, 
which it naturally wishes to see as loaded with lawyers and 
as free from economists as possible. But the scheme that 
eventually emerges from its proposals would be the exact 
opposite of that outlined by Mr Thorneycroft. Instead of 
obliging a trade association to defend condemned practices 
before a tribunal, the Num suggests that the burden of 
proving that a restrictive practice is contrary to the public 
interest should be put upon a law officer pleading before a 
High Court judge (and with provision for appeals); more- 
over, no attempt should be made to define to the tribunal 
(which would mean, to this judge) what is and what is not 
contrary to public policy. The Num believes that the 
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tribunal should decide this point itself, and that it should 
have “ regard to the body of existing law ” in doing so. This 
last proposal—that a measure that is supposed to implement 
a radically new policy and new system of law towards mono- 
polies should not have anything to do with new policy and 
new law—shows that the Num clearly has no idea what 
the present fuss over monopolies is all about. Evidently, 
some manufacturers believe that the new tribunal, so far 
from being a rod for their back, can be turned into some- 
thing quite different: into a clutch of economically unin- 
structed lawyers, bound by existing law, who can be played 
off against the ordinary interventions of the Monopolies 
Commission. It is to be hoped that Mr Thorneycroft will 
quickly disillusion them. 


The Evatt Case 


/ 


N the debate on Dr Evatt’s attack on the inquiry into 
I the Petrov case, Mr Menzies aptly said that the Labour 
leader had put himself on trial. Dr Evatt’s appeal to 
Mr Molotov to deny what an impartial commission 
including three leading Australian jurists had affirmed 
has astonished Australian public opinion and given Mr 
Menzies an easy task. To charge a Royal Commission with 
misrepresentation and failure to realise that documents are 
forged is dangerous enough ; but to do it in the teeth of 
so much corroborative evidence seems to be wild beyond 
belief. Mr Menzies had no difficulty in pointing to 
the identification of scores of Communist agents as the 
result of Petrov’s disclosures. He was also able to appeal 
to “all Labour men who believe in decent standards ” not 
to become involved in what was in effect a Communist 
assault on Australia, and thus to widen the breach between 
the two wings of the Australian Labour party. Just as Mr 
Menzies could enjoin Liberal candidates at the last election 
not to use the Petrov affair as an electioneering missile (as 
he knew that it had done its work), so he is now able to 
announce the date of the next election ostentatiously after 
the debate, to keep the exhibition which the leader of the 
Opposition has made of himself separate from the election 
issue—well knowing that the public will draw its own 
conclusions. 

The problem of motive remains. It is only a few months 
since Dr Evatt crushed the Catholic Action revolt in his 
own party and won a dramatic victory for his own leader- 
ship in Victoria, and at least dinted his opponents in New 
South Wales. But his obsession with the Royal Commis- 
sion has now put his party at a grave political disadvantage, 
besides reopening all its wounds. The Australian news- 
papers, recounting Dr Evatt’s distinguished career as jurist, 
diplomat, Australia’s spokesman at the United Nations, and 
leader of the Opposition, can find no explanation for his 
political folly in so closely identifying himself with the 
Communist cause. His judgment seems to have become 
steadily more fallible in recent years ; and, observing what 
an Australian MP described as the “decay of a once fine 
mind,” his party seem more likely than ever to go through 
convulsions in the effort to produce a new leader. If Dr 
Evatt survives until December, his political future will 
certainly depend on the outcome of the election. 








Judgment Day in France 


ARIS is full of surprises these days. The admission of 

M. Jean Cocteau, so long the enfant terrible of French 
arts, to the conservative French Academy was no more 
startling than the prospect that the National Assembly 
may voluntarily decide to end its own life. True, it is 
not yet certain that the Assembly will agree to dissolve 
itself in December rather than wait for the end of its 
natural term next summer. Despite M. Faure’s claim that, 
with vital decisions to be taken next year, it is essential 
to consult the electorate as soon as possible, his opponents 
are arguing that such a manceuvre would only distort the 
nation’s verdict. But if the Prime Minister gets his way, 
it will be difficult to lament the passing of the present 
Assembly. Except when, as in the case of Indo-China, 
a crisis has forced action on it, its divisions and indecision 
have contributed greatly to the apparent paralysis of the 
Fourth Republic. 

The danger is that a new Assembly will be no more than 
the image of its predecessor, and M. Faure’s critics accuse 
him of working to this end. The opposition alleges that 
the government is trying to improve its chances by hiding 
from the nation the cost—in terms of both men and money 
—of its North African policy ; and that it is attempting to 
get a quick decision before the electorate has realised the 
full consequences of the government’s wavering and 
hesitant course. M. Mendés-France has declared that the 
request for an early election is merely the “ ultimate 
expedient ” to avoid a clear judgment by the nation. 

Some critics also claim that the electoral law must be 
altered before an election. A change in the method of 
voting would undoubtedly affect the results considerably; 
but the struggle over electoral reform is subsidiary to the 
main battle—that of timing. The conservative majority 
fears that it will lose some votes to the extreme right wing, 
and even more to the left if the latter are given time to 
organise their attack. The opposition wants time to prepare 
its campaign, to weld electoral alliances together, and to 
publicise the government’s deficiencies. The later the 


election, the further the pendulum is likely to move to the 
left. 


Mr Diem’s Lucky Colour 


HE result of the Vietnamese referendum was a foregone 
', conclusion. A barely literate voter was unlikely to opt 
for Bao Dai, portrayed in traditional robes against a back- 
ground of (unlucky) green, rather than for a smiling Mr 
Diem surrounded by young people against a backdrop of 
(lucky) red ; and still less likely to make the negative choice 
of declaring that “I do not depose Bao Dai and do not 
recognise Ngo Dinh Diem as chief of state with the mission 
of establishing a democratic regime.” With the scales so 


weighted, it was surely unnecessary to make the gravita- 
tional pull of Mr Diem doubly certain by dubious means, 
and it seems a pity that the number who voted in the Saigon- 
Cholon area is reported to have exceeded the total of names 
on the register by 150,000. 
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The alacrity with which both the Americans and the 
French accepted the fact of Mr Diem’s success has raised 
a few eyebrows in Whitehall, where there was, at that stage, 
a continuing desire to observe the diplomatic niceties. In 
view of the circumstances in which the Bao Dai regime had 
been internationally recognised, the tendency in London was 
te await formal notification of the results of the referendum 

‘before announcing recognition, or, hypothetically, the 
reverse. Outside official circles, there is even more surprise 
at the haste with which the French have dropped the man 
whom they themselves had chosen, albeit reluctantly, as 
chief of state, and for whose later evolution they bore some 
measure of responsibility. 

In view of the remoteness of Vietnam and the complexi- 
ties of its politics, it seems desirable that the British public 
should realise the exact nature of the fait accompli that 
confronts it. The referendum in southern Vietnam was 
clearly an instrument of power, rather than an accurate 
reflection of the popular will. It changed nothing in that 
Bao Dai had long ceased to exercise effective control over 
his government in Saigon ; but it provided a firmer inter- 
national standing for Mr Diem, and, by inducing several 
million voters to commit themselves in his favour, it further 
discouraged his opponents in the south. 

It should not, however, be assumed that Mr Diem has any 
intention of “establishing a democratic regime.” The 
forthcoming general elections in the south, while they will 
ensure that the letter of the Geneva agreements is deader 
than ever, are unlikely to bring democracy in the western 
sense any nearer to Vietnam ; nor is the inquisitorial and 
authoritarian character of Mr Diem’s rule likely to be 
relaxed. He is clearly inclined to interpret his new presi- 
dential functions not on French or even United States 
lines, but rather on the model of certain Latin American 
presidents. Yet it must be admitted that if southern Viet- 
nam has to be held together by a dictator, his dictatorship 
should be an effective one. And that alone may be reason 
enough to recognise the deposition of Bao Dai. 


Underpinning the Liberals 


HE Liberals’ announcement that they will fight the next 
it election on a wider front may be merely a sign of 
their determination to hearten themselves ; but it may also 
spring from their fatal misunderstanding of electoral logis- 
tics. A wider front will certainly be worse than futile 


if the party does not improve its constituency organisa-. 


tion out of all recognition. The curse of the Liberals in 
recent years has been their extraordinary obsession that it 
is possible to build a house from the roof down ; and it is 
depressing to find them now setting up yet another national 
body, a general purposes committee which one suspects 
will spend most of its time getting into the hair of such 
professional organisations as the party possesses. But there 
are signs that they may be going fo make a serious attempt 
to build some foundations in the constituencies. For a start 
local associations will be encouraged to carry out a simple 
canvass, designed to provide at least a card index. This 
should have been done long ago ; it is a sign of realism that 
it is to be done at last. If, as is promised, this is to be the 
start of a two or three year drive to strengthen the party’s 
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grass roots, then a modestly widened front could become a 
reality. 

But the Liberals should recognise how limited must be 
their objectives. The best they can soberly hope for at the 
next election is to retain their present sk seats and win two 
or three more—and even that would represent an immense 
achievement. For the rest, the party can only hope to make 
an impact on the electoral positions, and therefore the 
policies, of the two major parties. This, of course, is where 
the wider front argument comes in. If, say the enthusiasts, 
you have a candidate in every division you will frighten the 
other parties with your big national poll. That is entirely 
the wrong argument ; the other parties can only be shaken 
in the small number of constituencies where Liberal votes 
hold the balance, and those are already perfectly well known. 
The only tenable argument for more candidacies in hopeless 
seats is that some candidacies may be necessary to keep 
local organisations alive ; but there are dangers in pushing 
even that argument too far. In 1950 the party polled over 
23 million votes, but of its 478 candidates, 319 lost their 
deposits, and in the process the Liberals became a music 
hall joke. It would be a pity to court that catastrophe again. 


Does the Call-up Hurt ? 


HE belief held by many parents, and some Labour MPs, 

that national service is injurious to the education and 
careers of national servicemen is not borne out by the 
Ministry of Labour’s inquiry into the subject. Published 
under the unwieldy title, Report on the Enquiry into the 
Effects of National Service on the Education and Employ- 
ment of Young Men, the results of the inquiry show that 
a very high proportion of the young men interviewed could 
be regarded as settled in employment or undergoing further 
education after completing their service. They were grouped 
according to their educational condition on being called 
up ; and even for the most unfavourably situated group, 
those who had left school before reaching the age of 153, 
the percentage of those who settled down satisfactorily was 
88, while for boys who left school only three to six months 
before enlistment it was 96. But a large minority of the 
young men themselves were still convinced that national 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China under British management directed from 
London are established in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. “At all these branches a 
complete banking service is available and, in parti- 
cular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s 
offtces in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its 
agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world- 
wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 


act as executor or trustee, 
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TRADITION... and today 


A reputation for prudent management and 
dependable service is good reason for selecting 
the Scottish Mutual when considering an 
assurance policy. Equally important, however, 
is the Society’s wide choice of policies for to- 
day’s needs, and the real benefits of the mutual 
principle of sharing profits among the partici- 
pating policyholders themselves. 

When choosing a policy for yourself or for 
others, get in touch with the Scottish Mutual— 
the long-established Society whose tradition 
serves the needs of today. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Uncorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


The Scottish Mutual 


Assurance Society 


HEAD OFFICE: 109 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
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This man 
is NE 


A new telegraph system developed by Cable & 
Wireless Ltd.’s engineers will automatically detect 
and correct errors in wireless telegraph messages 
caused by atmospheric disturbances, fading and 
other forms of interference during transmission. 
This new equipment will eventually be installed 
in all the Company’s main wireless stations over- 
seas. It is here seen being examined under test by 
the head of the team of engineers who developed 
it. Thus, the Company’s programme of develop- 
ment constantly seeks to make the flow of news, 
business messages and information between the 
Commonwealth countries still swifter and more 
reliable. 

The Company owns and maintains wireless relay 


stations on the Commonwealth trunk routes, 
operates the overseas telegraph services of most 
of the Colonial territories and cable services in 
various other countries throughout the world. 
Furthermore, it owns a world-wide network of 
150,000 miles of submarine cable and maintains 
it with a fleet of 8 cableships. 

Although it does not operate Overseas Telegraph 
Communications in this country, Cable and 
Wireless Ltd. is at your service day and night. The 
simple act of passing a cable form across a post 
office counter or phoning a message from your 
home or office to ‘ Overseas Telegrams’ sets it 
working for you. Cabling is very easy, very swift, 
very sure and costs much less than you’d expect. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 


2 
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service had changed their position for the worse. Over 
30 per cent of those who had, within the definition of the 
inquiry, settled down believed that they were worse off ; 
among those considered to be unsettled 40 per cent agreed 
that they were worse off (as against 17 per cent who thought 
they were actually better off). The definition of being 
settled, however, was simply being in regular employment 
or under systematic training-; disappointed ambitions of 
still higher things could hardly be assessed in a factual 
investigation, 

In general only ten per cent of those who were inter- 
viewed (the sample was ten per cent of the annual intake of 
national servicemen) failed to settle down ; and it is clear 
that nearly all of these had led pretty unsettled lives 
before being called up—a high proportion of them had held 
more than four jobs between leaving school and enlistment. 
This, in the view of the report, exonerates the services, but 
makes it, particularly necessary to give vocational guidance 
to boys who leave school early and face a prolonged transi- 
tional period before being called up. Evidently it will be 
the more necessary as the call-up age increases. The pro- 
blem of finding better fittings for the misfits remains, and 
goes beyond vocational guidance. What the inquiry could 
' not confirm or deny is whether the services improve the 
chances of many boys who would otherwise not settle down 
well in employment. The services believe that they do; 
and there may be some evidence for their view in the fact 
that two-thirds of those who had held over four jobs before 
enlistment subsequently were found to have settled down 
happily enough. 


Home Truths for India 


PUBLIC. defence of Britain’s foreign policy has been 

long overdue in India, and both speaker and venue 
were well chosen when the Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Affairs offered one in a talk to the Indian Council 
of World Affairs last week. It is extremely rare for the 
head of this ministry to make public statements which would 
not come equally harmlessly from royalty, but India’s 
attitude to Nato and Seato, and the harm done by the 
suggestion that the provisions of Nato would extend to Goa, 
gave Lord Home the right to take over from Mr Nehru 
for once the role of candid friend. Mr Nehru is big enough 
to accept a British minister’s right to state the case for the 
alliances in India, just as he usually states the Indian case 
against them when visiting London. 
which the Indian press suppressed vital parts of Lord 
Home’s address is regrettable and ominous ; it extended 
apparently even to newspapers which are normally ready 
to give space to the unpopular point of view. Does this 
mean that India’s doctrine of neutralism is now sacred and 
beyond criticism, while the Indian press freely reads the 
worst of motives into other peoples’ alliances—whether 
those of Britain, Pakistan or the United States ? 

Neutralism suits the climate of Indian opinion well ; it 
imparts an aura of high moral purpose ; it is theoretical 
and Brahminical. It is largely made possible by the 
readiness of nations on India’s flanks to defend themselves 
in concert. It permits India to share in the Colombo Plan, 


But the unison with 
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which is held to be moral, but to stand aloof from the 


- defence talks of the other Commonwealth Prime Ministers, 


which are not. Lord Home tried to make it clear in Delhi 
that defensive alliances were a natural and necessary 
reaction to the Communist bloc’s monolithic, heavily armed, 
and expansionist system; and he warned India that 
neutrality has no meaning for world Communism. But 
apparently the Indian public is not to be allowed to hear 
this point of view. If this mental isolation in self-righteous- 
ness persists, Indo-British relations will increasingly lack 
the mutual understanding on which so much practical co- 
operation between the two countries is based. Lord Home 
did right to try to.clear the air a little. His efforts lent 


reality to his office at the climax of a useful Commonwealth 
tour. 


An Undignified Wrangle 


S The Economist goes to press the UN General 
Assembly is making yet another attempt to agree on 
the disputed candidacy to the Security Council. It is to be 
hoped—but unfortunately cannot be taken for granted— 
that it will succeed. It is also to be hoped that it will take 
steps to avoid further repetitions of this undignified and 
time-consuming wrangle which since 1949 has cropped up 
with dreary regularity whenever the seat allotted to Eastern 
Europe under the 1946 “ gentlemen’s agreement ” has fallen 
vacant. 

For the last six years Jugoslavia, Greece. and Turkey 
have filled this seat in turn and always, of course, in the 
teeth of Soviet opposition. This year the argument should 
have been shorter since the Russians, who in 1949 protested 
passionately against -the election of Jugoslavia (Mr Vyshin- 
sky went so far as to call it “a violation of the Charter ”), 
soon abandoned their original candidate, Poland, in favour 
of Jugoslavia. The latter, being now persona grata to both 
East and West and geographically an indisputable part of 
eastern Europe, seemed to many other delegates, including 
the British, a good compromise candidate. But last week 
the Americans stuck doggedly to their original choice, the 
Philippines, and neither candidate managed to secure the 
necessary two-thirds majority. 

The American argument, that the non-Commonwealth 
Asian countries that have achieved independence in the last 
ten years are without adequate representation on the 
Security Council, is a perfectly valid.one. But it is no 
excuse for flouting the 1946 agreement on the distribution 
of the non-permanent seats in a way that is all too patently 
designed not merely to give the Asian states more repre- 
sentation but also to give the Communist bloc less. After 
all, so long as the Great Power veto exists, it makes no vital 
difference whether or not the Russians have an obedient 
echo in Security Council debates, while to deprive them 
of it does give the Communist bloc a legitimate grievance. 
The answer surely is to accept Jugoslavia as a compromise 
this time and to revise the 1946 agreement (which the 
Assembly clearly cannot manage without) so that one of 
the two seats now enjoyed by the Latin American bloc 
goes to a non-Commonwealth Asian country. 





Apartheid a la Mode 


NDER Mr Strydom, the South African government’s 
Unaciat policies are beginning to wear a new look. 
Recently there have been intensive efforts by Nationalist 
spokesmen to win the Africans over to apartheid, the policy 
of racial segregation. But this intriguing shift of emphasis 
towards persuasion rather than naked imposition does not 
mean that Mr Strydom is turning away from the policy of 
his predecessor ; his long-term aims are the same as Dr 
Malan’s. He is, however, a younger man, and has more 
time. 

It should not be too readily assumed that the Nationalist 
policy of wooing the African will fail. Indeed, it has already 
achieved some’ startling successes. Not long ago, a candi- 
date who openly endorsed apartheid nearly succeeded in 
winning a seat to represent Africans in parliament. The 
energetic Dr Verwoerd, Minister for Native Affairs, has 
stumped the country explaining his policies to mass meet- 
ings of Africans, and even his opponents admit that this 
novel policy (in the South African context) has created a 
deep impression. More recently, the emphasis has been on 
economic developments. A number of government spokes- 
men have been proclaiming that the policy of industrialising 
the Native Reserves — territories set aside for exclusive 
African occupation—will be the salvation of the Bantu 
races. Plans for investing £115 million in these areas have 
been mentioned. There are two views on the economic 
wisdom of shifting the industrial centre of gravity to these 
largely underdeveloped regions. But the government seems 
to have made up its mind and intends to disregard the expert 
findings of the Tomlinson Report, which apparently—it has 
been suppressed—was unfavourable to the project. 

Meanwhile the Nationalists are pushing ahead with other 
parts of their apartheid programme. At the cost of great 
injustice, and still greater confusion, the business of reclas- 
sifying the population in terms of the Population Register 
Act of 1950 is going ahead. People whose families had for 
generations regarded themselves as Coloured are being 
reclassified as Natives ; others who called themselves white 
have been arbitrarily termed Coloured. Already 7,000 
“ difficult cases ” have been reclassified and some 260 people 
have given notice of appeal ; but the Minister of the Interior 
has not yet set up the board which will hear them. The 
urgency with which this far-reaching measure is being 
pushed through suggests that Mr Strydom is sensitive to 
suggestions, such as that made in the recent UN report, 
that the inherent impracticability of doctrinaire apartheid 
is being revealed by a slowing down in its application. 


One Step Behind 


HE London County Council’s decision to raise rents 
T and impose a “ lodging charge ” on its housing estates is 
not, as might be supposed, an intelligent anticipation of 
Government policy but a very belated adjustment to meet 
rising costs. The rents of almost all post-1919 dwellings 
will be raised by an average of 3s. 6d. a week, and tenants 
will be charged an extra 2s. 6d. if they have one lodger and 
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gs. for two or more. The extra revenue will amount to 
about £1.8 million a year, but two-thirds of this is required 
to meet the extra cost of repairs and renewals, which has 
been covered in recent years by the expedient of running 
down balances. 

The increased charges are in themselves fair enough. 
Rents will be raised by widely varying amounts, according 
to the amenities of different dwellings. The lodger 
charge will not be applied to old people living with their 
children, but it will include—very reasonably—the 15,000 
married sons and daughters who are believed to -be 
sharing a dwelling with their parents. But, although 
administratively simple and fair, the lodger charge is a 
rather unsatisfactory expedient. The present charges will 
yield relatively little revenue ; but if they were raised, they 
would have the bad effect of discouraging an economic use 
of house-room—and thus lengthening further the LCC’s 
waiting list. This is just what a sensible rents policy should 
be designed to avoid. 

The LCC has in fact again postponed the more drastic 
overhaul of its rent policy which is clearly necessary. The 
increased charges now levied will suffice to keep pace with 
rising costs, but will do nothing to bring about the econo- 
mies called for by the Government’s new housing policy. 
Thus the London ratepayer, who is already contributing 
annually twice the amount of his statutory obligation 
towards the cost of housing, may be called on for still more ; 
while the average LCC tenant will be spending, even after 
the new increase, a smaller proportion of his earnings on 
rent than in 1946. Despite these facts the chairman of the 
housing committee, Mr Fisher, could still hope last week 
that a further review of rents could be avoided “ for some 


. time at least.” By now, he may doubt it. 


Stocks and Stipends 


HE Church of England has lately taken to explaining 
7 its finances to the public, and last year the Archbishop 
of Canterbury held the first press conference on the subject 
of the annual report of the Church Commissioners. Last 
week not only was another press conference held, but the 
Commissioners issued, in popular form, with diagrams, a 
shortened version of the report that they must annually 
present to the Home Secretary. 

This shows that the Commissioners have continued with 
the rearrangement of investments which was begun in 1948, 
and which largely takes the form of switching from gilt- 
edged securities into equities. Out of £19.6 million worth 
of securities sold in the year ending March, 1955, £18.6 
million worth were gilt-edged ; and of £19.4 million worth 
of securities bought, £13.2 million were equities. The 
total amount invested in industrial ordinaries rose from 
£3.5 million in 1949 to £40.6 million in 1955. Even so, 
however, over half the portfolio is still in British Govern- 
ment securities. 

The object of these operations is not primarily capital 
appreciation. The Commissioners, for example, did no 
hasty selling before the recent slump in share prices. Their 
main object is to increase the yield on the portfolio, and 
how successfully this has been achieved is shown in the 
diagram on the next page. 
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In all, the Commissioners’ income increased by {£1.4 
million, to £10.5 million. This has enabled them, among 
other things, to continue the good work of supplementing 
parsons’ stipends and pensions, and of improving parson- 
ages: objects that fall within the statutory limitation 
of “purposes directly concerned with the cure of 
souls and the living Ministry of the Church.” The 
grants for stipends (which the dioceses distribute at their 
discretion), have mounted steadily and have now reached 


THE CHURCH’S REINVESTMENT 
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an annual sum of £1.4 million. Almost no incumbent now 
gets less than the minimum income of £550 a year, plus a 
free house and his Easter offering up to £50 (but alas, the 
average Easter offering is only £15 and the parson pays 
tax on that). About half the dioceses have been able to 
set their own minimum above £550, and the Archbishop 
looks forward to a new minimum of {£600 and later of 
£750. Further switching of securities may raise yields 
rather more, but the new targets will not be achieved 
without redoubled generosity on the part of the laity. 


Straight Issue at Buraimi 


HE Trucial Oman levies, which are British officered, 
but were acting at the behest of two Arabian rulers— 

the Sultan of Muscat and the Sheikh of Abu Dhabi—have 
this week moved against the Saudi Arabian “ police” force 
that was squatting, by agreement, in the disputed oasis of 
Buraimi. There were no fatal casualties, and the motive 
behind the act, which is supported by the British Govern- 
ment, was to “ resume previous’control ” of the oasis because 
settlement by arbitration had failed. The distorted course 
of the arbitral pro- 
ceedings was 
described in The 
Economist of 
September 24th ; they 
have since become 
wholly abortive owing 
to the resignation of 
the Belgian and the 
Cuban jurists on the 
SAUDI panel of arbitrators— 
o Miles : || proof that no inter- 
auaiamenianan “ £°¢_*}| national lawyer who 
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values his repute will sit in the conditions created by 
Saudi bribery. 

The real issue at stake is the survival of the sheikdoms 
of the Trucial coast as independent units. Some of these 
are known and all are suspected of possessing large oil re- 
sources ; Saudi appetite for these is insatiable, and were it 
not for the British protection accorded in the nineteenth 
century, a Saudi advance seaward would no doubt have 
taken place long since. It nearly occurred in Kuwait in 
1921 ; it was tried again at Buraimi in 1952. Were it to 
succeed at any one point, a precedent would be set for 
further Saudi bites at the cake. 

The coastal rulers, and the oil companies who work for 
them, have a British flag to thank for immunity from pres- 
sure. Contrary to popular belief, these oil companies are 
not exclusively British. Those which are American include 
the Gulf Oil Company in Kuwait, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany operating in Saudi Arabia is exclusively American, and 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and Socony in 
Qatar and beyond ; the interested French company is the 
Compagnie Frangaise des Pétroles. Because the oil com- 
pany operating in Saudi Arabia is exclusively American, and 
that in Abu Dhabi is British-managed, onlookers tend to 
rate the Buraimi quarrel as an Anglo-American one. In 
fact, the State Department has protégés on both sides. 


From Sagres to Salazar 


FOUNTAIN of historical journalism has gushed up to 

greet the state visit to London of the President of 
Portugal, raising before the British public’s eye not only 
the Iron. Duke and the lines of Torres Vedras but also such 
remoter figures as John of Gaunt, Philippa of Lancaster, and 
her son, Henry the Navigator—the Infante de Sagres, as the 
Portuguese name him, after the bleak headland where he 
planned Europe’s first great oceanic ventures. The press 
has, perhaps, insisted too much on the remarkable continuity 
of England’s “oldest alliance.” The 14th-century treaty 
did not prevent the 17th-century naval battles which enabled 
the English to establish themselves on the west coast of 
India, nor did it bring England to Portugal’s rescue in 1580. 
But it may have seemed an incivility to recall these things 
when saluting a very welcome guest. Friendship between 
Portugal and Britain is real enough today, however tenuous 
it may at. times have been in past centuries. 

It is curious, however, that this week’s intensive explora- 
tion of Portuguese history has not given prominence to the 
fact that the second centenary of the great Lisbon earthquake 
falls next week. Admittedly, the tragic cataclysm of 1755 
would in itself be an unnecessarily gloomy memory to evoke 
at this moment. But to recall it is also to evoke the memory 
of the great work of reconstruction and modernisation in 
Lisbon carried out by the Marques de Pombal. In his 
vigour, his many-sidedness, and the dictatorial powers that 
enabled him to put through sweeping reforms, Pombal fore- 
shadowed Portugal’s present Prime Minister. But Pombal’s 
fatal mistake was his complete failure to prepare a successor. 
Dr Salazar, for his part, has admittedly trained a whole 
generation of competent administrators. But the question 
remains whether any of them could take over the premier’s 
unique role. Will his system remain workable when it no 
longer pivots on his highly individual personality ? 





Letters to the Editor 


The Lisbon Story 


Sir—I was painfully surprised to read 
in your issue of September 17th a letter 
by a Mr A. Ferreira, of Lourenco 
Marques, making an underhand attack 
on Dr Salazar, the Portuguese premier, 
who raised the country from the dust 
heap to its present-day prosperity and 
prestige. That does not look very much 
like treating its nationals as “cattle” ; 
at any rate, the overwhelming majority 
of Portuguese do not think so. Only a 
tiny minority—mainly professional 
troublemakers—keeps raising the worn- 
out bogey, “lack of political freedom.” 
The only political “ freedom ” denied +o 
the Portuguese is that of making political 
“nuisances ” of themselves. 

It was the unscrupulous use of un- 
restricted political liberties which 
brought the country to the very edge 
of bankruptcy, with scores of revolutions 
and utter misgovernment, from 1910 to 
1928. Happily, that period is now over. 
—Yours faithfully, PRAIA MONFORTE 
Lisbon 


Hire Purchase in Restraint 


Sir—The real effect—or lack of it—of 
hire purchase restrictions on motor cars 
(Mr I. C. H. Burton’s letter, October 
15th) cannot be assessed without a com- 
parison of new car registrations with hire 
purchase car sales. Such a comparison 
discloses that no hire purchase restric- 
tions will affect new car sales, for the 
simple reason that only a very small 
proportion of new cars are sold on hire 
purchase. 

It is likely that over 150,000 new cars 
were registered since July, when hire 
purchase restrictions came into force. 
Of these, only 20,375 were sold on hire 
yairchase, a little over 14 per cent. 

If the Chancellor, in his unenviable 
position, can have regard to economic 
facts and economic justice, he should 
certainly reduce the minimum deposit 
on old cars. Nothing short of new car 
rationing or a penal rate of purchase tax 
will affect new car sales.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. LEWIN 
London, N.W.3 


Mr Diem Loses Favour 


Sir—The article in your issue of Octo- 
ber 8th reveals in melancholy fashion 
the failure of the French-educated 
Vietnamese élite to provide the example 
and the leadership that it should 
be its function to give in a national 
emergency. Moreover the pretensions 
and the capacity for destructive 
criticism shown by many members 
of this élite have tended to obscure the 


real worth of the Vietnamese people. 
For the rural population of Vietnam, 
whose stubborn resistance to the Viet 
Minh has been based both on attach- 
ment to its traditions and bitter experi- 
ence of Communist tyranny, have paid 
the major part of the heavy toll in blood 
and suffering exacted by nine years of 
savage civil war. Ill-equipped, prac- 
tically unpaid, without medical supplies 
or expectations of disability pensions, 
they have fought stubbornly and 
obscurely, as members of militia and 
auxiliary forces, as guards, partisans 
and coolies. 

May I suggest that the existence of 
this race should be remembered when 
the bland statement in your corre- 
spondent’s article is read to the effect 
that, as an asset second apparently only 
to American aid, Mr Diem could count 
on the encouragement of most of the 
nationalist inteHectuals who had re- 
mained neutral in the “ Franco-Viet 
Minh” struggle.—Yours faithfully, 

J. D. LANCASTER 
Roquevaire, Bouches du Rhéne 


White Collar Union | 


Sir—It is true that the new allowances 
for advanced work (proposed by local 
authority representatives on the Burn- 
ham Committee, prompted by the 
Minister of Education) were officially 
accepted by the NUT. But your Note 
of October 22nd does not indicate the 
state of affairs in the rank and file of the 
union. The scheme has been bitterly 
condemned by many NUT local officials 
and ordinary members, and NUT 
majorities on local committees have at 
times directed their efforts towards 
delaying the implementation of the 
award. NUT headquarters would do 
well to discourage this attitude, which 
can only foster disunity in the profession. 


—Yours faithfully, C. M. CuswortH 
Lichfield 


Elections and Electors 


Smr—Your reviewer criticises Dr Ross 
for using fairly strong language about’ 
certain people ; yet he did so, not because 
those people disagree with him, but 
because they disregard facts and use 
terms like proportional representation 
without troubling to find out what they 
really mean. The worst example— 
because its influence is greatest—is pro- 
vided by the headquarters of our two 
major political parties. They have, of 
course, a perfect right to oppose PR if 
they want to. But in candidates’ hand- 
books which give facts and figures about 
everything else that may conceivably 
crop up in a political meeting, there is 
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not to be found a single fact about what 
voting systems exist or in what countries 
they are used. Conservative and Labour 
speakers are left to make fools of them- 
selves through ignorance of such facts 
as that France has never elected her 
parliament by any form of proportional 
representation except in 1945 and 1946. 
—Yours faithfully, ENID LAKEMAN 
Tunbridge Wells 


The Oppenheimer Case 


Sir—It is Mr Floris, and not I, who 
regards the Oppenheimer case as a 
“witch-hunt.” For what animates 
witch-hunters but “fear” or “ awe,” as 
Mr Floris variously terms it ? And how 
else do they behave but by substituting 
their own “repulsion” for the proper 
workings of the judicial process ? 
Whether the ensuing tragedy is 
“classical ” or not, I would not presume 
to say. But I believe Othello is in good 
standing amongst the critics, despite the 
considerable role accorded to “honest 
Iago.”—Yours faithfully, 
YOuR REVIEWER 


Officers and Gentlemen 


Str—I have a suggestion which may 
well relieve anxiety about the recruit- 
ment into the civil service, and provide 
a simultaneous solution to the difficulty 
of retired officers in finding suitable 
employment to eke out their inadequate 
pensions. It is that suitable officers, on 
being retired from the active list, should 
be offered a transfer to the equivalent 
grade in the civil service, for employ- 
ment solely within the appropriate ser- 
vice department. By this simple expe- 
dient, any shortage in the executive or 
administrative classes—an if the 
scheme were extended to NCOs, in the 
clerical class also—can be speedily and 
efficiently made good. Most officers who 
have been to staff college spend some 
time during their service career working 
in their respective service department 
and are familiar with the administrative 
routine of their service, so that they 
would need no additional training. Their 
first-hand experience of active service 
conditions would indeed render them 
more rather than less capable of appre- 
ciating the problems with which they 
would have to deal. 

In fact, Sir, such an arrangement 
seems to offer every advantage. It 
increases the productive service which 
can be obtained from an officer, thus 
affording the Treasury a_ substantial 
economic saving ; it assists the civil ser- 
vice by releasing the dwindling number 
of permanent civil servants for employ- 
ment in other departments where their 
special talents can be more fully utilised ; 
and it helps the services first by render- 
ing a service career more permanent and 
hence more attractive, and secondly by 
ensuring that the service departments 
are staffed by men and women whose 
approach to service problems is more 
likely to be sympathetic and based on 
personal knowledge.—Yours faithfully, 

Civis SOLDATUS 
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Books & Publications 


The Peacemakers 


LES DELIBERATIONS DU CONSEIL 
DES QUATRE. March 24-June 28, 1919: 
Volume I and II.. 

Paris: Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. 521 and 579 pages respec- 
tively. 39s. or 1,800 frs. each. 


HE last meeting of the Big Four at 

the Paris Peace Conference was 
largely occupied with an inconclusive 
discussion about how its records should 
be treated. Wilson argued that the 
records were private and that his suc- 
cessors would have no right to them; 
Clemenceau that they belonged to the 
French state. All were agreed that pub- 
lication was undesirable, and although 
the record of one meeting was put 
verbatim into the official life of Wilson, 
the whole series, largely through British 
insistence, remained undivulged. 

The first important publication was of 
excerpts from the diary of the secretary 
to the Italian delegation, Count Aldro- 
vandi Marescotti, published in _ his 
books: Guerra Diplomatica (1936) and 
Nuovi Ricordi (1938). These excerpts 
included notes of what was said at meet- 
ings at which Italy was represented and 
matters affecting Italy discussed, with 
lively comments on the bearing and 
behaviour of the participants. The first 
formal publication was that of the 
minutes drawn up by Sir Maurice (now 
Lord) Hankey, which take up Volumes V 
and VI of the Peace Conference records 
in the official series “ Foreign Relations 
of the United States.” These appeared 
in 1944 and 1946. Now a decade later 
we have what is the most illuminating 
of the sources, the full notes of the Big 
Four’s interpreter, Professor Paul Man- 
toux. They do not, of course, supersede 
the Hankey volumes, since they do not 
contain the documents around which the 
discussions went on; but they add to 
them in two ways. Thirty-seven of the 
meetings do not figure at all in the 
Hankey records because he was not 
present, and while Lord Hankey’s 
minutes are in oratio obliqua—that inter- 
esting Whitehall survival of an educa- 
tional system based upon the classics— 
Professor Mantoux’s notes represent, 
like Count Aldrovandi Marescotti’s, an 
attempt to reproduce direct speech. It 
must be noted that neither the Frénch- 
man nor the Italian wrote shorthand 
and that M. Mantoux simply dictated 
notes each morning based upon his jot- 
tings for translation purposes of what 
had been said on the previous day. 
Even now, therefore, we cannot claim 
that we have the actual words ex- 
changed ; but we can follow the course 
of the argument point by point, and the 


result is a vivid historical document. 

Professor Mantoux calls attention 
himself to two important points arising 
from meetings not recorded by Lord 
Hankey. In the first place, his notes 
show how the inclusion in the treaty of 
article 231—the war-guilt clause—arose 
from an effort by Mr Norman Davis to 
find a formula that would justify the 
compromise reached on reparations be- 
tween the Anglo-French and the Ameri- 
can viewpoints. In the second place, 
the early sessions provide further 
evidence of the complexities of the 
dilemma presented to the peacemakers 
by the civil strife in Russia. ther 
points not arising from Lord Hankey’s 
minutes can easily be added, both from 
the meetings before April 19, when he 
was not regularly present, and from later 
ones. From the former there is, for 
instance, a lengthy discussion on the 
question of criminal responsibility with 
regard to the invasion of Belgium and 
to German breaches of the laws of war ; 
from the latter there are the efforts in 
Orlando’s absence to deal with the 
problem of Wilson’s opposition to 
Italian claims in the Adriatic and (with 
Venizelos’s help) with their encroach- 
ments in Asia Minor. 

This text should also serve to efface 
the fantastic picture of the peacemakers 
which we owe to the frivolous accept- 
ance of Keynes’s caricatures. What we 
see are serious statesmen well aware, as 
their later critics have not been, of the 
intense difficulty not merely of making 
a just peace, but of making any peace 
at all ; conscious both of the importance 
of the principles to which they had given 
allegiance and of the occasions where 
these principles gave conflicting guid- 
ance or none at all; we see methodical 
work carried on in conditions of great 
difficulty. For the student of inter- 
national relations the interplay of actual 
problems with the public opinion to 
which each negotiator was in a different 
way responsible should provide an un- 
surpassed illustration of the realities of 
diplomacy; it is worth a _ thousand 
academic treatises. 


Sleeping Beauty 
THE STATE OF FRANCE. 
By Herbert “iithy. Translated by Eric 
Mosbacher. 


Secker and Warburg. 487 pages. 35s. 


T is not new to describe France as 
the Sick Man of Europe, yet seldom 
has the diagnosis been presented in so 
effective and dramatic away as by 
Dr Liithy, who supports it with an 
impressive description of symptoms. 
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According to him, France is suffering 
from sleeping sickness, but, unlike the 
fairy-tale princess, this Sleeping Beauty 
decays in slumber, and the outside 
world does not wait for an awakening. 
The illness is the result of arrested de- 
velopment, of a collective hankering 
after former glories. France, once the 
vanguard of progress, has become the 
“kingdom of acquired positions ” ; with 
eyes fixed on the past, it fights a rear- 
guard battle against the industrial 
revolution. 

A progressive accumulation of privi- 
leges has built up a Chinese wall of pro- 
tection around an economy supported 
by state subsidies and foreign aid. 
“ France’s clocks keep a different hour,” 
ran the original title of this book, which 
argues that attempts to alter them to 
the right time are powerless against 
the diffuse forces of vested interests. 
Parliament is capable of eloquent out- 
bursts and of waging the battles of yes- 
teryear, but ultimately it always comes to 
the rescue of Clochemerle, whose privi- 
leges are protected also by a strong and 
centralised administration. In the re- 
sulting stagnation the live forces of the 
nation are paralysed. The benefits of 
industrial modernisation, carried out 
through the Monnet Plan, are lost on 
the way to consumers in an antiquated 
distributive system. At the same time, 
the unprivileged sections of the popula- 
tion feel themselves outsiders, with no 
stake in the regime, and this partly 
accounts for the strength of the Com- 
munist Party. 

This conservative attitude could be 
justified if the French were really able 
to preserve their way of life against the 
encroachments of modern times. Dr 
Liithy, however, rightly maintains that, 
in the long run, this social stagnation is 
bound to bring about a decay of 
France’s cultural heritage to the detri- 
ment of world civilisation. What, then, 
is the solution? Dr Liithy starts from 
the premise that nation-states ate an 
outworn concept in the atomic age, a 
premise even more valid for other coun- 
tries than for France. From this he 
jumps to a defence of “Little Europe” 
(that is, one based on the six countries 
of the Schuman Plan). He does not, 
however, describe how this European 
cure would be applied nor answer fairly 
the French objections: the fear of Ger- 
man domination in a continental align- 
ment or of a supra-national assembly 
whose political colouring would be dis- 
tasteful to France. 

Indeed, Dr Liithy, deploring the 
French habit of parish-pump politics, 
now joins the parochial battles of the 
French “ ultra-Europeans.” This may 
explain the brief dismissal of Indo- 
China and certain, now strange-sound- 
ing, errors over Morocco in an other- 
wise interesting survey of overseas 
France. It is also the reason why, 
instead of a reasoned‘ argument for 
Europe, we are offered a garbled version 
of the struggle over EDC, a great deal 
of rhetorics and irrelevant polemics. 
The “European idea” is now at a low 
ebb, and a more objective, more efficient 
case will have to be made to revive it. 
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Dr Liithy has been much more success- 
ful with his indictment of. modern 
France than with his apologia for Little 
Europe. The mending of historical 
clocks has proved too much for this able 
craftsman from Zurich. 


Misused Opportunities 


FROM VIENNA TO VERSAILLES. 
By L. C. B. Seaman. 
Methuen. 227 pages. 9s. 6d. 


R SEAMAN’S brief, but. clear, 
“re-examination” of European 
affairs from 1815 to 1920 should help 
to correct the increasingly popular belief 
that the sins visited on us are those, not 
of our fathers or even our great- 
grandfathers, but of more _ remote 
political ancestors—Louis XIV, or 
Luther, or even Pope Hildebrand. His 
almost surgical analysis reveals a 
nineteenth-century Europe pregnant 
with opportunities ; and explains why 
these were stillborn or shortlived. 

He professes by “elucidation and 
interpretation ” to qualify or dissipate 
myths still unquestioned by too many 
writers, teachers and students. He is 
intentionally provocative “because his- 
torical study that does not challenge the 
reader to think is poor stuff.” He claims 
to show students “ how to interpret facts 
as well as to recite them in chronological 
order.” But as the “common reader” 
envisaged by the publishers may not be 
so conscientious as Mr Seaman’s students 
in testing his iconoclastic generalisations 
by reference to the bibliography, foot- 
notes or explanatory references to other 
opinions at the end of each chapter 
would have helped the reader to trace 
the steps by which Mr Seaman reached 
his conclusions. 

Among the legends attacked are: that 
there was such a thing as the “ congress 
system”; that middle-class discontent 
caused the 1848 Revolutions ; that Louis 
Napoleon “overthrew” the Second 
Republic ; and that Bismarck deceived 
him at Biarritz and subsequently united 
Germany; and that a condition of 
international anarchy existed in the 
decade before 1914. In general the 
authorities mentioned confirm these 
contentions ; but their support would be 
greatly strengthened if, in a second 
edition, the recently published life of 
Bismarck by Mr A. J. P. Taylor, whose 
conclusions are strikingly similar, were 
added to the list. 

The general reader is likely to be more 
interested in post-Crimean Europe ; and 
so, one guesses, is Mr Seaman. His 
treatment of Bismarck has all the merits 
of a good short story ; while the chapter 
entitled “Cry Havoc . . . 1907-1914” 
justifies the book’s purpose: it is a 
brilliant achievement to have dis- 
entangled the complicated diplomatic 
rivalries (and misconceptions) of the 
period between Bismarck’s fall and 
Bethman-Hollweg’s criminal folly so 
concisely—yet so clearly as to leave no 
doubt about the justice of the author’s 
verdict. 

The book is well printed, of handy 
size, and equipped with simple but 
adequate maps. 


American Institutions 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
POLTIHACGS: 

By Allen M. Potter. 

Faber. 318 pages. 25s. 


MERICAN scholars turn out a liberal 
supply of textbooks on the political 
institutions of the United States, but Mr 
Potter differs from his academic fellow 
countrymen in having written his\for 


a British audience and against the back- , 
ground of experience provided by teach- 


ing in a British university.| He is there- 
fore able to provide an ‘introduction 
specifically adjusted to the varieties of 
ignorance and misconception current in 
these islands about American politics, 
while at the same time retaining an 
authentic American appreciation of his 
own country’s institutions. 

Occasionally Mr Potter’s translation 
of transatlantic idiom and intent stop 
just short of what is needed for full 
comprehensibility. What is a British 
undergraduate to make of such a term 
as “collegiate directorates ” (page 193) ? 
Nothing in his reading of Raymond 
Chandler will prepare him for the 
realisation that it means “ governing 
boards” rather than “university hand- 
books.” But in the main Mr Potter’s 
book is refreshingly free from jargon, 
and he can, when he feels it necessary, 
fit a sharp point to his pen: “ Federalism 
is like a heavy mortgage: it makes it 
possible to build a house, but it is very 
difficult to pay it off.” 

The layout of the book is sensible and 
straightforward. Beginning with a 
rather humdrum treatment of the con- 
stitution and the history of federalism, it 
goes on to a very lively treatment of 
“ federalism today ” and the history and 
working of American party politics. It 
would be too much to say that Mr Potter 
fully explains the intricacies of the con- 
gressional system, but at least he makes 
the British reader understand why it is 
inexplicable. There is a very up-to-date 
treatment of the executive and a critical 
chapter on those weakest of American 
institutions, the state governments 
(though one would have welcomed a 
fuller recognition of the growing political 
importance of the state governors). The 
concluding chapters on the judiciary are 
adequate, but may leave the inquiring 
British layman still somewhat bemused 
as to the exact nature and purpose of 
judicial review. But the book as a 
whole is a success and deserves to be 
widely used. 


As They See Themselves 


SELF-PORTRAIT OF YOUTH. 
By G. W. Jordan and E. M. Fisher. 
Heinemann. 187 pages. 12s. 6d. 


i this slim and unpretentious work 
lies an answer to the perennial head- 
ache of educationists and administrators, 
the problem of providing further educa- 


tion for the many. It is the story of a 
fascinating, original and moving experi- 
ment in a London recreational evening 
institute. The Grosvenor, the institute’s 
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pen name, discovered a method of 
building up a happy united community 
based on the real needs and problems of 
its individual members. 

Mr Jordan found that one of the 
greatest disadvantages for a _ child 
leaving school was a sense of not know- 
ing where he stood in relation to others. 
In his opinion, the two educational 
inquiries most needed at the moment are 
the discovery of “a means of ensuring 
that freer studies be taken seriously ; 
secondly to devise tests compatible with 
new freedoms, which will give pupils an 
understandable end in view.” 

All young people are eager to find their 
own level ; they need security as well as 
adventure ; they ask how they stand in 
comparison with their contemporaries. 
Many suffer from an unnecessary sense 
of inferiority because they have never 
been tested. 

This sense of inferiority was in its turn 
the cause of rowdiness, gangsterism and 
a general attitude of jeering and ridicule. 
In the words of one of the boys at the 
Grosvenor, “ When they can’t dance it 
disappoints them, and they hang round 
the’ walls and make themselves a 
thundering nuisance, to hide their feel- 
ings of inferiority.” The repeated 
statements of the young people looking 
back on their school work emphasised 
that it was lack of confidence, and not 
lack of ability, that so often impeded 
their progress. 

It should be pointed out that one of 
the secrets of Grosvenor’s success is the 
encouragement given to its students to 
air their views on anything that concerns 
them, whether in organised “brains 
trusts” or in informal discussion. They 
are expected to be frank, and their frank- 
ness provides us, through their reported 
conversations, with a revealing picture 
of the world seen through adolescent 
eyes and especially of how they want 
to be treated by adults. Mr Jordan and 
Miss Fisher are to be congratulated on 
producing a piece of original sociological 
research. It should be read by all who 
have to do similar work with young 
people. 


The Use of Symbols 


CHRISTIANITY AND SYMBOLISM. 
By F. W. Dillistone. 
Collins. 320 pages. 21s. 


HRISTIANITY has always used 

symbolic language in its efforts to 
state ideas not susceptible. of statement 
in bald, plain, sense-governed prose. It 
has talked about God as “up there,” 
about sacrificial rites and slain lambs. 
Today it is contended, not only by non- 
Christians, that some of these symbols 
have ceased to convey any meaning and 
that it is necessary to restate, revise or 
jettison them. The ancient symbols 
were framed in an agricultural society 
which believed that the universe 
possessed three storeys. Most of us 
know practically nothing about agricul- 
ture and few of us think that the universe 
is storeyed. The New Testament has 
a poetic picture—“a stream of fresh 
water.” How shall we understand the 
force of the analogy when ‘reservoirs and 
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cisterns and chlorine have mercifully 
deprived streams of most of their 
physical importance and left only an 
aesthetic pleasure to the hiker and the 
motorist ? Yet symbols must be used 
if we are to express some of the deepest 
aspirations of the spirit of man. 

This is the problem to which Dr 
Dillistone has addressed himself, with 
a formidable wealth of illustration from 
psychology and anthropology and the 
comparative study of religions. He 
defines symbol with care, though not all 
the sentences are immediately lucid 
(“the metaphorical process . is the 
secret of all life”) and ranges the world 
of analogy, sign, image, mathematical 
equation, rite, psychological association, 
and even of symbol when it is loosely 
used to mean evidence or symptom. In 
this wide context of symbolic sign and 
language he asks whether the Christian 
sacraments are “outmoded,” whether 
their symbolism is now unintelligible. 
He wraps the answer round with some 
sesquipedalian words and not so straight- 
forward sentences ; but one is relieved to 
find that he still thinks them intelligible. 
Indeed it does not seem to matter 
whether I wield a pen or a pitchfork, 
whether I get water from a brook or 
from a tap, whether I fetch corn from 
the fields or buy wrapped bread—T still 
need to wash and I still need to eat. 
So long as life persists the symbols of 
washing and eating will be understood. 


Expansion in the West 


EMPIRE ON THE PACIFIC. 
By Norman A. Graebner. 
New York: The Ronald Press. 
$4.50. 


R GRAEBNER’S book is the result 
of an investigation into the precise 
circumstances in which the United 
States acquired those four jewels in the 
Republic’s diadem, the West Coast 
states. American enjoyment of a Pacific 
coastline seems now so natural, such a 
perfect example of “ manifest destiny” 
fulfilling itself, that it might seem to 
call for no very deep-delved explanation. 
Yet in the eighteen-forties it was by no 
means so certain that Britain, in addition 
to keeping its hold on Oregon, would not 
also lift California from the decrepit 
grasp of Mexico—and that, in any case, 
“the great American desert,” as it was 
then regarded, would not for ever isolate 
the Pacific coast from the Mississippi 
Valley. The first two years of Polk’s 
presidency changed all that, and added 
to the lebensraum of the United States 
the whole area from the Rio Grande to 
the 49th parallel, and from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Pacific. How was this 
done ? 


287 pages. 


Mr Graebner’s contention is that it 
was planned that way. He thinks that 
the influence of “manifest destiny” 
propagandists and western pioneers has 
been over-rated, and the role of com- 
mercial interests and geopoliticians, who 
wanted the West Coast harbours, has 
been under-rated. It may be so. He 
has certainly brought out in high relief 


the evidence in favour of a consciously 
planned policy to secure California and 
Oregon as gateways to the east. But, 
of course, there is no incompatibility 
between “ manifest destiny,” pioneering 
and mercantile diplomacy. The truth 
was that, provided it could be done 
without war with Britain, no one in the 
United States had anything to lose by 
the acquisition of Oregon and California, 
and a precise allocation of motive and 
influence seems hardly as important to 
the recorder as it obviously has to the 
author. Nevertheless, “Empire on the 
Pacific ” is a carefully documented, use- 
ful study of a dramatic phase of 
American expansionism. 


Foretelling Recidivism 


PREDICTION METHODS IN RELA- 
TION TO BORSTAL TRAINING. 
By Hermann Mannheim and Leslie T. 
Wilkins. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 284 pages. 
17s. 6d. 


HE authors of this book, which was 

Officially sponsored by the Home 
Office, took as their starting point the 
following proposition :— 

(a) Some youths return to crime after 

Borstal training, others do not. 

(b) Recorded in Borstal files and in 
other places are data regarding the past 
criminal career, background and _ per- 
sonality of each youth which were con- 
sidered to be of use in deciding what 
type of Borstal institution he should 
be sent to (for instance whether “ open” 
or “closed”), how long his training 
should last, and what arrangements 
should be made after his release. 

They examined the information in 
(b) and carefully established what was 
most important to (a). Having found the 
most important objective and measurable 
criteria, and having determined their 
precise statistical correlation to the 
behaviour of Borstal boys after release, 
they then asked themselves this ques- 
tion: Is it possible, by using the same 
criteria, correctly weighted, to indicate 
in advance the chance of a particular 
youth going straight or relapsing into 
crime? They found they were indeed 
able to construct an efficient instrument 
of prediction for this purpose, and their 
results were at least three times as 
accurate as the subjective and intuitive 
judgment of Borstal governors who had 
known the youths personally for many 
months. 

The study has yielded much useful 
incidental information, such as the need 
for revision of the data that ought to be 
kept in Borstal files. It has also shown 
that training in “open” Borstals, even 
for youths who constitute poor risks as 
regards subsequent rehabilitation, would 
produce better results than training in 
the sometimes prison-like “closed” 
Borstals. Then, too, the factors which 
have been shown to be significant for 
behaviour after release may prove im- 
portant in future research into the 
causes of crime. 

But the real importance of this 
pioneer work lies in the fact that it ought 
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to open the way for a much more effec- 
tive and rational treatment of crime. The 
authors are careful not to underestimate 
the value of individual judgment, which 
can take into account special circum- 
stances that cannot be fitted into a pre- 
dictive device ; nor do they claim that 
prediction can ever be 100 per cent 
accurate, for the vagaries of fate can 
never be foretold. But what they have 
done is to demonstrate that the present 
methods of dealing with offenders are 
little better than hit-and-miss, and that 
something a good deal more efficient 
could be substituted by the use of 
scientific methods to select the right 
treatment for the right person. The 
firstetask is, however, further research 
with different categories of offenders and 
different penal methods. The cost of 


crime to the community is so high that 
it is to be hoped that funds for such 
work will be forthcoming. 


Australian Commander 


BLAMEY. 
By John Hetherington. 


Angus and Robertson. 257 pages. 16s. 


~IELD MARSHAL SIR THOMAS 
BLAMEY, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Australian forces during the last war 
in the Middle East, and later in the 
Pacific, was a very able soldier who 
learned his craft as chief of staff in the 
first World War to that great Australian 
general, Sir John Monash. Wavell and 
Auchinleck, under whom Blamey served 
as Deputy Commander in Cairo, 
admired him as a commander, though 
they found him on occasion difficult and 
obdurate to deal with. 

Blamey was. certainly a _ very 
determined—and at times a very wily— 
military leader. No doubt he needed 
these qualities to command Australian 
troops in battle and at the same time to 
cope with the cross-currents of the 
Australian politics in which his post 
inevitably involved him. He was out- 
spoken, and right, on the dangers of the 
expedition to Greece in 1941. But the 


account which Mr Hetherington gives 


of Blamey’s motives in insisting on the 
relief of the Australian garrison in 
Tobruk in the autumn of that year make 
less pleasant reading. This operation, 
which Sir Winston Churchill resisted 
vehemently because of the wasteful 
diversion of naval forces involved, was 
carried through because Blamey insisted 
at the time that the garrison was not 
physically up to any further fighting. 
It now seems that his motive was rather 
to gather into one force the scattered 
Australian formations—a result which 
could have been achieved without diffi- 
culty six weeks later when Tobruk was 
relieved by land. 

Mr Hetherington, holding fast to the 
iconoclastic tradition of Australian 
journalism, has given us very much a 
warts-and-all portrait of Sir Thomas. 
There is much in it that is interesting. 
But there could have been a great deal 
more had greater space been bestowed 
on Blamey’s campaigns and less on the 
more trivial incidents in his life. 
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Washington, D.C. 

R JOHN FOSTER DULLES went to Geneva this 

week well protected from the rear. That, in itself, 
is perhaps the most important fact about the American 
approach to the conference of Foreign Ministers. Despite 
President Eisenhower’s illness, control of American foreign 
policy is today firmly established where it should always 
have been, in the executive branch of the government. 
Before Mr Dulles left he briefed congressional leaders, who 
no doubt exercised their right of offering advice. But he 
did not think it necessary this time to take any Senators 
with him to Geneva to give him a certificate of good conduct 
on his return. 

In the last two years the State Department has been 
strengthened in several ways. The 1954 elections trans- 
ferred the control of Congress from Republicans, who still 
behaved as if they were in opposition, to Democrats who still 
behaved as if they were in-power. This, in turn, brought 
on an era of intelligent co-operation between Democratic 
leaders on Capitol Hill and the men shaping the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. Moreover, the theory that the present 
world power of Communism and the whole complex of 
foreign affairs were the result of conspiracy and subversion 
lost ground. This was due partly to the mere passage of 
time and partly to the deadening effect of publication. The 
release of the Yalta papers ranks with last year’s visit to 
Washington of Dr Syngman Rhee as a symbolic milestone 
in American foreign policy. When Dr Rhee called for 
marching orders in Korea a deathly pall fell on his con- 
gressional audience and the practical meaning of bellicose 
talk was revealed. Similarly, the Yalta papers, with their 
occasional indiscretions but no suggestion of malfeasance, 
stifled controversy with a yawn. There is nothing like 
several pages of solid type in the New York Times, which 
republishes such documents verbatim, to dissipate emotion. 
Last week another stiff dose of boredom was added: the 
Pentagon released the papers dealing with General Mac- 
Arthur’s attitude to bringing the Russians into the Far 
Eastern war, and this will have helped combat the right-wing 
myth that the Democrats lost the peace. 

But Mr Dulles is also backed by something more positive. 
The Eisenhower approach, symbolising both in foreign and 
domestic affairs a distrust of stridency, has emerged as the 
authentic present-day tone of the American people. Perhaps 
the best proof of this is the speech on-foreign affairs that 
Vice-President Nixon delivered two weeks ago. It is not 
long since Mr Nixon was stoking the furnace of 
partisanship by asking, for example, whether it was not 


American Survey 


Backing Mr Dulles 


AMERICAN SuRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


wonderful that the country now had a Secretary of State 
who could stand up to the Russians. The line which he 
has now decided to take, and which he will presumably 
adhere to during the election campaign in 1956, is entirely 
different. It is an attempt to make foreign policy non- 
controversial by generously attributing to such Democrats 
as Senator George and Senator Lyndon Johnson much of 
the credit for its authorship. 

Moreover, Mr Nixon, to the delighted surprise of the . 
State Department which had rather nervously offered to help 
him with the script, took the occasion to proclaim to the 
world that Mr Eisenhower’s foreign policy was not peculiar 
to the President. The speech was an orthodox recital of 
the purest State Department doctrine, not omitting, as the 
ambitious Vice-President could have been pardoned for 
doing, even such politically distasteful points as the urgency 
of supporting the present government of India. With the 
Republican party casting desperately around for a man who 
will fit the image of Mr Eisenhower, the Vice-President has 
set a fierce competitive pace in the field of foreign affairs. 
To all this his rival, Senator Knowland, has so far offered 
only an acid reference to the kind of opinionless salesman 
who would be inappropriate in the White House. But 
unless the international situation deteriorates sharply before 
the nominating conventions, Senator Knowland’s well- 
known views on the short way to deal with Communism 
will be an insurmountable handicap to his ambitions. 


* 


With Mr Eisenhower’s cast of mind gaining such an 
ascendancy, and with the Republicans planning to exploit 
the theme of “ peace” for the next election, the really 
encouraging fact is that the wild swing towards passivity, 
which Europe feared, has not taken place. There is little 
misconception in the United States of the “ Geneva spirit ” 
or excess optimism about the coming conference. Above 
all, there is a growing acceptance of the long-term character 
of diplomacy. Many Congressmen visiting Europe this 
year came back puzzled and troubled by speculations there 
about a facile American deal with the Russians and a with- 
drawal from Nato. 

On the Geneva conference itself, two theories are in 
circulation in Washington, and they are not as contradictory 
as might appear. The first may be called the “ acid test ” 
theory: after the good will at the summit the time has 
come for good deeds a little lower down. The second is 
the theory of “continupus exposition.” No hard conces- 
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sions are to be expected from the Russians at this time. 
- But the opportunity must be taken to convince the Russians 
of three things: that the Americans do not intend to attack 
the Soviet Union and intend to arrange things so that a 
united Germany cannot attack it either; that Nato and 
a united Germany’s freedom to join are not negotiable ; 
and that Mr Molotov must define with more precision 
the security guarantees he requires in the event of German 
unity. Those who hold to this view do not expect that 
it will be possible to say at the end of the conference 
whether it has made any definite progress or not. The 
test will be the evolution of Russian policy over the ensuing 
months, particularly if, as is suspected, Mr Molotov no 
longer commands the full confidence of his ‘colleagues. 
It is, however, obviously going to be much easier for the 
American government to hold its public opinion behind 
the present patient long-range policy if some firm, albeit 
minor, concessions can be obtained. The Russians would 
not have to give away very much; discontinuing their 
jamming of the Voice of America would be a useful point. 

While Mr Dulles wishes to lay stress on German unity, 
it is expected that the Russians will seek to bring disarma- 
ment to the fore. The latter, despite all the bold talk of 
Mr Stassen, who seems to generate optimism from his 
inner being, still makes Americans a little nervous. This 
- is not because they lack a good plan. The President’s 
idea of aerial inspection, and his acceptance of the Russian 
proposal to send inspectors to various control points, have 
made a good impression. But these are essentially schemes 
for improving confidence between nations by stripping off 
secrecy rather than by disarming. When it comes to the 
point, the United States does not wish to disperse its 
strategic air force and it will be wary of any manoeuvre 
that will put its refusal in a wrong light. 


Storm Warnings in the Boom? 


HE latest report of the President’s Council of Economic 

Advisers, surveying the third quarter of 1955, shows 
that the economy is still expanding at a formidable pace, 
but suggests also that areas of weakness need watching. 
The gross national product reached a record annual rate 
of $392 billion, an increase of $31.5 billion above the actual 
total for 1954. Individual incomes also showed marked 
increases over previous years and the second quarter of 
1955. These figures are particularly impressive because 
they were achieved neither by an increase in government 
expenditure—the latter has, in fact, declined slightly—nor 
by an expansion of inventories. Moreover, while spending 
on new plant and equipment continued to rise, the housing 
boom showed definite signs of levelling off in response to 
restrictive measures on credits and mortgages. Residential 
construction stood at an annual rate of $16.2 billion, the 
first decline in eighteen months. Finally, more people were 
employed in September, 1955, than in any other September 
on record. 

But on the farm the picture continued to be less favour- 
able. The annual rate of net farm income declined by 
53 per.cent in the third quarter of this year to reach the 
lowest level since 1942. Compared with the first quarter 
of 1955, moreover, figures showed an I1 per cent drop. 
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Many farmers and politicians feel that the government 


Should intervene with further purchases of farm products 


and the Democrats, with Mr Adlai Stevenson in the van, 
are asking for a return to rigid price supports. More dis- 
passionate observers, however, believe that a decline in 
agricultural income is the first step towards solving the 
problem of unmanageable surpluses, and it is with reluctance 
that the Administration last week launched an emérgency 
purchasing programme to stem the fall in the price of pork. 

More disturbing, perhaps, is the continued rise in the 
index of consumer prices ; an increase in September, the 
second of its size in the last few months, showed that the 
cost of living was within a half per cent of the record level 
reached in 1953. It is true that seasonally higher prices 
for food, apparel and housing accounted for most of the 
rise, but services, which are more difficult to measure 
Statistically, also showed a distinct increase. This is a non- 
seasonal factor and preliminary figures for October suggest 
that it is growing in importance. It seems, therefore, that 
despite President Eisenhower’s illness, the Administration’s 
problem continues to be the threat of inflation and the need 
of keeping buoyancy under control. 


Slow Justice 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER has demonstrated the im- 
portance which his Administration attaches to making 
American justice speedier and more efficient. In one of his 
first interventions in domestic politics since his illness, the 
President approved a six-point programme submitted to him 
by Mr Herbert Brownell, Jnr, the Attorney General. Two 
of its proposals are designed specifically to end the ever 
increasing log-jam in the Federal courts. Litigants in civil 
suits in southern and eastern districts of New York have 
to wait more than four years before their cases can be heard ; 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh the delay tends to be three 
years, and two and one-half years is not an unusual waiting 
period in Colorado. Such delays frustrate the due process 
of law and are a constant deterrent to litigants with small 
means. Many factors account for this unfortunate situation, 
among them the tendency of Federal judges to take long 
holidays. Primarily, however, the growth of population and 
the increasing complexity of social life contribute to bringing 
more civil cases into the courts. 

With the President’s approval, Mr Brownell will ask 
Congress to create some twenty new Federal judgeships. 
This is the figure proposed last March by the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. The Attorney General is 
also planning to send legal “task forces ” from Washington 
to help expedite justice in particularly congested districts. 
It is hoped that these two measures will reduce the present 
backlog of cases by some 25 per cent. To make certain, 
moreover, that needy defendants in both civil and criminal 
trials will obtain effective legal counsel, the Attorney General 
is drafting a law instituting “ public defenders.” 

President Eisenhower also agreed with a number of sug- 
gestions for improving America’s relatively antiquated penal 
system. The Federal prison population has increased by 
Io per cent in the last decade, and it is widely felt that 
this is due to the lack of an adequate parole and rehabilita- 
tion programme. Mr Brownell is proposing to summon 
a national parole conference in April. 
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He’s got the date up his sleeve! 


No—he hasn’t palmed a calendar. What 
he’s done you could do. He’s got a Swiss 
calendar watch. 

This is the complete timekeeper: it tells 
you the second, minute, hour and date. The 
numeral comes up behind a little window on 
the dial. On some, you get the day of, the 
week, and month, as well. 

_ This is immensely useful. Writing letters, 
signing cheques, filling in forms...“ What’s 
the date ?”’ is one of the commonest questions 


in the language. Here, at a flick of your 
wrist, you always have the answer. It’s worth 
a visit to a good jeweller just to see a Swiss 
calendar watch. See some of the other marvel- 
lous Swiss watches too—self-winding watches, 
alarm watches, water-resistant watches... 
watches for sports or evening dress, for women 
as well as men. One way or other, a fine Swiss 
watch is one of the 


you canown. 


A aan 
most perfect things § Your jeweller’s knowledge is your safeguard or ye 
& Le 


Time is the art of the Swiss 


TCH, 
mete 


SWISS FEDERATION OF 


jp WATCH MANUFACTURERS 


LS 


A good jeweller is one who provides 
full servicing. He can give you really 
skilled advice when you are choosing 
your Swiss watch —and skilled care 
for it throughout its long life. 





How to get 
your share of the 
BOOMING U.S. MARKET 


American Industry is now at the highest point of 
production in history—and is still climbing. Not only 
is this expanding market bigger in size. Its consumption 
and capital equipment replacement rate is, per capita, 
far greater, too. 

Even a fraction of this market could represent a sub- 
stantial business for you. 

So if your product is being sold, or can be sold, to 
American business and industry, your prospects have 
never been brighter than they are now—IF you go about 
it the right way. 

For in America goods are not so much bought as 
SOLD—this means that sales and distribution must be 
backed by consistent and aggressive advertising in those 
business publications which your customers read. In 
America business publication advertising automatically 
means McGraw-Hill. 

McGraw-Hill is the leading publisher in the United 
States of business and technical journals—34 in all— 
covering practically every field of industrial endeavour. 
And every journal is by far the leading one in its field— 
with many tens of thousands of subscribers who BUY 
through its pages. But McGraw-Hill’s service does not 
end there. It also offers vital information—such as the 
market potential for your product ... how to go about 
establishing your sales and distribution organisation 
and so on. 

So why not have one of the London McGraw-Hill 
men show how you can gear your sales programme to 
today’s opportunities? He has access to a wealth o 
specific and helpful data on your product market. His 
job is to make it freely available to you. Write or 
phone today. No obligation, of course. If you would 
like additional evidence on the long-term outlook for 
business write for a free copy of “ 
Economy .. 


The American 
. Prospects for Growth.” 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


94 Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4 
Telephone: CENtral 0911 
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THE SIGN OF 
EFFECTIVE BANKING 


Businessmen recognize this seal as the 
sign of effective banking services in London, 


New York—and throughout the world. 


THE HANOVER BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 


7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON ...< 15 Carlos Place, W. 1 


Grosvenor Square 


NEW YORK... 70 Broadwav 


CV ULL ath | 


ae eC ae a 


At no extra cost you can fly to Bermuda, via any 
international airline, on your first class fare to 
New York. 

So when business is over in New York, enjoy a 
holiday in Bermuda. You can travel light — buy 
clothes, even rent or buy sports equipment in 
Bermuda. Remember, you'll be in the sterling area. 
Bermuda is only three ‘hours from New Yak. and 
there are frequent daily flights. Bermuda’s sunny 
days, sandy beaches for loafing, sports and pleasant 
social life will do wonders for you. 


For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or 
BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE 
Rex House, 4-12 Lower Regent Street, London S.W. 1 


LS 
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.for seven of the last eight sessions. 
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end of next year ; this gives to United States growers (in- 
cluding Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) a fixed 
yearly quota of 4.4 million tons, and annually allocates the 
remainder among foreign suppliers on a scale which gives 
Cuba 96 per cent of a fluctuating total. For 1955, Ameri- 
can sugar consumption is estimated at 8.4 million tons and 
as the population is increasing by nearly 3 million a year, 
it promises to show a substantial annual gain. Domestic 
planters are determined to deprive Cuba of its virtual mono- 
poly over these windfalls, and to win for themselves a 
stake in the expanding market. 

Their fight for the sugar market is, however, hotly con- 
tested. In the first place, Cuban sugar is cheaper than the 
domestic product and Cuba, therefore, enjoys the solid 
support of the large sugar-using interests—and particularly 
the soft-drink industry. Secondly, the government feels 
bound to maintain large-scale purchases of Cuban sugar, 
partly because of its dependence on them in wartime, and 
partly because of the unpalatable political repercussions 
which might follow a deterioration in the Cuban economy. 
And finally there is the important fact that Cuba is the 
world’s sixth largest buyer of American exports ; a cut in 
sugar purchases would back-fire. The fight is, moreover, a 
three-cornered one. Other foreign suppliers—Mexico, 
Peru, Haiti and the Dominican Republic—have a long- 
standing grievance that they have not received their fair 
share of this lucrative market. 

Prompted by domestic growers, Congress considered 
numerous measures in the closing stages of the last session, 
calculated to give American producers a 50 per cent share 
of further increases in the demand for sugar. But it soon 
became clear that time was too short to settle a question 
which brought to Washington a host of high-powered 
lobbyists representing all the interests involved—foreign as 
well as domestic—and the fight will be resumed in January. 


The Politics of Public Housing 


Washington, D.C. 


HE Public Housing Administration has had to establish 
a system of priorities for parcelling out the 45,000 
public “housing units” that Congress has grudgingly 
authorised for the current fiscal year. Public housing has 
been a sharply fought issue in the House of Representatives 
On every occasion 
except one (in 1949 when the basic Housing Act was passed) 
the programme has been initially defeated in the House and 
only rescued, often in a mutilated form, by the insistence of 
the Senate. 

Public housing was intended to be an integral part of a 
long-range housing programme adopted after much argu- 
ment in 1949. The Federal government’s role was to 
back the bonds of public housing authorities and to meet by 
an annual subsidy the deficit on the rents, which were to 
be charged according to the tenant’s ability to pay. On 
this basis, 810,000 “ housing units” were to be built, at 
an average rate of 135,000 starts a year, to provide “ decent, 
safe and sanitary” quarters for poor families turned out of 
slums. Since some six million homes in the United States 
are classified as “ substandard,” this goal could hardly be 
thought overambitious. 
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Yet even in 1949, when Mr Truman was pushing the 
measure in a Democratic Congress with the prestige of his 
unexpected electoral victory fresh upon him, it scraped 
through the House by a majority of only four votes. Since 
the programme requires an annual appropriation, its 
opponents have since had repeated opportunities of replay- 
ing the match. The full rate of 135,000 starts a year has 
never been achieved ; President Eisenhower has not even 
asked for more than 35,000 a year. Moreover, in view of 
the House’s determined efforts to cut off- the programme 
altogether, annual appropriations to cover even this tiny 
quota have had to be wrapped up in full-dress legislation 
with other less controversial housing provisions. To its 
opponents, public housing is the thin end of the socialist: 
wedge, the first instalment of a scheme to turn families with 
low incomes into “ wards of the government ” and deprive 
them of any incentive to better themselves. This view 
prevails in the House year after year, despite elaborate pro- 
visions to preserve local initiative and local management, 
to eliminate the remotest possibility of competition wth 
private enterprise, and to enforce the strictest means tests on 
needy families. 


* 


The division of opinion on the issue of public housing 
does not, moreover, run along clear party lines. The co- 
author and most active congressional proponent of the 
original “ socialist” act of 1949 was the late Senator Taft. 
Moreover, although there has always been a rock-ribbed 
group, symbolised by Senator Bricker of Ohio, which has 
fought the idea, the Senate has on the whole favoured 
public housing against the opposition of the House of 
Representatives. Two reasons may account for this diver+ 
gence. .The first and less surprising is that the Senate 
genuinely is, as the founding fathers intended, a more 
deliberative body. There are fewer Senators, they are in 
office for a much longer term, and there is a tradition of 
examining matters on their merits. Certainly Mr Taft’s 
conversion to public housing was the result of long hearings, 
which convinced him there was no other way of tackling the 
chronic slum conditions in the big cities. The second reason 
is that, despite the fact that the House is supposed to reflect 
the balance of ‘population and that the Senate’s membership 
is heavily weighted against the most populous areas, it is 
there that urban interests frequently get a better hearing. 
This is partly because the congressional boundaries within 
each state are fixed by the state legislature, in a way that 
often reflects the over-representation of rural areas in its 
own ranks. It is also because, however small the total 
population of his state, the successful candidate for the 
Senate has to remember that a fair proportion of his con- 
stituents live in cities. : 

In the House of Representatives the traditional divisions 
between town and country, Republican and Democrat, affect 
the hotising issue. The northern Democrats almost all come 
from urban districts and almost all have a solid voting 
record in favour of public housing ; the rural Republicans 
vote against it. Some urban Republicans, especially in the 
Midwest and west, show a conservative solidarity with their 
rural colleagues, others, mainly but not exclusively in the 
east, vote with the general urban interest. 

The voting of southern Democrats, on the other hand, 
defies any logical interpretation. Mississippi has been solidly 
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against public housing through the years and Virginia is 
today. The majority of representatives from Georgia and 
Florida, however, have always supported the programme, 
though the Congressmen from Miami, which has a flourish- 
ing scheme approved by a local referendum, votes against it. 
The Democrats from Alabama and Kentucky support their 
northern brethren on this issue, but the majority of those 
from Louisiana and South Carolina repudiate their own 
Senators who were authors of the Act. There seems in the 
South to be no direct correlation between local benefit from 
public housing and support for it. Two of its staunchest 
supporters come from rural districts in Alabama and 
Georgia, whereas an urban representative from Texas is its 
most fanatical opponent. These unpredictable Southerners 
are of crucial importance since, not only do they hold the 
balance of votes, but they usually occupy favoured positions 
in the House’s Appropriations and Rules Committees. 

Behind these political complexities there is a genuine con- 
flict of sentiment. Americans are anxious to do away with 
slums and better the lot of their less prosperous countrymen, 
but they are suspicious of government interference in what 
is a highly local problem and they feel that a man should 
pull himself up by his own bootstraps. 


Traffic Jam in the Air 


New York. 


T two international aviation conferences last week 
A there was a single dominant theme: the need to 
ensure that the dramatic expansion of air travel is not 
retarded by obsolescent methods of air traffic control, by 
inadequate landing facilities or by cumbersome customs and 
immigration procedures. In Manila, these problems were 
tackled by the International Civil Aviation Organisation, a 
specialised agency of the United Nations ; in New York, 
they were discussed by the International Air Transport 
Association, the organisation of the airlines. 

According to the technical committee of the IATA, the 
art of handling aircraft in the air and on the ground is five 
years behind the art of building them. As a result, the 
United States is already “running out of air space.” By 
1960 American jet airliners and faster military aircraft will 
be making new demands on the traffic controllers ; and 
ty 1965 American domestic airlines alone are expected to 
carry 70 million passengers, compared with 32 million in 
1954. Corresponding increases must be expected in 
business flying, international airline traffic, air freight and 
short-haul helicopter operations. 

No airline dare compromise with safety. But unless new 
equipment and techniques are employed, this growth in air 
traffic will cause severe delays which will alienate passengers 
and cut sharply into airline profits. Air traffic controllers 
in the United States have less experience than their 
British colleagues in the technique of “mixing in” fast 
jets and turboprops with slower piston-engined aircraft. 
But much has already been done, as in Britain, to speed 
operations by the use of radar controls. The main cause 
of delay now, especially in bad weather, is inadequate 
control beyond the airport approach zones. The existing 
practice of separating aircraft at each altitude by ten-minute 
safety intervals is absurdly wasteful of air space. In the 
case of high-speed jets, for example, it would provide 
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sufficient room for only two or three airplanes at one time 
between New York and Washington. 

The answer, it is generally agreed, lies in more tadar 
equipment so that an aircraft can be tracked visually during 
its entire flight. In that way, the “cocoon” of air space 
surrounding each aircraft can be sharply reduced. Fortun- 
ately, a military long-range radar network already exists 
along the acutely congested airways of the east coast, 
between Boston, New York and Washington, and supple- 
mented by civilian equipment, it will by 1958 provide radar 
coverage during a whole flight. 


Changing Television 


New York. 


TIERCE competition for the highest audience rating, the 
criterion of success in American television, is promot- 
ing changes in the industry as profound as any now taking 
place in Britain. Programmes afte becoming shows rather 
than televised broadcasts. As the rivalry between the three 
major networks grows more acute, American television is 
looking to the legitimate theatre on Broadway and to Holly- 
wood. 

The success of last year’s 90-minute spectacles in colour 
television has encouraged the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany to stage many more this year, and its chief rival, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, has been forced to follow 
suit. Owing to their high production costs, “ spectaculars ” 
are usually financed by groups of sponsors, each of whom 
may pay as much as $70,900 for a single 90-second adver- 
tisement. Such shows also perform the important func- 
tions of helping the sale of expensive colour television sets. 

The trend towards the use of films on television is 
increasing continually. The American Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, the smallest of the three major networks, now uses 
films in more than half of its programmes. They allow pro- 
ducers greater flexibility in the use of sets ; they are gener- 
ally of higher quality than the kinescopes obtained in the 
studio from the face of a television picture tube ; and they 
can always be shown a second time at a relatively low cost. 
The cold war between the motion picture industry and tele- 
vision producers is over. It has been replaced by a grudging 
co-existence that has led, in turn, to mutual dependence. 
The concentration of the motion picture industry on the 
production of fewer and better films has left most of the 
major studios with unused capacity, and overheads can now 
be spread economically by making films for television. 

Independent producers, who still make most of the tele- 
vision films, are not happy about this solution. The big 
studios, they argue, have little specialised experience in tele- 
vision, and regard television as a replacement for the second- 
class pictures that no longer pay their way in the theatrical 
market. Moreover, the big studios see in television a new 
medium for advertising their products. Some of their tele- 
vision films appear to be designed only to lure viewers away 
from their sets and into the nearest cinema. Even Mr 
Disney, the most highly regarded of the major entrants into 
the field of the television film, has been accused of dressing 
Mickey Mouse in grey flannel—this year’s uniform of the 
advertising man. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Lisbon Story 


Sir—I was painfully surprised to read 
in your issue of September 17th a letter 
by a Mr A. Ferreira, of Lourenco 
Marques, making an underhand attack 
on Dr Salazar, the Portuguese premier, 
who raised the country from the dust 
heap to its present-day prosperity and 
prestige. That does not look very much 
like treating its nationals as “cattle” ; 
at any rate, the overwhelming majority 
of Portuguese do not think so. Only a 
tiny minority—mainly professional 
troublemakers—keeps raising the worn- 
out bogey, “lack of political freedom.” 
The only political “freedom ” denied to 
the Portuguese is that of making political 
“ nuisances ” of themselves. 

It was the unscrupulous use of un- 
restricted political liberties which 
brought the country to the very edge 
of bankruptcy, with scores of revolutions 
and utter misgovernment, from 1910 to 
1928. Happily, that period is now over. 
—Yours faithfully, PRAIA MONFORTE 
Lisbon 


Hire Purchase in Restraint 


Sir—The real effect—or lack of it—of 
hire purchase restrictions on motor cars 
(Mr I. C. H. Burton’s letter, October 
15th) cannot be assessed without a com- 
parison of new car registrations with hire 
purchase car sales. Such a comparison 
discloses that no hire purchase restric- 
tions will affect new car sales, for the 
simple reason that only a very small 
proportion of new cars are sold on hire 
purchase. 

It is likely that over 150,000 new cars 
were registered since July, when hire 
purchase restrictions came into force. 
Of these, only. 20,375 were sold on hire 
fairchase, a little over 14 per cent. 

If the Chancellor, in his unenviable 
position, can have regard to economic 
facts and economic justice, he should 
certainly reduce the minimum deposit 
on old cars. Nothing short of new car 
rationing or a penal rate of purchase tax 
will affect new car sales—Yours faith- 
fully, R. Lewin 
London, N.W.3 


Mr Diem Loses Favour 


Sir—The article in your issue of Octo- 
ber 8th reveals in melancholy fashion 
the failure of the French-educated 
Vietnamese élite to provide the example 
and the leadership that jt should 
be its function to give in a national 
emergency. Moreover the pretensions 
and the capacity for destructive 


criticism shown by many members 
of this élite have tended to obscure the 





real worth of the Vietnamese people. 
Fof the rural population of Vietnam, 
whose ‘stubborn resistance to the Viet 
Minh has been based both on attach- 
ment to its traditions and bitter experi- 
ence of Communist tyranny, have paid 
the major part of the heavy toll in blood 
and suffering exacted by nine years of 
savage civil war. Ill-equipped, prac- 
tically unpaid, without medical supplies 
or expectations of disability pensions, 
they have fought stubbornly and 
obscurely, as members of militia and 
auxiliary -forces, as guards, partisans 
and coolies. ‘ 

May I suggest that the existence of 
this race should be remembered when 
the bland statement in your corre- 
spondent’s article is read to the effect 
that, as an asset second apparently only 
to American aid, Mr Diem could count 
on the encouragement of most of the 
nationalist intellectuals who had re- 
mained neutral in the “ Franco-Viet 
Minh” struggle.—Yours faithfully, 

J. D. LANCASTER 
Roquevaire, Bouches du Rhéne 


White Collar Union 


Sir—It is true that the new allowances 
for advanced work (proposed by. local 
authority representatives on the Burn- 
ham Committee, prompted by the 
Minister of Education) were officially 
accepted by the NUT. But your Note 
of October 22nd does not indicate the 
state of affairs in the rank amd file of the 
union. The scheme has been bitterly 
condemned by many NUT local officials 
and’ ordinary members, and NUT 
majorities on local committees have at 
times directed their efforts towards 
delaying the implementation of the 
award. NUT headquarters would do 
well to discourage this attitude, which 
can only foster disunity in the profession. 


—Yours faithfully, C. M. CuswortH 
Lichfield - 


Elections and Electors 


Sm—Your reviewer criticises Dr Ross 
for using fairly. strong language about 
certain people ; yet he did so, not because 
those people disagree with him, but 
because they disregard facts and use 
terms like proportional representation 
without troubling to find out what they 
really mean. The worst example— 
because its influence is greatest—is pro- 
vided by the headquarters of our two 
major political parties. They have, of 
course, a perfect right to oppose PR if 
they want to. But in candidates’ hand- 
books which give facts and figures about 
everything else that may conceivably 
crop up in a political meeting, there is 
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not to be found a single fact about what 
voting systems exist or in what countries 
they are used. Conservative and Labour 
speakers are left to make fools of them. 
selves through ignorance of such facts 
as that France has never elected her 
parliament by any form of proportional 
representation except in 1945 and 1946. 
—Yours faithfully, Eni Lakeman 
Tunbridge Wells 


The Oppenheimer Case 


Sir—It is Mr Floris, and not I, who 
regards the Oppenheimer case as a 
“witch-hunt.”* For what  animates 
witch-hunters but “fear” or “ awe,” as 
Mr Floris variously terms it ? And how 
else do they behave but by substituting 
their own “repulsion” for the proper 
workings of the judicial process ? 
Whether the ensuing tragedy is 
“ classical ” or not, I would not presume 
to say. But I believe Othello is in good 
standing amongst the critics, despite the 
considerable role accorded to “honest 
Iago.”—Yours faithfully, 
Your REVIEWER 


Officers and Gentlemen 


Str—I have a suggestion which may 
well relieve anxiety about the recruit- 
ment into the civil service, and provide 
a simultaneous solution to the difficulty 
of retired officers in finding suitable 
employment to eke out their inadequate 
pensions. It is that suitable officers, on 
being retired from the active list, should 
be offered a transfer to the equivalent 
grade in the civil service, for employ- 
ment solely within the appropriate ser- 
vice department. By this simple expe- 
dient, any shortage in the executive or 
administrative classes—and, if the 
scheme were extended to NCOs, in the 
clerical class also—can be speedily and 
efficiently made good. Most officers who 
have been to staff college spend some 
time during their service career working 
in their respective service department 
and are familiar with the administrative 
routine of their service, so that they 
would need no additional training. Their 


first-hand experience of active service 


conditions would indeed render them 
more rather than less capable of appre- 
ciating the problems with which they 
would have to deal. 

In fact, Sir, such an arrangement 
seems to offer every advantage. It 
increases the productive service which 
can be obtained from an officer, thus 
affording the Treasury a substantial 
economic saving ; it assists the civil ser- 
vice by releasing the dwindling number 
of permanent civil servants for employ- 
ment in other departments where their 
special talents can be more fully utilised ; 
and it helps the services first by render- 
ing a service career more permanent 4 
hence more attractive, and secondly by 
ensuring that the service departments 
are staffed by men and women whose 
approach to service problems 1s mor 
el eenradee opr teihly 

.— yours [al ’ 
oe ovis SoLDATUS 
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Books & Publications 





The Peacemakers 


LES DELIBERATIONS DU CONSEIL 
DES QUATRE. March 24-June 28, 1919: 
Volume I and IT. 

Paris: Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. 521 and 579 pages respec- 
tively. 39s. or 1,800 frs. each. 


HE last meeting of the Big Four at 

the Paris Peace Conference was 
largely occupied with an inconclusive 
discussion about how its records should 
be treated. Wilson argued that the 
records were private and that his suc- 
cessors would have no right to them; 
Clemenceau that they belonged to the 
French state. All were agreed that pub- 
lication was undesirable, and although 
the record of one meeting was put 
verbatim into the official life of Wilson, 
the whole series, largely through British 
insistence, remained undivulged. 

The first important publication was of 
excerpts from the diary of the secretary 
to the Italian delegation, Count Aldro- 
vandi Marescotti, published in his 
books: Guerra Diplomatica (1936) and 
Nuovi Ricordi (1938). These excerpts 
included notes of what was said at meet- 
ings at which Italy was represented and 
matters affecting Italy discussed, with 
lively comments on the bearing and 
behaviour of the participants. The first 
formal publication was that of the 
minutes drawn up by Sir Maurice (now 
Lord) Hankey, which take up Volumes V 
and VI of the Peace Conference records 
in the official series “ Foreign Relations 
of the United States.” These appeared 
In 1944 and 1946. Now a decade later 
we have what is the most illuminating 
of the sources, the full notes of the Big 
Four’s interpreter, Professor Paul Man- 
toux. They do not, of course, supersede 
the Hankey volumes, since they do not 
contain the documents around which the 
discussions went on; but they add to 
them in two ways. Thirty-seven of the 
Meetings do not figure at all in the 

ankey records because he was not 
Present, and while Lord Hankey’s 
minutes are in oratio obliqua—that inter- 
esting Whitehall survival of an educa- 
tonal system based upon the classics— 

‘tofessor Mantoux’s notes represent, 
like Count Aldrovandi 7, an 
attempt to reproduce direct speech. It 
Must be noted that neither the French- 
man nor the Italian wrote shorthand 
and that M. Mantoux simply dictated 
Rotes each morning based upon his jot- 
‘ings for translation purposes of what 
been said on the previous day. 
ven now, therefore, we cannot claim 

t we have the actual words ex- 

ged ; but we can follow the course 
argument point by point, and the 


result is a vivid historical document. 

Professor Mantoux calls attention 
himself to two important points arising 
from meetings not recorded by Lord 
Hankey. In the first place, his notes 
show how the inclusion in the treaty of 
article 231—the war-guilt clause—arose 
from an effort by Mr Norman Davis to 
find a formula that would justify the 
compromise reached on reparations be- 
tween the Anglo-French and the Ameri- 
can viewpoints. In the second place, 
the early sessions provide further 
evidence of the complexities of the 
dilemma presented to the peacemakers 
by the civil strife in Russia. Other 
points not arising from Lord Hankey’s 
minutes can easily be added, both from 
the meetings before April 19, when he 
was not regularly present, and from later 
ones. From the former there is, for 
instance, a lengthy discussion on the 
question of criminal responsibility with 
regard to the invasion of Belgium and 
to German breaches of the laws of war ; 
from the latter there are the efforts in 
Orlando’s absence to deal with the 
problem of Wilson’s opposition to 
Italian claims in the Adriatic and (with 
Venizelos’s help) with their encroach- 
ments in Asia Minor. 

This text should also serve to efface 
the fantastic picture of the peacemakers 
which we owe to the frivolous accept- 
ance of Keynes’s caricatures. What we 
see are serious statesmen well aware, as 
their later critics have not been, of the 
intense difficulty not merely of making 
a just peace, but of making any peace 
at all ; conscious both of the importance 
of the principles to which they had given 
allegiance and of the occasions where 
these principles gave conflicting guid- 
ance or none at all ; we see methodical 
work carried on in conditions of great 
difficulty. For the student of inter- 
national relations the interplay of actual 
problems with the public opinion to 
which each negotiator was in a different 
way responsible should provide an un- 
surpassed illustration of the realities of 
diplomacy; it is worth a thousand 
academic treatises. 


Sleeping Beauty 
THE STATE OF FRANCE. 
By Herbert “iithy. Translated by Eric 


Mosbacher. 
Secker and Warburg. 487 pages. 35s. 


re is not new to describe France as 
the Sick Man of Europe, yet seldom 
has the diagnosis been presented in so 
effective and dramatic a way as by 
Dr Liithy, who supports it with an 
impressive description of symptoms. 
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According to him, France is suffering 
from sleeping sickness, but, unlike the 
fairy-tale princess, this Sleeping Beauty 
decays in slumber, and the outside 
world does not wait for an awakening. 
The illness is the result of arrested de- 
velopment, of a collective hankering 
after former glories. France, once the 
vanguard of progress, has become the 
“kingdom of acquired positions ” ; with 
eyes fixed on the past, it fights a rear- 
guard battle against the industrial 
revolution. 

A progressive accumulation of privi- 
leges has built up a Chinese wall of pro- 
tection around an economy supported 
by state subsidies and foreign’. aid. 
“ France’s clocks keep a different hour,” 
ran the original title of this book, which 
argues that attempts to. alter them to 
the right time are powerless against 
the diffuse forces of vestéd interests. 
Parliament is capable of eloquent out- 
bursts and of waging the battles of yes- 
teryear, but ultimately it always comes-to 
the rescue of Clochemerle, whose privi- 
leges are protected also by a strong and 
centralised administration. In the re- 
sulting stagnation the live forces of the 
nation are paralysed. The benefits of 
industrial modernisation, carried out 
through the Monnet Plan, are lost on 
the way to consumers in an antiquated 
distributive system. At the same time, 
the unprivileged sections of the popula-. 
tion feel themselves outsiders, with no 
stake in the regime, and this partly 
accounts for the strength of the Com- 
munist Party. 

This conservative attitude could be 
justified if the French were really able 
to preserve their way of life against the 
encroachments of modern times. 
Liithy, however, rightly maintains that, 
in the long run, this social stagnation is’ 
bound to bring about a decay of 
France’s cultural heritage to the detri- 
ment of world civilisation. What, then, 
is the solution? Dr Liithy starts from 
the premise that nation-states are an 
outworn concept in the atomic age, a 
premise even more valid for-other coun- 
tries than for France. From this he 
jumps to a defence of “ Little Europe” 
(that is, one based on the six countries 
of the Schuman Plan). He does not, 
however, describe how this European 
cure would be applied nor answer fairly 
the French objections: the fear of Ger- 
man domination in a continental align- 
ment or of a supra-national assembly 
whose political colouring would be dis- 
tasteful to France. 

Indeed, Dr Liithy, deploring the 
French habit of parish-pump politics, 
now joins the parochial battles of the 


French “ ultra-Europeans.” This may 


explain the brief dismissal of Indo- 
China and certain, now strange-sound- 
ing, errors over Morocco in an other- 
wise interesting survey of overseas 
France. It is also the reason why, 
instead of a reasoned argument for 
Europe, we are offered a garbled version 
of the struggle over a great deal 
of rhetorics and irrelevant polemics. 
The “European idea” is now at a low 
ebb, and a more objective, more efficient 
case will have to be made to revive it. 
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Dr Liithy has been much more success- 
ful with his indictment of modern 
France than with his apologia for Little 
Europe. The mending of historical 
clocks has proved too much for this able 
craftsman from Zurich. 


Misused Opportunities 


FROM VIENNA TO VERSAILLES. 
By L. C. B. Seaman. 
Methuen. 227 pages. 9s. 6d. 


R SEAMAN’S brief, but clear, 
“re-examination” of European 
affairs from 1815 to 1920 should help 
to correct the increasingly popular belief 
that the sins visited on us are those, not 
of our fathers or even our great- 
grandfathers, but of more remote 
political ancestors—Louis XIV, or 
Luther, or even Pope Hildebrand. His 
almost surgical analysis reveals a 
nineteenth-century Europe pregnant 
with opportunities ; and explains why 
these were stillborn or shortlived. 

He professes by “elucidation and 
interpretation” to qualify or dissipate 
myths still unquestioned by too many 
writers, teachers and students. He is 
intentionally provocative “because his- 
torical study that does not challenge the 
reader to think is poor stuff.” He claims 
to show students “ how to interpret facts 
as well as to recite them in chronological 
order.” But. as the “common reader” 
envisaged by the publishers may not be 
so conscientious as Mr Seaman’s students 
in testing his iconoclastic generalisations 
by reference to the bibliography, foot- 
notes or explanatory references to other 
opinions at the end of each chapter 
would have helped the reader to trace 
the steps by which Mr Seaman reached 
his conclusions. 

Among the legends attacked are: that 
there was such a thing as the “ congress 
system”; that middle-class discontent 
caused the 1848 Revolutions ; that Louis 
Napoleon “overthrew” the Second 
Republic ; and that Bismarck deceived 
him at Biarritz and subsequently united 
Germany; and that a condition of 
international anarchy existed in the 
decade before 1914. In general the 
authorities mentioned confirm these 
contentions ; but their support would be 
greatly strengthened if, in a second 
edition, the recently published life of 
Bismarck by Mr A. J. P. Taylor, whose 
conclusions are strikingly similar, were 
added to the list. 

The general reader is likely to be more 
interested in post-Crimean Europe ; and 
80, One guesses, is Mr Seaman. His 
treatment of Bismarck has all the merits 
of a good short story ; while the chapter 
entitled “Cry Havoc .. . 1907-1914” 
justifies the book’s purpose: it is a 
brilliant achievement to have dis- 
entangled the complicated diplomatic 
rivalries (and misconceptions) of the 
period’ between Bismarck’s fall and 
Bethman-Hollweg’s criminal folly so 
concisely—yet so clearly as to leave no 
doubt about the justice of the author's 
verdict. 

The book is well printed, of handy 
size, and equipped with simple but 
adequate maps. : 


American Institutions 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS. 

By Allen M. Potter. 

Faber. 318 pages. 25s. 


MERICAN scholars turn out a liberal 
supply of textbooks on the political 
institutions of the United States, but Mr 
Potter differs from his academic fellow 
countrymen in having written his for 
a British audience and against the back- 
ground of experience provided by teach- 
ing in a British university. He is there- 
fore able to provide an introduction 
specifically adjusted to the varieties of 
ignorance and misconception current in 
these islands about American. politics, 
while at the same time retaining an 
authentic American appreciation of his 
own country’s institutions. 

Occasionally Mr Potter’s translation 
of transatlantic idiom and intent stop 
just short of what is needed for full 
comprehensibility. What is a British 
undergraduate to make of such a term 
as “ collegiate directorates ” (page 193) ? 
Nothing in his reading of Raymond 
Chandler will prepare him for the 
realisation that it means “ governing 
boards” rather than “ university hand- 
books.” But in the main Mr Potter’s 
book is refreshingly free from jargon, 
and he can, when he feels it necessary, 
fit a sharp point to his pen: “ Federalism 
is like a heavy mortgage: it makes it 
possible to build a house, but it is very 
difficult to pay it off.” : 

The layout of the book is sensible and 
straightforward. Beginning with a 
rather humdrum treatment of the con- 
stitution and the history of federalism, it 
goes on to a very lively treatment of 
“federalism today” and the history and 
working of American party politics. It 
would be too much to say that Mr Potter 
fully explains the intricacies of the con- 
gressional system, but at least he makes 
the British reader understand why it is 
inexplicable. . There is a very up-to-date 
treatment of the executive and a critical 
chapter on those weakest of American 
institutions, the state governments 
(though one would have welcomed a 
fuller recognition of the growing political 
importance of the state governors). The 
concluding chapters on the judiciary are 
adequate, but may leave the inquiring 
British layman still somiewhat bemused 
as to the exact nature and purpose of 
judicial review. But the book as a 


whole is a success and deserves to be 
widely used. 


As They See Themselves 


SELF-PORTRAIT OF YOUTH... 
By G. W. Jordan and E. M. Fisher. 
Heinemann, 187 pages. 12s. 6d. 


[XN this slim and unpretentious work 
lies an answer to the perennial head- 
ache of educationists and administrators, 
the problem of providing further educa- 
tion for the many. It is the story of a 
fascinating, original and moving experi- 
ment in a London recreational evening 
institute. The Grosvenor, the institute’s 
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pen name, discovered. a method of 
building up a happy united community 
based on the real needs and problems of 
its individual members. 

Mr Jordan found that one of the 
greatest disadvantages for a child 
leaving school was a sense of not know- 
ing where he stood in relation to others. 
In his opinion, the two educational 
inquiries most needed at the moment are 
the discovery of “a means of ensuring 
that freer studies be taken seriously; 
secondly to devise tests compatible with 
new freedoms, which will give pupils an 
understandable end in view.” 

All young people are eager to find their 
own level ; they need security as well as 
adventure ; they ask how they stand in 
comparison with their contemporaries. 
,Many suffer from an unnecessary sense 
of inferiority because they have never 
been tested. 

This sense of inferiority: was in its turn 
the cause of rowdiness, gangsterism and 
a general attitude of jeering and ridicule. 
In the words of one of the boys at the 
Grosvenor, “ When they can’t dance it 
disappoints them, and they hang round 
the walls and make themselves a 
thundering nuisance, to hide their feel- 
ings of inferiority.” The repeated 
statements of the young people looking 
back on their school work emphasised 
that it was lack of confidence, and not 
lack of ability, that so often impeded 
their progress. 

It should be pointed out that one of 
the secrets of Grosvenor’s success is the 
encouragement given to its students to 
air their views on anything that concerns 
them, whether in organised “brains 
trusts” or in informal discussion. They 
are expected to be frank, and their frank- 
ness provides us, through their reported 
conversations, with a revealing picture 
of the world seen through adolescent 
eyes and especially of how they want 
to be treated by adults. Mr Jordan and 
Miss Fisher are to be congratulated on 
producing a piece of original sociological 
research. It should be read by al! who 
have to do similar work with young 
people. 


The Use of Symbols 


CHRISTIANITY AND SYMBOLISM. 
By F. W. ‘Dillistone. 
Collins. 320 pages. 21s. 


HRISTIANITY has always used 
symbolic language in its efforts to 
state ideas not susceptible of statement 
in bald, plain, sense-governed prose. It 
has talked about God as “up there, 
about sacrificial rites and slain lambs. 
Today it is contended, not only by non- 
Christians, that some of these symbols 
have ceased to convey any meaning and 
that it is necessary to restate, revise OF 
jettison them. The ancient symbols 
were framed in an. agricultural society 
which believed that the wn 
possessed three storeys. Most ©! ¥ 
‘practically nothing about agricul- 
and few of us think that the un verse 
storeyed. The New memament - 
poetic picture—“‘a stream o! '' 

water.” How shall we understand the 
force of the analogy when reservo:'* and 


eae 
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cisterns and chlorine have mercifully 
deprived streams of most of their 
physical importance and left only an 
gesthetic pleasure to the hiker and the 
motorist ? Yet symbols must be used 
if we are to express some of the deepest 
aspirations of the spirit of man. 

This is the problem to which Dr 
Dillistone has addressed himself, with 
a formidable wealth of illustration from 
psychology and anthropology and the 
comparative study of religions. He 
defines symbol with care, though not all 
the sentences are immediately lucid 
(“the metaphorical process . is the 
secret of all life”) and ranges the world 
of analogy, sign, image, mathematical 
equation, rite, psychological association, 
and even of symbol when it is loosely 


used to mean evidence or symptom. In 


this wide context of symbolic sign and 
language he asks whether the Christian 
sacraments are “ outmoded,” whether 
their symbolism is now unintelligible. 
He wraps the answer round with some 
sesquipedalian words and not so straight- 
forward sentences ; but one is relieved to 
find that he still thinks them intelligible. 
Indeed it does mot seem to matter 
whether I wield a pen or a pitchfork, 
whether I get water from a brook or 
from a tap, whether I fetch corn from 
the fields or buy wrapped bread—I still 
need to wash and I still need to eat. 
So long as life persists the symbols of 
washing and eating will be understood. 


Expansion in the West 


EMPIRE ON THE PACIFIC. 

By Norman A. Graebner. 

New York: The Ronald Press. 287 pages. 
$4.50. 


R GRAEBNER’S book is the result 

of an investigation into the precise 
circumstances in which the United 
States acquired those four jewels in tne 
Republic’s diadem, the West Coast 
states. American enjoyment of a Pacific 
coastline seems now so natural, such a 
perfect example of “ manifest destiny” 
fulfilling itself, that it might seem to 
call for no very deep-delved explanation. 
Yet in the eighteen-forties it was by no 
means so certain that Britain, in addition 
to keeping its hold on Oregon, would not 
also lift California from the decrepit 
grasp of Mexico—and that, in any case, 
“the great American desert,” as it was 
then regarded, would not for ever isolate 
the Pacific coast from the Mississippi 
Valley. The first two years of Polk’s 
Presidency changed all that, and added 
to the lebensraum of the United States 
the whole area from the Rio Grande to 
the 49th parallel, and from the Gulf of 


Mexico to the Pacific. How was this 
ne ? 


Mr Graebner’s contention is that it 
was planned that way. He thinks that 
¢ influence of “manifest destiny” 
Propagandists and western pioneers has 
aa ee and the role of com- 
“cial interests and geopoliticians, who 
Wanted the West Coast harbours, has 
i under-rated. It may be so. He 
‘ certainly brought out in high relief 


the evidence in favour of a consciously 
planned policy to secure California and 
Oregon as gateways to the east. But, 
of course, there is no incompatibility 
between “ manifest destiny,” pioneering 
and mercantile diplomacy. The truth 
was that, provided it could be done 
without war with Britain, no one in the 
United States had anything to lose by 
the acquisition of Oregon and California, 
and a precise allocation of motive and 
influence seems hardly as important to 
the recorder as it obviously has to the 
author. Nevertheless, “ Empire on the 
Pacific ” is a carefully documented, use- 
ful study of a dramatic phase of 
American expansionism. 


Foretelling Recidivism 


PREDICTION METHODS IN RELA- 
TION TO BORSTAL TRAINING. 
By Hermann Mannheim and Leslie T. 
Wilkins. : 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 284 pages. 
17s. 6d. 


HE authors of this book, which was 

Officially sponsored by the Home 
Office, took as their starting point the 
following proposition : — 

(a) Some youths return to crime after 

Borstal training, others do not. 

(b) Recorded in Borstal files and in 
other places are data regarding the past 
criminal career, background and per- 
sonality of each youth which were con- 
sidered to be of use in deciding what 
type of Borstal institution he should 
be sent to (for instance whether “ open” 
or “closed”), how long his training 
should last, and what arrangements 
should be made after his release. 

They examined the information in 
(b) and carefully established what was 
most important to (a). Having found the 
most important objective and measurable 
criteria, and having determined their 
precise statistical correlation to the 
behaviour of Borstal boys after release, 
they then asked themselves this ques- 
tion: Is it possible, by using the same 
criteria, correctly weighted, to indicate 
in advance the chance of a particular 
youth going straight or relapsing into 
crime? They found they were indeed 
able to construct an efficient instrument 
of prediction for this purpose, and their 
results were at least three times as 
accurate as the subjective and intuitive 
judgment of Borstal governors who had 
known the youths personally for many 
months. 

The study has yielded much useful 
incidental information, such as the need 
for revision of the data that ought to be 
kept in Borstal files. It has also shown 
that training in “open” Borstals, even 
for youths who constitute poor risks as 
regards subsequent rehabilitation, would 
produce better results than training in 
the sometimes prison-like “ closed 
Borstals. Then, too, the factors which 
have been shown to be significant for 
behaviour after release may prove im-~- 
portant in future research into the 


causes of crime. 


But the real importance of this 
pioneer work lies in the fact that it ought 
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to open the way for a much more effec- 
tive and rational treatment of crime. The 
authors are careful not to underestimate 
the value of individual judgment, which 
can take into account special circum- 
stances that cannot be fitted into a pre- 
dictive device ; nor do they claim that 
prediction can ever be 100 per cent 
accurate, for the vagaries of fate can 
never be foretold. But what they have 
dene is to demonstrate that the present 
methods of dealing with offenders are 
little better than hit-and-miss, and that 
something a good deal more efficient 
could be substituted by the use of 
scientific methods to select the right 
treatment for the right person. The 
first task is, however, further research 
with different categories of offenders and 
different penal methods. The cost of 
crime to the community is so high that 
it is to be hoped that funds for such 
work will be forthcoming. 


Australian Commander 


BLAMEY. 
By John Hetherington. 


Angus and Robertson. 257 pages. 16s. 


LD MARSHAL SIR THOMAS 
BLAMEY, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Australian forces during the last war 
in the Middle East, and later in the 
Pacific, was a very able soldier who 
learned his craft as chief of staff in the 
first World War to that great Australian 
general, Sir John Monash. Wavell and 
Auchinleck, under whom Blamey served 
as Deputy Commander in Cairo, 
admired him as a commander, though 
they found him on occasion difficult and 
obdurate to deal with. 

Blamey was certainly a very 
determined—and at times a very wily— 
military leader. No doubt he needed 
these qualities to command Australian 
troops in battle and at the same time to 
cope with the cross-currents of the 
Australian politics in which his post 
inevitably involved him. He was out- 
spoken, and right, on the dangers of the 
expedition to Greece in 1941. But the 
account which Mr Hetherington gives 
of Blamey’s motives in insisting on the 
relief of the Australian garrison in 
Tobruk in the autumn of that year make 
less pleasant reading. This operation, 
which Sir Winston Churchill resisted 
vehemently because of the wasteful 
diversion of naval forces involved, was 
carried through because Blamey insisted 
at the time that the garrison was not 
physically up to any further fighting. 
It now seems that his motive was rather 
to gather into one force the scattered 
Australian formations—a result which 
could have been achieved without diffi- 
culty six weeks later when Tobruk was 
relieved by land. 

Mr Hetherington, holding fast to the 
iconoclastic tradition of Australian 
journalism, has given us very much a 
warts-and-all portrait of Sir Thomas. 
There is much in it that is interesting. 
But there could have been a great deal 
more had greater space been bestowed 
on Blamey’s campaigns and less on the 
more trivial incidents in his life. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


Backing Mr Dulles 


Washington, D.C. 

R JOHN FOSTER DULLES went to Geneva this 

week well protected from the rear. That, in itself, 
is perhaps the. most important fact about the American 
approach to the conference of Foreign Ministers. Despite 
President Eisenhower’s illness, control of American foreign 
policy is today firmly established where it should always 
have been, in the executive branch of the government. 
Before Mr Dulles left he briefed congressional leaders, who 
no doubt exercised their right of offering advice. But he 
did not think it necessary this time to take any Senators 
with him to Geneva to give him a certificate of good conduct 
on his return. 

In the last two years the State Department has been 
strengthened in several: ways. The 1954 elections trans- 
ferred the control of Congress from Republicans, who still 
behaved as if they-were in opposition, to Democrats who still 
behaved as if they were in power. This, in turn, brought 
on an era of intelligent co-operation between Democratic 
leaders on Capitol Hill and the men shaping the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. Moreover, the theory that the present 
world power of Communism and the whole complex of 
foreign affairs were the result of conspiracy and subversion 
lost ground. This was due partly to the mere passage of 
time and partly to the deadening effect of publication. The 
telease of the Yalta papers ranks with last year’s visit to 
Washington’ of Dr Syngman Rhee as a symbolic milestone 
in American foreign policy. When Dr Rhee called for 
marching orders in Korea a deathly pall fell on his con- 
gressional audience and the practical meaning of bellicose 
talk was revealed. Similarly, the Yalta papers, with their 
occasional indiscretions but no suggestion of malfeasance, 
stifled controversy with a yawn. There is nothing like 
several pages of solid type in the New York Times, which 
republishes such documents verbatim, to dissipate emotion. 
Last week another stiff dose of boredom was added: the 
Pentagon released the papers dealing with General Mac- 
Arthur’s attitude to bringing the Russians into the Far 
Eastern war, and this will have helped combat the right-wing 
myth that the Democrats lost the peace. 

But Mr Dulles is also backed by something more positive. 
The Eisenhower approach, symbolising both in foreign and 
domestic affairs a distrust of stridency, has emerged as the 
authentic present-day tone of the American people. Perhaps 
the best proof of this is the speech on foreign affairs that 
Vice-President Nixon delivered two weeks ago. It is not 
ong since Mr Nixon wa’ stoking the furnace of 
Partisanship by asking, for example, whether it was not 


wonderful that the country now had a Secretary of State 
who could stand up to the Russians. The line which he 
has now decided to take, and which he will presumably 
adhere to during the election campaign in 1956, is entirely 
different. It is an attempt to make foreign policy non- 
controversial by generously attributing to such Democrats 
as Senator George and Senator Lyndon Johnson much of 
the credit for its authorship. 

Moreover, Mr Nixon, to the delighted surprise of the 
State Department which had rather nervously offered to help 
him with the script, took the occasion to proclaim to the 
world that Mr Eisenhower’s foreign policy was not peculiar 
to the President. The speech was an orthodox recital of 
the purest State Department doctrine, not omitting, as the 
ambitious Vice-President could have been pardoned for 
doing, even such politically distasteful points as the urgency 
of supporting the present government of India. With the 


- Republican party casting desperately around for a man who 
will fit the irnage of Mr Eisenhower, the Vice-President has _ 


set a fierce competitive pace in the field of foreign affairs. 
To all this his rival, Senator Knowland, has so far offered 
only an acid reference to the kind of opinionless salesman 
who would be inappropriate in the White House. But 
unless the international situation deteriorates sharply before 
the nominating conventions, Senator Knowland’s well- 
known views on the short way to deal with Communism 
will be an insurmountable handicap to his ambitions. 


* 


With Mr Eisenhower’s cast of mind gaining such an 
ascendancy, and with the Republicans planning to exploit 
the theme of “peace” for the next election, the really 
encouraging fact is that the wild swing towards passivity, 
which Europe feared, has not taken place. There ‘is little 
misconception in the United States of the “ Geneva spirit ” 
or excess optimism about the coming conference. Above 
all, there is a growing acceptance of the long-term character 
of diplomacy. Many Congressmen visiting Europe this 
year came back puzzled and troubled by speculations there 
about a facile American deal with the Russians and a with- 
drawal from Nato. 

On the Geneva conference itself, two theories are in 
circulation in Washington, and they are not as contradictory 
as might appear. The first may be called the “ acid test” 
theory: after the good will at the summit the time has 
come for good deeds a little lower down. The second is 
the theory of “ continupus exposition.” No hard conces- 
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sions are to’ be expected from the Russians at this time. 
But the opportunity must be taken to convince the Russians 
of three things: that the Americans do not intend to attack 
the Soviet Union and intend to arrange things so that a 
united Germany cannot attack it either ; that Nato and 
a united Germany’s freedom “to ‘join are not negotiable ; 
and that Mr Molotov must define with more precision 
the security guarantees he requires in the event of German 
unity. Those who hold to this view do not expect that 
it will be possible ‘to say at the énd of the conference 
whether it has made any definite progress or not. The 
test will be the evolution of Russian policy over the ensuing 
months, particularly if, as is suspected, Mr Molotov no 
longer commands the full confidence of his colleagues. 
It is, however, obviously going to be much easier for the 
American government to hold its public opinion behind 
the present patient long-range policy if some firm, albeit 
minor, concessions can be obtained. The Russians would 
not have to give away very much; discontinuing their 
jamming of the Voice of America would be a useful point. 
While Mr Dulles wishes to lay stress on German unity, 
it is expected that the Russians will seek to bring disarma- 
ment to the fore. The latter, despite all the bold talk of 
Mr Stassen, who seems to generate optimism from his 
inner being, still makes Americans a little nervous. This 
is not because they lack a good plan. The President’s 
idea of aerial inspection, and his acceptance of the Russian 
proposal to send inspectors to various control points, have 
made a good impression. But these are essentially schemes 
for improving confidence between nations by stripping off 
secrecy rather than by disarming. When it comes. to the 
point, the United States does not wish to disperse its 
strategic air force and it will be wary of any manoeuvre 
that will put its refusal in a wrong light. 


Storm Warnings in the Boom? 


HE latést report of the President’s Council of Economic 

Advisers, surveying the third quarter of 1955, shows 
that the economy is still expanding at a formidable pace, 
but suggests also that areas of weakness need watching. 
The gross national product reached a record annual rate 
of $392 billion, an increase of $31.5 billion above. the actual 
total for 1954. Individual incomes also showed marked 
increases over previous years and the second quarter of 
1955. These figures are particularly impressive because 
they were achieved neither by an increase in government 
expenditure—the latter has, in fact, declined slightly—nor 
by an expansion of inventories. Moreover, while spending 
on new plant and equipment continued to rise, the housing 
boom showed definite signs of levelling off in response to 
restrictive measures on credits and mortgages. Residential 
construction stood at an annual rate of $16.2 billion, the 
first decline in eighteen months. Finally, more people were 
employed in September, 1955, than in any other September 
on record. 

But on the farm the picture continued to be less favour- 
able. The annual rate of net farm income declined by 
52 per cent in the third quarter of this year to reach the 
lowest level since 1942. Compared with the first quarter 
of 1955, moreover, figures showed an 11 per cent drop. 
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Many farmers and politicians feel that the government 
should intervene with further purchases of farm products 
and the Democrats, with Mr Adlai Stevenson in the van, 
are asking for a.return to rigid price supports. More dis- 
passionate observers, however, believe that a decline in 
agricultural income is the first step towards solving the 
problem of unmanageable surpluses, and it is with reluctance 
that the Administration last week launched an emergency 
purchasing programme to stem the fall in the price of pork. 

More disturbing, perhaps, is the continued rise in the 
index of consumer prices ; an increase in September, the 
second of its size in the last few months, showed that the 
cost of living was within a half per cent of the record level 
reached in 1953. It is true that seasonally higher prices: 
for food, apparel and housing accounted for most of the 
rise, but services, which are more difficult to measure 
statistically, also showed a distinct incréase. This is a non- 
seasonal factor and preliminary figures for October suggest 


' that it is growing in importance, It seems, therefore, that 


despite President Eisenhower’s illness, the Administration’s 
problem continues to be the threat of inflation and the need 
of keeping buoyancy under control. 


Slow Justice 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER has demonstrated the im- 
portance which his Administration attaches to making 
American justice speedier and more efficient. In one of his 
first interventions in domestic politics since his illness, the 
President approved a six-point programme submitted to him 
by Mr Herbert Brownell, Jnr, the Attorney General. Two 
of its proposals are designed specifically to end the ever 
increasing log-jam in the Federal courts. Litigants in civil 
suits in southern and eastern districts of New York have 
to wait more than four years before their cases can be heard ; 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh the delay tends to be three 
years, and two and one-half years is not an unusual waiting 
period in Colorado. Such delays frustrate the due process 
of law and are a constant deterrent to litigants with small 
means. Many factors account for this unfortunate situation, 
among them the tendency of Federal judges to take long 
holidays. Primarily; however, the growth of population and 
the increasing complexity of social life contribute to bringing 
more civil casés into the courts. 

With the President’s approval, Mr Brownell will ask 
Congress to create some twenty new Federal judgeships. 
This is the figure proposed last March by the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. The Attorney General 1s 
also planning to send legal “ task forces ” from Washington 
to help expedite justice in particularly congested districts. 
It is hoped that these two measures will reduce the present 
backlog of cases by some 25 per cent. To make certain, 
moreover, that needy defendants in both civil and criminal 
trials will obtain effective legal counsel, the Attorney General 
is drafting a law instituting “ public defenders.” . 

President Eisenhower also agreed with a number 0! sug: 
gestions for improving America’s relatively antiquate¢ penal 
system. The Federal prison population has increased by 
10 per cent in the last decade, and it is widely fc'' that 
this is due to the lack of an adequate parole and reh.ilite 
tion programme. Mr Brownell is proposing to sumo? 
a national parole conference in April. 
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He’s got the date up his sleeve! 


+a hasn’t pies a ealendar. What 
you , i 
“— wack a 
his is the com i i 
plete timekeeper: it tells 
= the second, minute, hour me date. The 
meral comes up behind a little window on 


the dial On som 
€, 
ne month, cae =o 
; nls 1S immensely useful, W. ies 
eae cheques, filling in Sivan. oe . ox 
date?” is one of the commonest questions 


in the language. Here, at a flick of your 
wrist, you always have the answer. It’s worth 
a visit to a good jeweller just to see a Swiss 
calendar watch. See some of the other marvel- 
lous Swiss watches too—self-winding watches, 
alarm. watches, water-resistant watches... 
watches for sports or evening dress, for women 
as well as men. One way or other, a fine Swiss 
watch is one of the 
most perfect things 
youcanown. 


Time is the art of the Swiss 
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! WATCH MANUFACTURERS 


Your jeweller’s knowledge is your safeguard — = 
basil 


A good jeweller is one who provides 
full servicing. He can give you really 
skilled advice when you are choosing 
your Swiss watch — and skilled care 
for it throughout its long life. 
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How to get 
your share of the 


BOOMING U.S. MARKET 


American Industry is now at the highest point of 
production in history—and is still climbing. Not only 
is this expanding market bigger in size. Its consumption 
and capital equipment replacement rate is, per capita, 
far greater, too. 

Even a fraction of this market could represent a sub- 
stantial business for you. 

So if your product is being sold, or can be sold, to 
American business and industry, your prospects have 
never been brighter than they are now—IF you go about 
it the right way. 

For in America goods are not so much bought as 
SOLD—this means that sales and distribution must be 
backed by consistent and aggressive advertising in those 
business publications which your customers read. In 
America business publication advertising automatically 
means McGraw-Hill. 

McGraw-Hill is the leading publisher in the United 
States of business and technical journals—34 in all— 
covering practically every field of industrial endeavour. 
And every journal is by far the leading one in its field— 
with many tens of thousands of subscribers who BUY 
through its pages. But McGraw-Hill’s service does not 
end there. It also offers vital information—such as the 
market potential for your product. . . how to go about 
establishing your sales and distribution organisation 
and so on. ; 

So why not have one of the London McGraw-Hill 
men show how you can gear your sales programme to 
today’s opportunities? He has access to a wealth o 
specific and helpful data on your product market. His 
job is to make it freely available to you. Write or 
phone today. No obligation, of course. If you would 
like additional evidence on the long-term outlook for 
business write for a free copy of “ The American 
Economy . . . Prospects for Growth.” 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 


94 Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4 
Telephone: CENtral 0911 
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THE SIGN OF 
EFFECTIVE BANKING 





Businessmen recognize this seal as the 
sign of effective banking services in London, 


New York—and throughout the world. 


THE HANOVER BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 


7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON .. .< 15 Carlos Place, W. 1 
Grosvenor Square 


NEW YORK... 70 Broadwav 


AT NO EXTRA COST 
ra 


MTR ete a a 


At no extra cost you can fly to Bermuda, via any 
international airline, on your first class fare to 
New York. 

So when business is over in New York, enjoy a 
holiday in Bermuda. You can travel light — buy 
clothes, even rent or buy sports equipment in 
Bermuda. Remember, you'll be in the sterling area. 
Bermuda is only three hours from New York, and 
there are frequent daily flights. Bermuda's sunny 
days, sandy beaches for loafing, sports and pleasant 
social life will do wonders for you. 


For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent oF 


BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE 


Rex House, 4-12 Lower Regent Street, London $.W. 1 
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Tariff Watchdog 


Washington, D.C. 
EFORE the American delegation to the January nego- 
tiations of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
can be briefed, all interested parties are legally entitled to 
their “ day in court ” ; hence the two sets of public hearings 
that start on Monday. For most aspects of the negotia- 
tions, such as the trade rules of Gatt and the concessions 
which the Americans will try to obtain, witnesses go before 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information, an interdepart- 
mental body which will draft the final instructions for the 
conference. But Congress, sensitive to the interests of the 
domestic producer, prefers to test before a more indepen- 
dent body—the Tariff Commission—the basic assumption 
of the reciprocal trade acts: that there is room to cut some 
American tariffs without seriously hurting industry at home. 
This commission is an official research organisation with 
an independent status designed to make it equally service- 
able to the President and-»to Congress. An expert staff of 
some two hundred economists and commodity specialists, 
organised in seven divisions, works under six commissioners 
—three Republicans Ghd three Democrats—who are 
appointed for staggered six-year terms. Oddly enough, in 
view of the Administration’s pronounced commitment to a 
liberal trading policy, President Eisenhower has tended to 
fill vacancies with men known to have a protectionist 
background. The commission’s routine functions include 
giving advice to individual Congressmen on their Bills, 
publishing statistical information on tariffs and trade, and 
producing studies of particular industries at the request of 
the President, the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives or the Senate Finance Committee. In 
keeping with tradition, hearings are public. 
The commission touches on American trade in four ways. 
First, if the Treasury has ruled under the anti-dumping law, 
that a foreign firm is bringing in goods at less than “ fair 


value,” the commission finds out if “serious injury” to 
American competitors has resulted. Secondly, it may deter- 
mine whether farm imports are undermining price support 
programmes. Thirdly, the commission can be called on by 
the President, Congress or any interested party to say 
whether imports resulting from a tariff concession are 
“causing or threatening serious injury to a domestic 
industry producing like or competitive products.” Finally, 
it is trying to find for each item, on a list of nearly a 
thousand, the “ peril point” beyond which any proposed 
concession would cut too near an American producet’s 
bone. The President can override the commission’s advice 
but must explain to Congress the reason why. _ 

It is surprising, in view of all the clamour against extend- 
ing the reciprocal trade laws, that relatively few witnesses 
have asked to be heard. This may partly be due to the fact 
that the limits of concessions permitted by this year’s law 
are rather modest, and partly to the careful elimination from 
the preliminary list of most of the familiar contestants in 
past tariff battles. It is also true that some of the old 
belligerents are taking quick advantage of a new tariff section 
in the Office of Defence Mobilisation which is legally 
entitled to jog the President’s elbow whenever an industry 
or skill essential to national security is in alleged peril from 
foreign competition. 


Filling the Sweet Tooth 


HE announcement earlier this month that the 1955 im- 

port quota for sugar would be raised by 100,000 tons 
—as it was in July—is a bitter pill to domestic sugar 
growers who have surplus stocks on their hands and who 
must again restrict their plantings to allotments laid down 
by the Department of Agriculture. The culprit from their 
point of view is the 1948 Sugar Act, due to expire at the 
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end of next year 5 this gives to United States growers (in- 
cluding Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) a fixed 
yearly quota of 4.4 million tons, and annually allocates the 
remainder among foreign suppliers on a scale which gives 
Cuba 96 per cent of a fluctuating total. For 1955, Ameri- 
can sugar consumption is estimated at 8.4 million tons and 
as the population is increasing by nearly 3 million a year, 
it promises to show a substantial annual gain. Domestic 
planters are determined to deprive Cuba of its virtual mono- 
poly over these windfalls, and to win for themselves a 
stake in the expanding market. 

Their fight for the sugar market is, however, hotly con- 
tested. In the first place; Cuban sugar is cheaper than the 
domestic product and Cuba, therefore, enjoys the solid 
support of the large sugar-using intérests—and particularly 
the soft-drink industry. Secondly, the government feels 
bound to maintain large-scale purchases of Cuban sugar, 
partly because of its dependence on them in wartime, and 
partly because of the unpalatable political repercussions 
which might follow a deterioration in the Cuban economy. 
And finally there is the important fact that Cuba is the 
world’s sixth largest buyer of American exports ; a cut in 
sugar purchases would back-fire. The fight is, moreover, a 
three-cornered one. Other foreign suppliers—Mexico, 
Peru, Haiti and the Dominican Republic—have a long- 
standing grievance that they have not received their fair 
share of this lucrative market. 

Prompted by domestic growers, Congress considered 
numerous measures in the closing stages of the last session, 
calculated to give American producers a 50 per cent share 
of further increases in the demand for sugar. But it soon 
became clear that time was too short to settle a question 
which brought to Washington a host of high-powered 
lobbyists representing all the interests involved—foreign as 
well as domestic—and the fight will be resumed in January. 


The Politics of Public Housing 


Washington, D.C. 
tion Public Housing Administration has had to establish 

a system of priorities for parcelling out the 45,000 
public “housing units” that Congtess has grudgingly 
authorised for the current fiscal year. Public housing has 
been a sharply fought issue in the House of Representatives 
for seven of the Jast eight sessions. On every occasion 
except one (in 1949 when the basic Housing Act was passed) 
the programme has been initially defeated in the House and 
only ae often in a mutilated form, by the insistence of 

ate. 

Public housing was intended to be an integral part of a 
long-range housing programme adopted after much argu- 
ment in 1949. The Federal government’s role was to 
back the bonds of public housirig authorities and to meet by 
a0 annual subsidy the deficit on the rents, which were to 
be charged according ‘to: the tenant’s ability to pay. On 
this basis, 810,000 “ housing units” were to be built, at 
al average rate of 135,000 starts a year, to provide “ decent, 
safe and sanitary” quarters for poor families turned out of 
slums. Since some six million homes in the United States 
ate classified as “ substandard,” this goal could hardly be 

Uught overambitious. 
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Yet even in 1949, when Mr Truman was pushing the 
measure in a Democratic Congress with the prestige of his 
unexpected electoral victory fresh upon him, it scraped 
through the House by a majority of only four votes. Since 
the programme requires an annual appropriation, its 
opponents have since had repeated opportunities of replay- 
ing the match. The full rate of 135,000 starts a year has 
never been achieved ; President Eisenhower has not even 
asked for more than 35,000 a year. Moreover, in view of 
the House’s determined efforts to cut off the programme 
altogether, annual appropriations to cover even this tiny 
quota have had to be wrapped up in full-dress legislation 
with other less controversial housing provisions. To its 
opponents, public housing is the thin end of the socialist 
wedge, the first instalment of a scheme to turn families with 
low incomes into “ wards of the government” and deprive 
them of any incentive to better themselves. This view 


prevails in the House year after year, despite elaborate pro- | 


visions to preserve local initiative and local management, 
to eliminate the remotest possibility of competition wth 
private enterprise, and to enforce the strictest means tests on 
needy families. 


* 


The division of opinion on the issue of public housing 
does not, moreover, run along clear party lines. The co- 
author and most active congressional proponent of the 
original “ socialist” act of 1949 was the late Senator Taft. 
Moreover, although there has always been a rock-ribbed 
group, symbolised by Senator Bricker of Ohio, which has 
fought the idea, the Senate has on the whole favoured 
public housing against the opposition of the House of 
Representatives. Two reasons may account for this diver- 
gence. The first and less surprising is that the Senate 
genuinely is, as the founding fathers intended, a more 
deliberative body. There are fewer Senators, they are in 
office for a much longer term, and there is a tradition of 
examining matters on their merits. Certainly Mr Taft’s 
conversion to public housing was the result of long hearings, 
which convinced him there was no other way of tackling the 
chronic slum conditions in the big cities. The second reason 
is that, despite the fact that the House is supposed to reflect 
the balance of population and that the Senate’s membership 
is heavily weighted against the most populous areas, it is 
there that urban interests frequently get a better hearing. 
This is partly because the congressional boundaries. within 
each state are fixed by the state legislature, in a way that 
often reflects the over-representation of rural areas in its 
own ranks. It is also because, however small the total 
population of his state, the successful candidate for the 
Senate has to remember that a fair proportion of his con- 
stituents live in cities. 

In the House of Representatives the traditional divisions 
between town and country, Republican and Democrat, affect 
the housing issue. The northern Democrats almost all come 
from urban districts and almost all have a solid voting 
record in favour of public housing ; the rural Republicans 
vote against it. Some urban Republicans, especially in the 
Midwest and west, show a conservative solidarity with their 
rural colleagues, others, mainly but not exclusively in the 
east, vote with the general urban interest. 

The voting of southern Democrats, on the other hand, 
defies any logical interpretation. Mississippi has been solidly 
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against public housing through the years and Virginia is 
today. The majority of representatives from Georgia and 
Florida, however, have always supported the programme, 
though the Congressmen from Miami, which has a flourish- 
ing scheme approved by a local referendum, votes against it. 
The Democrats from Alabama and Kentucky support their 
northern brethren on this issue, but the majority of those 
from Louisiana and South Carolina repudiate their own 
Senators who were authors of the Act. There seems in the 
South to be no direct correlation between local benefit from 
public housing and support for it. Two of its staunchest 
supporters come from rural districts in Alabama and 
Georgia, whereas an urban representative from Texas is its 
most fanatical opponent. These unpredictable Southerners 
are of crucial importance since, not only do they hold the 
balance of votes, but they usually occupy favoured positions 
in the House’s Appropriations and Rules Committees. 
Behind these political complexities there is a genuine con- 
flict of sentiment. Americans are anxious to do away with 
slums and better the lot of their less prosperous countrymen, 
but they are suspicious of government interference in what 
is a highly local problem and they feel that a man should 
pull himself up by his own bootstraps. 


Traffic Jam in the Air 


New York. 


T two international aviation conferences last week 
A there was a single dominant theme: the need to 
ensure that the dramatic expansion of air travel is not 
retarded by obsolescent methods of air traffic control, by 
inadequate landing facilities or by cumbersome customs and 
immigration procedures. In Manila, these problems were 
tackled by the International Civil Aviation Organisation, a 
specialised agency of the United Nations ; in New York, 
they were discussed by the International Air Transport 
Association, the organisation of the airlines. 

According to the technical committee of the IATA, the 
art of handling aircraft in the air and on the ground is five 
years behind the art of building them. As a result, the 
United States is already “running out of air space.” By 
1960 American jet airliners and faster military aircraft will 
be making new demands on the traffic controllers ; and 
by 1965 American domestic airlines alone are expected to 
carry 70 million passengers, compared with 32 million in 
1954. Corresponding increases must be expected in 
business flying, international airline traffic, air freight and 
short-haul helicopter operations. 

No airline dare compromise with safety. But unless new 
equipment and techniques are employed, this growth in air 
traffic will cause severe delays which will alienate passengers 
and cut sharply into airline profits. Air traffic controllers 
in the United States have less experience than their 
British colleagues in the technique of “mixing in” fast 
jets and turboprops with slower piston-engined aircraft. 
But much has already been done, as in Britain, to speed 
operations by the use of radar controls. The main cause 
of delay now, especially in bad weather, is inadequate 
control beyond the airport approach zones.. The. existing 
practice of separating aircraft at each altitude by ten-minute 
safety intervals is absurdly wasteful of air space. In the 
case of high-speed jets, for example, it would provide 
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sufficient room for only two or three airplanes at one time 
between New York and Washington. 

‘The answer, it is generally agreed, lies in more radar 
equipment so that an aircraft can be tracked visually during 
its entire flight. In that way, the “cocoon” of air space 
surrounding each aircraft can be sharply reduced. Fortun- 
ately, a military long-range radar network already exists 
along the acutely congested airways of the east coast, 
between Boston, New York and Washington, and supple- 
mented by civilian equipment, it will by 1958 provide radar 
coverage during a whole flight. 


Changing Television 


New York. 


TIERCE competition for the highest audience rating, the 
criterion of success in American television, is promot- 
ing changes in the industry as profound as any now taking 
place in Britain. Programmes are becoming shows rather 
than televised broadcasts. “As the rivalry between the three 
major networks grows more acute, American television is 
looking to the legitimate theatre on Broadway and to Holly- 
wood. 

The success of last year’s 90-minute spectacles in colour 
television has encouraged the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany to stage many more this year, and its chief rival, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, has been forced to follow 
suit. Owing to their high production costs, “ spectaculars ” 
are usually financed by groups of sponscrs, each of whom 
may pay as much as $70,000 for a single 90-second adver- 
tisement. Such shows also perform the important func- 
tions of helping the sale of expensive colour television sets. 

The trend towards the use of films on television is 
increasing continually. The American Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, the smallest of the three major networks, now uses 
films in more than half of its programmes. They allow pro- 
ducers greater flexibility in the use of sets ; they are gener- 
ally of higher quality than the kinescopes obtained in the 
studio from the face of a television picture tube ; and they 
can always be shown a second time at a relatively low cost. 
The cold war between the motion picture industry and tele- 
vision producers is over. It has been replaced by a grudging 
co-existence that has led, in turn, to mutual dependence. 
The concentration of the motion picture industry on the 
production of fewer and better films has left most of the 
major studios with unused capacity, and overheads can now 
be spread economically by making films for television. 

Independent producers, who still make most of the tele- 
vision films, are not happy about this solution. The big 
studios, they argue, have little specialised experience in tele- 
vision, and regard television as a replacement for the second- 
class pictures that no longer pay their way in the theatrical 
market, Moreover, the big studios see in television a new 
medium for advertising their products. Some of their tele- 
vision films appear to be designed only to lure viewers away 
from their sets and into the nearest cinema. Even Mr 
Disney, the most highly regarded of the major entrants 1010 
the field of the television film, has been accused of dressing 
Mickey Mouse in grey flannel—this year’s uniform of the 
advertising man. 
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The World Overseas 


New Look tor Nato’s Divisions? 


BY A MILITARY 


T a press conference last Monday, Lord Ismay said 

that it was “ very specious thinking ” to imagine that 
nuclear warfare did away with the need for conventional 
troops. Nato planners are, indeed, imagining no such thing. 
It is generally assumed that any future war in Europe would 
begin with an all-out attempt by both sides to carry out as 
much destruction as possible of ports, airfields, production 
centres, etc., by means of concentrated atomic attack ; but 
that after this initial stage, in which air power would clearly 
be decisive, there would still be fighting on the ground— 
even, in Lord Montgomery’s opinion, prolonged fighting. It 
would be of primary importance to halt any Russian land 
advance as far east as possible, both in order to maintain 
morale and to prevent an attacker from establishing airfields 
and launching sites nearer to western industrial areas and to 
the ports through which American supplies would ultim- 
ately have to come. It cannot be too strongly stressed that 
even if such a war cannot be won, it certainly can be lost, 
by the West. 

Whatever Nato army was in the field (and it would cer- 
tainly be heavily outnumbered) would have to fight it 
out with its own resources in the initial phases ; the prospect 
of reinforcements and supplies grow more remote as Russia’s 
airforce and atomic stockpile increases. It is this problem 
which is now being considered in the reorganisation of the 
basic army formation, the division. 

The organisation of Britain’s divisions in the last war 
was partly a matter of experience, partly of shortages, 
notably in tanks. The lead which was lost before the war 
was hard to regain, and the infantry could never be given 
their own integral close support tank unit. The difficulty 
Was Overcome by armoured divisions often fighting in the 
Wrong role, and by independent tank brigades—but without 
the intimate close support, which mutual confidence bred 
by long battle experience together can alone impart. 

The division, as the largest self-contained formation, has 
Stood the test of war and seems even better suited to Nato’s 
Tequirements, if it is given a still greater degree of self- 
Sufficiency, supplied with simplified fighting equipment, 
Pruned of its vehicle strength and its administrative echelons 
and generally adapted to atomic tactics. The hitting-power 
. atomic weapons makes it necessary to disperse both the 
“tward defensive positions and all HQs and administrative 
echelons. Good use of ground can alone secure this. Many 
wavs screened by hills, woods and other features, still 
offer difficult atomic targets. Divisions will have to be 
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prepared to cover fronts of 15 miles or more by holding 
selected brigade or battalion areas, with large gaps between 
them into which the enemy may be induced to concentrate 
so that he then offers suitable targets-for atomic weapons 
and counter attack. 

It seems that the few British divisions available in the 
early stages should be organised with armour as an integral 
part. What Lord Montgomery calls the Standard Division 
and General Gale referred to as the General Utility Division 
has been tested in BAOR this year and seems to be develop- 
ing along the right lines. Divisional HQ should include 
a squadron of amphibious tanks and a flight of helicopters. 
The former are essential if the infantry are to lose their anti- 
tank guns. Each brigade would include, in addition to its 
three infantry battalions, an armoured regiment consisting 
of three squadrons of medium tanks and one squadron of 
heavy tanks (Conquerors). One field regiment of artillery 
would provide close support for each brigade. The 25- 
pounder has obviously had its day, and according to present 
plans will be succeeded by a self-propelled howitzer. It 
will, however, be some time before even a prototype of this 
appears, and it is sincerely to be hoped that the range will 
be greater than the 11,000 yards at present planned. 
Additional artillery support will be available within the 
division from a self-propelled medium regiment. If this is 
to be adequate over the divisional front in defence, a range 
of 20,000 yards will be required. 

The Royal Engineers will be organised in a divisional 
unit as at present. It is intended that the infantry shall lose 
their mortars and anti-tank guns, retain some medium 
machine guns in the HQ company and the lighter anti-tank 
weapons, and rely on the tanks for other anti-tank defence. 
Methods for quick crossing of anti-tank obstacles such as 
rivers by means such as the new jet powered raft are vital 
if the assaulting infantry are to be properly covered. 

The conception, then, of the fighting end of the new 
division is of three self-contained brigade groups each with 
its own infantry, tanks and supporting fire power. Such a 
formation should have both strong defensive power and the 
ability to deliver massive and sustained attacks when oppor- 
tunity offers. Its tactics will largely be governed by the 
power of supporting atomic weapons, and the need to avoid 
offering targets for the enemy’s atomic weapons and making 
them concentrate to offer suitable targets. 

If the fighting end of the division is effective the next 
thing will be to tackle the administrative echelons, the work- 
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shops, and the replenishment of men, equipment, food and 
ammunition. The principle here appears to be to bypass 
the present Corps link and replenish direct from Army 
dumps to forward troops. A drastic reduction of the num- 
ber of vehicles and air supply are the key to this. 

Nato countries will realise that besides taking its place 
beside its allies in Nato, the British Army has other roles 
to play. It must be prepared at all times for a minor cam- 
paign or for a policing role. Nothing in the new divisional 
organisation seems to make this more difficult. Indeed, the 
simplification of infantry arms, and the greater rifle fire 
power this should give, will be an advantage. 

When armoured regiments are an integral part of standard 
divisions, is there any longer a role for the armoured 
division ? Atomic tactical weapons are likely to produce 
situations where very quick exploitation by highly mobile 
forces may give big rewards. An armoured division 
organised with a reconnaissance regiment of armoured cars, 
three armoured regiments and an infantry battalion trans- 
ported in armoured carriers with a self-propelled medium 
regiment to support them, could do this. The tank is less 
vulnerable to atomic radiation effects than troops in the 
open, and a light mobile division organised to work in 
armoured regiment groups would have great mobility and 
hitting power in a disorganised situation. It would not be 
suitable for prolonged action and penetration to great depth, 
which is the function of the standard division. It can be 
argued that this armoured group is really only a brigade, 
but it is likely to fight dispersed over considerable distances 
and its command set-up should be on the divisional level. 


A Programme for Algeria 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


RENCH ignorance about overseas France is proverbial, 

yet in the last three months, the minority that takes 
North African affairs to heart has learnt with surprising 
rapidity how questionable is the old slogan that “ Algeria 
is part of France.” Frenchmen have swallowed, for 
instance, the hard fact that the standard of living of at least 
8 million Algerian Moslems—that~is, about a sixth of 
France’s citizens—is scarcely higher than that of India. 
Their immediate reaction to this news was discussion of 
how to raise the level of the average income of the Algerian 
Moslem to that prevailing at home, as if such a change 
were quickly feasible. The absurdity of the notion was due 
both to the sense of emergency engendered by the present 
crisis and to the surprising illusions aroused by the two 
years of rapid expansion at home that have enabled M. 
Faure to promise a doubling of the purchasing power of 
the home consumer within the next ten years. 

For Algeria the two remedies recently suggested, massive 
public investment financed from metropolitan France, and 
massive emigration to it, are both unrealistic. Public invest- 
ment, already substantial, will certainly have to be increased, 
but France has not yet achieved a satisfactory rate of invest- 
ment at home. And even if vast amounts could be raised,’ 
it would be difficult to put them quickly fo economic use 
in Algeria. As regards emigration, the present situation is 
that about 300,000 Algerian Moslems have sought employ- 
ment in metropolitan France, and more than a third of them 
have failed to find permanent jobs. 
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The basis for long-term development has recently been 
laid down in a number of reports published by the Com. 
missariat au Plan and the Economic Council. Their authors 
however, in their desire to administer a salutary shock, may 
well have overstated the case. Their purpose was to pro- 
mote action ; they may, however, discourage it by exaggerat. 
ing the contrast between the increase in Algeria’s population 
and the limitations of its resources. The natural rate of 
yearly growth of the Moslem population—nine-tenths of 
Algeria’s total population—is put between 2.5 and 3 per 
cent, an almost incredibly high figure which cannot be 
accepted out of hand. (The rate cannot, however, be lower 
than 2 per cent; and since it will tend to increase fast, 
owing to the high proportion of young people and the { alling 
death rate, a campaign for birth control will be indispens- 
able.) Moreover, the oft repeated claim that the cultivable 
area cannot be increased is overstated: a huge task of land 
reclamation lies ahead. And finally—what are “ natural 
resources ” ? Not only is more active prospection needed, 
but it is not unreasonable to think that the solution of the 
Algerian economic problem may lie in the improvement 
of techniques enabling the exploitation of resources now left 
idle. For instance, Algeria is well suited to the harnessing 
of solar energy and praiseworthy experimental work is being 
done in this field, but not enough if industrial application is, 
as it seems to be, already possible 


Help for the Fellah 


There are other grounds for optimism. The Algerian 
Moslems are sober and thrifty and, if properly guided, are 
capable of becoming skilful workers, as has been proved in 
the Renault factories and elsewhere, The population is 
not riddled with alcoholism as it is in several other parts of 
the Union Frangaise ; nor has it sacred cows to feed. 
Moslem girls show an aptitude for learning, their attendance 
at schools is on the increase, and an improvement in the 
social condition of women will probably help to reduce the 
birthrate. 

It is, however, the use to which available financial resources 
are put that is the decisive point. The Moslem peasant, 
the fellah, must have first call on the funds available. 
Nearly 80 per cent of the population lives on the land ; 
and while the production of wine, fresh fruits and carly 
vegetables has been expanded mainly to the benefit of 4 
minority of advanced farmers of European origin, output 
of cereals is not much higher than in the first decade of 
the century—an average of 19.7 million quintels per annum 
in 1949-52, as against 19.6 in 1901-1910 ; there are also less 
cattle and sheep now than then. But experience in the 
SAR—secteurs d’amélioration rurale—where admirable 
work has been done, though on a tiny scale, has shown how 
much the fellah can be helped to irrigate the land he culti- 
vates and to improve its yield. Increased expenditure ‘ust 
be devoted to this task and to a campaign against soil 
erosion. Here, money is not the main bottleneck ; more 
agronomists, particularly rural engineers, are required. 
Until a more prosperous rural community is created ‘here 
will be inadequate support for local industry, which supplies 
about 30 per cent of the Algerian gross product, but is not 
working to full capacity. , 

The lines along which a comprehensive ten-year )° 
gramme could be framed are clear enough, but the prese™ 
unrest, while demonstrating the need for economic rem<<:'<s, 
raises a formidable obstacle to action. How can the vi-\0lS 
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circle be broken ? The problem is mainly political. Hunger, 
though at the root of the unrest, was not its most immediate 
cquse; the cereal crops in 1954 were the best since before 
the war. Nevertheless, the disposal of some of the French 
wheat surplus to Algeria, until local production can be 
substantially expanded, might contribute to better relations. 
Equally urgent is the need to look after the unemployed or 
underemployed Algerians in France, and to provide 
them with social services, housing accommodation, training 
and jobs. This should be a prerequisite to a further develop- 
ment of emigration, but would also help to relieve misery 
in Algeria, since the Algerian workers employed in 
France send more than half of their wages back to their 
families ; it is said that 1,500,000 people in Algeria live 
mainly on this income. Lastly, the development of industry 
in Algeria will have to be subsidised in one way or another, 
until French firms can be persuaded to risk their capital 
there. The most obvious way would be to increase sub- 
sidies to house and school building, and land reclamation, 
thus satisfying urgent needs, reducing unemployment and 
enlarging the local market for consumer goods. All this 


will be expensive—but less so than a continuation of civil 


War. 


Problems of the Viet Minh 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


HE conflict between nationalism and Communism was 

one of the principal problems confronting the Viet Minh 
government after the Geneva conference last year. Most 
of its followers were nationalists who had supported the 
Viet Minh loyally during the fighting in the belief that it 
was the only organisation capable of driving the French 
from Vietnam. Once the fighting was over, these people, 
many of whom held key positions in the army and the 
administration, might be expected to oppose the imposition 
of a full-scale Communist regime. 

From the very beginning, however, the Viet Minh set 
tv work to establish a rigid control over the people by 
means of a system known as phat-dong. A team of trained 
cadres is sent to each village in a selected area. These cadres 
take up residence with the poorest inhabitants and isolate 
the land and property owners from the rest of the villagers. 
They then collect all the information they can about these 
“ bourgeois” villagers and compile a dossier on each. Next 
they explain to the poorer villagers how they have been 
exploited and misused by their richer neighbours. After 
this comes the people’s court, which. is composed of the 
Poorest villagers and before which the property owners 
stand trial. The final steps are the punishment of the 
Property owners, the redistribution of all the land among 
the Villagers, and the replacement of the old members of 

Village administrative council by some of the poorest 
8. The personnel of all other administrative bodies 
ln the area are changed in the same way. The operation 
s then complete and the team of cadres moves on to the 
next area. The effect of such an operation is to remove 
all people who might be disloyal to the regime, and to make 
the land or their official positions of the remainder depend 
"pon the continuing existence of the regime. 
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Moreover, the Viet Minh army has been completely 
transformed since last year and turned into a loyal instru- 
ment of the regime. The politically unreliable elements 
have been systematically removed, and replaced by new 
recruits selected from the regions in which the phat-dong 
operations have been completed, so that the loyalty of each 
can be guaranteed by the village administrative committee. 
In addition, the government has recruited, trained and 
armed local defence forces in all the villages. They are 
trained after the day’s work in the fields and are intended 
for use in case of an attack from the south. They also 
form a useful reservoir from which reinforcements for the 
regular army may be drawn. 

In the cities and towns the trading communities have 
been rendered as powerless as the landowners and officials 
in the countryside. It was made compulsory to exchange 
all Bao Dai piastres for Ho Chi Minh piastres at a most 
unfavourable rate before a certain date ; and traders of all 
kinds, even the poorest street vendor, were taxed so viciously 
that it became impossible for them to continue their busi- 
nesses, while government co-operative shops sold Chinese 
and Russian goods at a comparatively low price. The 
whole population has been obliged to join one or more 
of the “mass organisations” such as the Association of 
Women, the Association of Agricultural Workers, the 
Association of Buddhist Bonzes, etc. Through these 
organisations they are forced to listen to “ explanations ” 
for some hours every day, and constant repetition of Com- 
munist propaganda is, by its very insistency and volume, 
wearing down all opposition in the minds of even the most 
independent citizens. 

The shortage of rice has remained one of the most 
serious problems facing the government. During his recent 
visits to Moscow and Peking, Ho Chi Minh pointed out 
that he would be obliged to invade the south for the sake 
of its rice unless supplies were forthcoming from some 
other source because his people were starving. This led 
to a gift of rice from Russia to northern Vietnam in the form 
of 150,000 tons of rice bought by Russia from the Burmese 
government. This, however, is clearly a temporary solution. 


Ubiquitous Chinese Advisers 


The provision of an efficient administration for the | 


territory under its control is another problem that has not 
yet been solved by the Viet Minh. When it took over 
northern Vietnam, it had no trained administrative cadres 
of its own, and its appeals to the civil servants of the old 
regime to remain at their posts largely went unheeded. 
Although promised continued employment at their present 
salaries and a full pardon for all their fancied or real mis- 
deeds, most of these men preferred to go to the south, or 
else to return to their own village in the north. The 
government was therefore obliged to make do with what- 
ever personnel it could muster, and the inevitable result 
was an administrative chaos which still persists, although 
it is not now as bad as it was. Chinese advisers helped, 
but most of these were technicians and the help they 
rendered was of a technical nature. 

These Chinese advisers remain remarkably inconspicu- 
ous in spite of their large numbers. It is difficult, at any 
time, to distinguish between Vietnamese and Chinese, but 
in northern Vietnam it is impossible unless one hears them 
speak because everybody now wears the same drab clothes. 
The Chinese have taken over complete control of the air- 
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New Look for Nato’s Divisions? 


BY A MILITARY 


T a press conference last Monday, Lord Ismay said 

that it was “ very specious thinking ” to imagine that 
nuclear warfare did away with the need for conventional 
troops. Nato planners are, indeed, imagining no such thing. 
It is generally assumed that any future war in Europe would 
begin with an all-out attempt by both sides to carry out as 
much destruction as possible of ports, airfields, production 
centres, etc., by means of concentrated atomic attack ; but 
that after this initial stage, in which air power would clearly 
be decisive, there would still be fighting on the ground— 
even, in Lord Montgomery’s opinion, prolonged fighting. It 
would be of primary importance to halt any Russian land 
advance as far east as possible, both in order to maintain 
morale and to prevent an attacker from establishing airfields 
and launching sites nearer to western industrial areas and to 
the ports through which American supplies would ultim- 
ately have to come. It cannot be too strongly stressed that 
even if such a war cannot be won, it certainly can be lost, 
by the West. 

Whatever Nato army was in the field (and it would cer- 
tainly be heavily outnumbered) would have to fight it 
out with its own resources in the initial phases ; the prospect 
of reinforcements and supplies grow more remote as Russia’s 
airforce and atomic stockpile increases. It is this problem 
which is now being considered in the reorganisation of the 
basic army formation, the division. 

The organisation of Britain’s divisions in the last war 
was partly a matter of experience, partly of shortages, 
notably in tanks. The lead which was lost before the war 
was hard to regain, and the infantry could never be given 
their own integral close support tank unit. The difficulty: 
was overcome by armoured divisions often fighting in the 
wrong role, and by independent tank brigades—but without 
the intimate close support, which mutual confidence bred 
by long battle experience together can alone impart. 

The division, as the largest self-contained formation, has 
stood the test of war and seems even better suited to Nato’s 
requirements, if it is given a still greater degree of self- 
sufficiency, supplied with simplified fighting equipment, 
pruned of its vehicle strength and its administrative echelons 
and generally adapted to atomic tactics. The hitting-power 
of atomic weapons makes it necessary to disperse both the 
forward defensive positions and all HQs and administrative 
echelons. Good use of ground can alone secure this. Many 
areas, screened by hills, woods and other features, still 
offer difficult atomic targets: Divisions will have to be 
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prepared to cover fronts of 15 miles or more by holding 
selected brigade or battalion areas, with large gaps between 
them into which the enemy may be induced to concentrate 
so that he then offers suitable targets for atomic weapons 
and counter attack. , 

It seems that the few British divisions available in the 
early stages should be organised with armour as an integral 
part. What Lord Montgomery calls the Standard Division 
and General Gale referred to as the General Utility Division 
has been tested in BAOR this year and seems to be develop- 
ing along the right lines. Divisional HQ should include 
a squadron of amphibious tanks and a flight of helicopters. 
The former are essential if the infantry are to lose their anti- 
tank guns. Each brigade would include, in addition to its 
three infantry battalions, an armoured regiment consisting 
of three squadrons of medium tanks and one squadron of 
heavy tanks (Conquerors). One field regiment of artillery 
would provide close support for each brigade. The 25- 
pounder has obviously had its day, and according to present 
plans will be succeeded by a self-propelled howitzer. It 
will, however, be some time before even a prototype of this 
appears, and it is sincerely to be hoped that the range will 
be greater than the 11,000 yards at present planned. 
Additional artillery support will be available within the 
division from a self-propelled medium regiment. If this is 
to be adequate over the divisional front in defence, a range 
of 20,000 yards will be required. 

The Royal Engineers will be organised in a divisional 
unit as at present. It is intended that the infantry shall lose 
their mortars and anti-tank guns, retain some medium 
machine guns in the HQ company and the lighter anti-tank 
weapons, and rely on the tanks for other anti-tank defence. 
Methods for quick crossing of anti-tank obstacles such as 
rivers by means such as the new jet powered raft are vital 
if the assaulting infantry are to be properly covered. 

The conception, then, of the fighting end of the new 
division is of three self-contained brigade groups each with 
its own infantry, tanks and supporting fire power. Such a 
formation should have both strong defensive power and the 
ability to deliver massive and sustained attacks when oppor- 
tunity offers. Its tactics will largely be governed by the 
power of supporting atomic weapons, and the need to avoid 
offering targets for the enemy’s atomic weapons and making 
them concentrate to offer suitable targets. 

If the fighting end of the division is effective the next 
thing will be to tackle the administrative echelons, the work- 
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shops, and the replenishment of men, equipment, food and 
ammunition. The principle here appears to be to bypass 
the present Corps link and replenish direct from Army 
dumps to forward troops. A drastic reduction of the num- 
ber of vehicles and air supply are the key to this. 

Nato countries will realise that besides taking its place 
beside its allies in Nato, the British Army has other roles 
to play. It must be prepared at all times for a minor cam- 
paign or for a policing role. Nothing in the new divisional 
organisation seems to make this more difficult. Indeed, the 
simplification of infantry arms, and the greater rifle fire 
power this should give, will be an advantage. 

When armoured regiments are an integral part of standard 
divisions, is there any longer a role for the armoured 
division ? Atomic tactical weapons are likely to produce 
situations where very quick exploitation by highly mobile 
forces may give big rewards. An armoured division 
organised with a reconnaissance regiment of armoured cars, 
three armoured regiments and an infantry battalion trans- 
ported in armoured carriers with a self-propelled medium 
regiment to support them, could do this. The tank is less 
vulnerable to atomic radiation effects than troops in the 
open, and a light mobile division organised to work in 
armoured regiment groups would have great mobility and 
hitting power in a disorganised situation. It would not be 
suitable for prolonged action and penetration to great depth, 
which is the function of the standard division. It can be 
argued that this armoured group is really only a brigade, 
but it is likely to fight dispersed over considerable distances 
and its command set-up should be on the divisional level. 


A Programme for Algeria 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


RENCH ignorance about overseas France is proverbial, 

yet in the last three months, the minority that takes 
North African affairs to heart has learnt with surprising 
rapidity how questionable is the old slogan that “ Algeria 
is part of France.” Frenchmen have swallowed, for 
instance, the hard fact that the standard of livirig of at least 
8 million Algerian Moslems—that is, about a sixth of 
France’s citizens—is scarcely higher than that of India. 
Their immediate reaction to this news was discussion of 
how to raise the level of the average income of the Algerian 
Moslem to that prevailing at home, as if such a change 
were quickly feasible. The absurdity of the notion was due 
both to the sense of emergency engendered by the present 
crisis and to the surprising illusions aroused by the two 
years of rapid expansion at home that have enabled M. 
Faure to promise a doubling of the purchasing power of 
the home consumer within the next ten years. 

For Algeria the two remedies recently suggested, massive 
public investment financed from metropolitan France, and 
massive emigration to it, are both unrealistic. Public invest- 
ment, already substantial, will certainly have to be increased, 
but France has not yet achieved a satisfactory rate of invest- 
ment at home. And even if vast amounts could be raised, 
it would be difficult to put them quickly to economic use 
in Algeria. As regards emigration, the present situation is 
that about 300,000 Algerian Moslems have sought employ- 
ment in metropolitan France, and more than a third of them 
have failed to find permanent jobs. 
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The basis for long-term development has recently been 
laid down in a number of reports published by the Com- 
missariat au Plan and the Economic Council. Their authors, 
however, in their desire to administer a salutary shock, may 
well have overstated the case. Their purpose was to pro- 
mote action ; they may, however, discourage it by exaggerat- 
ing the contrast between the increase in Algeria’s population 
and the limitations of its resources. The natural rate of 
yearly growth of the Moslem population—nine-tenths of 
Algeria’s total population—is put between 2.5 and 3 per 
cent, an almost incredibly high figure which cannot be 
accepted out of hand. (The rate cannot, however, be lower 
than 2 per cent; and since it will tend to increase fast, 
owing to the high proportion of young people and the falling 
death rate, a campaign for birth control will be indispens- 
able.) Moreover, the oft repeated claim that the cultivable 
area cannot be increased is overstated: a huge task of land 
reclamation lies ahead. -And finally—what are “ natural 
resources ” ? Not only is more active prospection needed, 
but it is not unreasonable to think that the solution of the 
Algerian economic problem may lie in the improvement 
of techniques enabling the exploitation of resources now left 
idle. For instance, Algeria is well suited to the harnessing 
of solar energy and praiseworthy experimental work is being 
done in this field, but not enough if industrial application is, 
as it seems to be, already possible 


Help for the Fellah 


There are other grounds for optimism. The Algerian 
Moslems are sober arid thrifty and, if properly guided, are 
capable of becoming skilful workers, as has been proved in 
the Renault factories and elsewhere, The population is 
not riddled with alcoholism as ‘it is in several other parts of 
the Union Frangaise ; nor has it sacred cows to feed. 
Moslem girls show an aptitude for learning, their attendance 
at schools is on the increase, and an improvement in the 
social condition of women will probably help to reduce the 
birthrate. 

It is, however, the use to which available financial resources 
are put that is the decisive point. The Moslem peasant, 
the fellah, must have first call on the funds available. 
Nearly 80 per cent of the population lives on the land ; 
and while the production of wine, fresh fruits and early 
vegetables has been expanded mainly to the benefit of a 
minority of advanced farmers of European origin, output 
of cereals is not much higher than in the first decade of 
the century—an average of 19.7 million quintels per annum 
in 1949-52, as against 19.6 in 1901-1910 ; there are also less 
cattle and sheep now than then. But experience in the 
SAR—secteurs d’amélioration rurale—where admirable 
work has been done, though on a tiny scale, has shown how 
much the fellah can be helped to irrigate the land he culti- 
vates and to improve its yield. Increased expenditure must 
be devoted to this task and to a campaign against soil 
erosion. Here, money is not the main bottleneck ; more 
agronomists, particularly rural engineers, are required. 
Until a more prosperous rural community is created there 
will be inadequate support for local industry, which supplies 
about 30 per cent of the Algerian gross product, but is not 
working to full capacity. 

The lines along which a comprehensive ten-year pro- 
gramme could be framed are clear enough, but the present 
unrest, while demonstrating the need for economic remedies, 
raises a formidable obstacle to action. How can the vicious 
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circle be broken ? The problem is mainly political. Hunger, 
though at the root of the unrest, was not its most immediate 
cause: the cereal crops in 1954 were the best since before 
the war. Nevertheless, the disposal of some of the French 
wheat surplus to Algeria, until local production can be 
substantially expanded, might contribute to better relations. 
Equally urgent is the need to look after the unemployed or 
under-employed Algerians in France, and to provide 
them with social services, housing accommodation, training 
and jobs. This should be a prerequisite to a further develop- 
ment of emigration, but would also help to relieve misery 
in Algeria, since the Algerian workers employed in 
France_send more than half of their wages back to their 
families ; it is said that 1,500,000 people in Algeria live 
mainly on this income. Lastly, the development of industry 
in Algeria will have to be subsidised in one way or another, 
until French firms can be persuaded to risk their capital 
there. The most obvious way would be to increase sub- 
sidies to house and school building, and land reclamation, 
thus satisfying urgent needs, reducing unemployment and 
enlarging the local market for consumer goods. All this 
will be expensive—but less so than a continuation of civil 
war. 


Problems of the Viet Minh 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


HE conflict between nationalism and Communism was 

one of the principal problems confronting the Viet Minh 
government after the Geneva conference last year. Most 
of its followers were nationalists who had supported the 
Viet Minh loyally during the fighting in the belief that it 
was the only organisation capable of driving the French 
from Vietnam. Once the fighting was over, these people, 
many of whom held key positions in the army and the 
administration, might be expected to oppose the imposition 
of a full-scale Communist regime. 

From the very beginning, however, the Viet Minh set 
tu work to establish a rigid control over the people by 
means of a system known as phat-dong. A team of trained 
cadres is sent to each village in a selected area. These cadres 
take up residence with the poorest inhabitants and isolate 
the land and property owners from the rest of the villagers. 
They then collect all the information they can about these 
“ bourgeois” villagers and compile a dossier on each. Next 
they explain to the poorer villagers how they have been 
exploited and misused by their richer neighbours. After 
this comes the people’s court, which is composed of the 
poorest villagers and before which the property owners 
stand trial. The final steps are the punishment of the 
property owners, the redistribution of all the land among 
the villagers, and the replacement of the old members of 
the village administrative council by some of the poorest 
villagers. The personnel of all other administrative bodies 
in the area are changed in the same way. The operation 
is then complete and the team of cadres moves on to the 
next area. The effect of such an operation is to remove 
all people who might be disloyal to the regime, and to make 
the land or their official positions of the remainder depend 
upon the continuing existence of the regime. 
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Moreover, the Viet Minh army has been completely 
transformed since last year and turned into a loyal instru- 
ment of the regime. The politically unreliable elements 
have been systematically removed, and replaced by new 
recruits selected from the regions in which the phat-dong 
operations have been completed, so that the loyalty of each 
can be guaranteed by the village administrative committee. 
In addition, the government has recruited, trained and 
armed local defence forces in all the villages. They are 
trained after the day’s work in the fields and are intended 
for use in case of an attack from the south. They also 
form a useful reservoir from which reinforcements for the 
regular army may be drawn. 

In the cities and towns the trading communities have 
been rendered as powerless as the landowners and officials 
in the countryside. It was made compulsory to exchange 
all Bao Dai piastres for Ho Chi Minh piastres at a most 
unfavourable rate before a certain date ; and traders of all 
kinds, even the poorest street vendor, were taxed so viciously 
that it became impossible for them to continue their busi- 
nesses, while government co-operative shops sold Chinese 
and Russian goods at a comparatively low price. The 
whole population has been obliged to join one or more 
of the “mass organisations” such as the Association of 
Women, the Association of Agricultural Workers, the 
Association of Buddhist Bonzes, etc. Through these 
organisations they are forced to listen to “ explanations ” 
for some hours every day, and constant repetition of Com- 
munist propaganda is, by its very insistency and volume, 
wearing down all opposition in the minds of even the most 
independent citizens. 

The shortage of rice has remained one of the most 
serious problems facing the government. During his recent 
visits to Moscow and Peking, Ho Chi Minh pointed out 
that he would be obliged to invade the south for the sake 
of its rice unless supplies were forthcoming from some 
other source because his people were starving. This led 
to a gift of rice from Russia to northern Vietnam in the form 
of 150,000 tons of rice bought by Russia from the Burmese 
government, This, however, is clearly a temporary solution. 


Ubiquitous Chinese Advisers 


The provision of an efficient administration for the 
territory under its control is another problem that has not 
yet been solved by the Viet Minh. When it took over 
northern Vietnam, it had no trained administrative cadres 
of its own, and its appeals to the civil servants of the old 
regime to remain at their posts largely went unheeded. 
Although promised continued employment at their present 
salaries and a full pardon for all their fancied or real mis- 
deeds, most of these men preferred to go to the south, or 
else to return to their own village in the north. The 
government was therefore obliged to make do with what- 
ever personnel it could muster, and the inevitable result 
was an administrative chaos which still persists, although 
it is not now as bad as it was. Chinese advisers helped, 
but most of these were technicians and the help they 
rendered was of a technical nature. . 

These Chinese advisers remain remarkably inconspicu- 
ous in spite of their large numbers. It is difficult, at any 
time, to distinguish between Vietnamese and Chinese, but 
in northern Vietnam it*is impossible unless one hears them 
speak because everybody now wears the same drab clothes. 
The Chinese have taken over complete control of the air- 
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ports, powerhouses, and other concerns which require 
technical skill, and it was Chinese technicians who built 
the new railway from Hanoi to the Chinese border. Doubt- 
less they are equally active in Vietnamese politics, but 
precise information on this is very difficult to obtain. 
Some very interesting political changes have, however, 
recently taken place in the north. A new “ Fatherland 
Front ” was created at a meeting of the Lien Viet in Hanoi 
last month, with the object apparently of soothing the 
suspicions of the northern regime that have been aroused 
in the south. Although the broad mass of the people in 
the south have a sentimental attachment to the Viet 
Minh, and although there are large numbers of Viet Minh 
cadres in the south, the Communists were unable to pro- 
voke any public demonstrations there against Mr Ngo Dinh 
Diem’s refusal to meet the Viet Minh on July 20th to 
discuss national elections. The reason for this is the wide- 
spread fear and revulsion caused by the brutalities com- 
mitted in the people’s courts and by the merciless taxation 


of all businessmen. The people of the south are wealthier: 


than their northern brothers and are justifiably apprehen- 
‘sive about their fate. under a Viet Minh regime. . Brutality 
therefore has disappeared from the people’s courts while 
the new front’s claims to incorporate “all social strata” 
“ without distinction of. social class.” 

A second change is the gradual removal of Ho Chi Minh 
from the centre of the stage. The Viet Minh cannot 
yet afford to dispense with him altogether because of his: 
great prestige, but his real power is being steadily 
diminished. 

The greatest fear of the Viet Minh is the establishment 
of a really effective nationalist government in southern 
Vietnam. Letters from people in the north that have 
been smuggled over the border to their friends in the south 
are surprisingly uniform in content. They may all be 
summarised as follows: “I detest Communism in all its 
forms, yet I have elected to stay in the north and support 
the Viet Minh because Vietnam must have a strong govern- 
ment to restore order and rebuild the country. The govern- 
ment of Mr Ngo Dinh Diem is corrupt and inefficient, so 
I am left with no alternative to giving my support to the 
only effective governmental force, the Communist Viet 
Minh.” The writers of these letters and millions like them 
would not hesitate to give their full support to any 
nationalist government which showed itself capable of 
governing, and the Viet Minh is most anxious for the 
national elections to be held before such a government can 
be formed in the south. 


No Hounds for Comrade 
Lapkin-Chapkin 


N the latest issue of Krokodil, the Soviet satirical journal, 
there is a cartoon of a smart woman on whose fur 
collar is written: “bribes.” She sails straight into the 
director’s office, with a pile of parcels in her arms, watched 
by an angry queue of onlookers in the waiting room. 
Underneath the caption says: “She always gets in without 
queueing.” Thus satire joins in the vast campaign against 
corruption and bribery which has been launched in the 
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Soviet Union. Reporters and feuilletonistes have been told 
to brand this anti-social vice and they certainly do not 
lack subject-matter. Their attacks, serious or witty, show 
how widespread the phenomenon has become and how 
easily accepted by otherwise honest citizens. 

Literaturnaya Gazeta. reports the case of a naive 
employee who assumed that, once a machine had been paid 
for, he only had to come and take delivery on behalf of his 
own firm. He was, therefore, surprised when the first 
accountant of the firm and then a higher official asked him 
for a personal commission (pourboire—say the French ; 
“for tea”—say the Russians). Shocked, he pleaded his 
rights, refused to pay and, finally, appealed to the police. 
Naturally, he won his case, but by a strange coincidence he 
lost his job a few weeks later. Was it more than coinci- 
dence ? The journalist dealing with the matter could not 
prove it, yet he was shocked by the attitude of the director 
who was chiefly concerned by the fact that his employee had 
gone to the police. 

Corruption is accepted as a matter of course and this 
official complacency now comes under fire in the press. 
Bribery has permeated the system. It has not been invented 
by the Soviet regime: bribes in cash and kind were already 
prevalent under Tsardom. Judge Lapkin-Chapkin, in a 
play by Gogol, pleaded that he accepted no money, only 


. hounds for hunting. In the Soviet Union corruption has 


flourished under the combined influence of low salaries, 
shortages and bureaucratic bottlenecks. Many a director 
preferred to give “for tea” and get his stuff rather than 
to act in an incerruptible manner and fail to reach the 
planned target. Bribes were used to oil the squeaking 
economic machine. Soviet leaders now consider that 
salaries are sufficiently high and the administration skilful 
enough not to require such oiling. The new drive against 
bribery thus forms part of a general Soviet campaign for 
moral improvement and economic efficiency. 


Moscow Woos Madrid 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT EN MADRID 


N the Russians’ present drive for “ peaceful co-existence ” 
not even General Franco is being overlooked. Indeed, 
the Russians seem to be making a special effort to reach 
some measure of friendly understanding with the arch- 
enemy of the Communists. This is not so surprising as 
it seems at first sight. Moscow would stand to gain a 
good deal if Spain could be detached from its economic 
dependence on the United States and lured back to its 
traditional neutrality, for in that case the bases now being 
built in Spain by the Americans would presumably be 
denied to them. There have been a number of signs over 
the last eighteen months that the Russians think it worth- 
while to make an effort to bring about this development. 
Throughout 1954-55 commercial exchanges have been 
progressing between Spain and the Soviet bloc. Poland, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia have all been trading with 
Spain. Poland, for instance, bought 300,000 tons of mineral 
ore from Spain in return for 200,000 tons of coal. The 
ore came from the Rif mines and went to Polish industries 
in Eastern Silesia, while the coal went to the Spanish 
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Assembly work in progress at Marconi’s Chelmsford factory. (Left) Mr. John Mabey, 
the Burroughs man called in by Marconi, with one of the Burroughs machines which 


we A have speeded up their accounting. 


¢ 


This man helped Marconi gear their 


accounting to rising production 


HE IS ONE of Burroughs’ world-wide team 
of mechanized accounting consultants. 
This is the story: 

Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany Limited export radio, electronic 
and heavy television equipment to the 
world. The demand for Marconi products 
increases every month. 

At their Chelmsford factory, they 
needed to expand their accounting pro- 
cedures in order to cope with the mass of 
extra work. 

Marconi’s decided to call in the Bur- 
roughs man, an experienced consultant 
on all accounting and record-keeping 
systems. Mr. John Mabey is the specialist 
sent by Burroughs. 


A FULL ANALYSIS 


Working closely with the Deputy Chief 
Accountant at Chelmsford, Mr. Mabey 
applied his experience to the problem. 
After a full analysis of the existing sys- 
tem they evolved a new plan, based on 
the speed and versatility of Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines. 


The plan was adopted. Now all Mar- 
coni’s accounting is in line with their in- 
creased production. And Works Payroll 
is completed in Jess than a day; the same 
machines take Salaried Staff Payroll in 
their stride. Costing is now done on a 
single 15” card which shows eight run- 
ning totals—hours, labour, overheads; 
purchased materials, manufactured ma- 
terials, processes, aggregate balance and 
net balance. 

So well has the new system worked at 
Chelmsford that Marconi have followed 
the same plan at their newly-opened 
factory at Basildon. 

Whatever your business, large or small 
—if you have an accounting problem, 
the Burroughs man can help you solve 


it. He will make a full analysis and sug- 
gest the most economical and workable 
solution. If he thinks no change is ad- 
visable he will frankly say so. But if he 
does recommend a change he will plan 
the new routine in detail, and see that 
you always get the full benefit from any 
Burroughs machine you install. Call in 
the Burroughs man—you’re committed 
to nothing and his advice is free. 
Burroughs make the world’s widest 
range of Adding, Calculating, Account- 
ing, Billing and Statistical Machines and 
Microfilm Equipment, You'll find the 
number of your nearest Burroughs office 
in your local telephone book. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


For specialist advice on mechanized accounting methods 


call in the €;jurroughs man 
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‘-MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


To add power to an existing diesel installation the simplest and 
most efficient way is to fit a Napier Turbo-Blower. On a 2-stroke 
engine power output goes up by more than 50%. A 4-stroke diesel 
fitted with a Turbo-Blower develops as much power as two similar, 
but unblown, diesels. And both power gains are made at a lower 
specific fuel consumption. 
The Turbo-Blower is a good 
example of the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 


Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd. 
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national railways. Apart from developing trade relations, 
there have been a number of friendly gestures. As long 
ago as the early part of last year the Russians released 
285 prisoners captured from the Blue Division during the 
Spanish civil war. This spring the Soviet government sent 
two delegates to an international congress on the standardi- 
sation of ball-bearings that was being held in Madrid. It 
chose to overlook the fact that Spain has no diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union or any other Communist 
country. And at the recent Venice Film Festival the 
Russians did something even more surprising. ; they invited 
the Spanish representatives at the festival to send delegates 
to an international congress of cimema technicians to be 
held in Moscow next year. 

There have also been some gestures on the diplomatic 
front. When a vote concerning Spanish participation came 
up in the UN Economic and Social Council last August, 
Russia and Czechoslovakia contented themselves with a 
mere abstention. And last month Mr Molotov was seen 
to give a friendly smile to the New York representative of 
the Falangist publication, Arriba. When this correspondent 
asked the Soviet Foreign Minister whether the Russian 
proposal for a European security pact included Spain, he 
received the answer: “ Naturally, if Spain cares to join.” 
Since then it has been reported that Russian diplomats in 
Paris have been trying to establish direct contact with the 
Spanish Embassy there, with the object, apparently, of 
improving trade relations. 

If Moscow decides to go on pursuing this conciliatory 
line until it reaches some sort of an understanding with 
Spain, it is in a strong position to do so. For one thing, 
it holds a great deal of Spanish gold. Bullion worth $400 
million was shipped to Russia by the Spanish Republic 
during the civil war, and it is believed that only a fraction 
of this was touched to pay for the Republic’s war-time 
necessities. The Russians have already returned to Teheran 
the gold that it claimed. It is clearly not impossible that 
the same good fortune might come Spain’s way. Moreover, 
the Catalonian textile industry is in the throes of a severe 
crisis. It desperately needs new foreign markets, especially 
now that Japan has now resumed its position as an exporter 
of textiles. Might not the Soviet bloc come to Spain’s help 
here ? Finally, it must be remembered that the Spanish 
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government is dissatisfied with the amount of American 
aid that it is receiving, and that the Russians might well 
exploit this weakness in Spanish-American relations. 


NOTES ON INDIA 


(These Notes are Contributed by Our Correspondent 
in India) 


Stemming the Floods 


HE whole of Northern India has suffered this year 

from floods unprecedented in their extent and severity. 
From the Punjab to Orissa there have been occasions when 
as much rain has fallen in 48 hours as in London in a year. 
Hundreds of lives have been lost, material damage runs into 
tens, perhaps hundreds of millions of pounds. Thousands 
of square miles of countryside have been under water, large 
towns like Amritsar have, for a time, been completely cut 
oft. There has been water in the streets of Delhi itself. 
The disaster has been mitigated by the speed with which 
relief was organised and the admirable work of the armed 
forces. Moreover, there is the consolation that though the 
destruction wrought on the summer crop, especially in the 
Punjab, has been enormous, the silt and moisture the floods 
leave behind will often mean a bumper winter crop. 

One result of the floods has been to stiffen the govern- 
ment’s determination to provide against a recurrence of 
such disasters. Complete prevention is not possible, but 
£90 million is being allocated in the second five-year plan 
for some effective palliatives. There is to be more co- 
operation with Nepal and Sikkim, and even Tibet, to get 
better records of rainfall and quicker flood warnings. There 
is to be more afforestation and gully plugging to stop erosion 
in the main rivers’ catchment areas. There are to be many 
more dikes built by village co-operatives or voluntary labour. 
The high dams will also help. This year’s floods in Orissa 
would have been worse still had it not been for the half- 
built Hirakud dam. Floods cannot be done away with 
altogether without gravely reducing the fertility of many 
areas. But what is wanted is a gentle overflow, not an 
onrushing mountain of water. In five years’ time this 


should be achieved for all except the worst rivers in the 
worst years. 


* * * 





Hindi versus Regional Languages 


HERE have been many signs recently that India is settling 
down to the problem of just how Hindi is to replace 
English. The Official Languages Commission, appointed in 
accordance with the Constitution to suggest the steps by 
which Hindi should become the official language, has begun 
work. The Syndicate of Bombay University has recom- 
mended a gradual change over to Hindi as the medium of 
instruction, and a new university to be started in Gujerat, 
Vallabh Vidyanagar, will use Hindi from the beginning. In 
the Hindi-speaking states Hindi is already used for most 
official purposes, and even at the centre it is spreading 
gradually. 
There have, however, been signs that the transition will 
not altogether be easy. Few are willing to see the present 
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widespread knowledge of English seriously weakened, 
though more would like to see India’s educated men less 
fluent in English conversation. The supporters of the 
regional languages, moreover, are beginning to show a 
desire to set limits to the spread of Hindi. The Andhra 
Legislature, for example, has decided to adopt Telugu as 
its official language. The universities of Poona and Gujerat 
are to change over to their regional language as the medium 
of instruction. In a recent debate in the Madras Legislature 
the government benches showed nearly as much concern as 
the opposition that the changeover to Hindi should not 
ge too quickly, that the advantazes obtained from a know- 
ledge of English should not be lost, and that Hindi should 
not be used where Tamil was possible. There was much 
emphasis on the fact that the constitution makes Hindi the 
official language, not the national language. 

Certainly for most purposes it will be the regional 
languages rather than Hindi which will replace English. 
That has been generally accepted for such purposes as 
local administration. Controversy, however, still continues 
over what language should be used by high courts and 
universities. National unity argues for Hindi, efficiency 
and contact with the people for the regional language. 
Hindi’s chances of success would be greater if its vocabulary 
were more settled and some of its advocates less aggressive. 


* * * 
Black Looks for Prize Competitions 


HE role played in England by football pools has hitherto 

been taken in India by prize competitions, mostly of the 
crossword or missing word variety. Prizes have been high, 
sometimes running into thousands of pounds, and many 
people have spent more than they can afford on sending 
dozens of entries every week; even the illiterates have 
competed ; they have their own tipsters to tell them what 
letters to fill in. These prize competitions arouse in the 
Indian intellectual the same distaste that football pools 
produce amongst most of England’s educated. But in India 
the intellectual rules, and his dislikes are backed by a more 
than non-conformist puritanism in virtually the whole of 
the middle classes. This means that the Indian middle 
classes have very few vices. They do not drink or gamble 
oi keep mistresses. It also means that a certain “ Wee 
Free” air clings to all Indian politics. 

The reaction to prize competitions has been not actually 
t. ban them, but to reduce them to a level where they can 
nc longer drive anyone to suicide ; the maximum prize will 
be £75, no competition can accept more than 2,000 entries 
and competitions must be licensed. Many an anxious 
mother will now be able to sleep soundly ; and every pro- 
moter of competitions will be assured of a fortune, which 
need not ever be known to the income tax, since only the 
first 2,000 entries will appear on his books, and though his 
prizes will be smaller, they will not be small enough to 
stop people from trying their luck. 


* * * 
Putting Over the Community Projects 


HE community projects are an attempt by the govern- 
T ment to help the peasant to help himself. They put into 
the countryside more people skilled in medicine and animal 
husbandry, agriculture and co-operation than it has ever 
had before. They bring demonstrations of better methods 
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to the peasant’s own village, and they offer him public 
money to improve his life provided he will match it with 
his own money or labour. 

They began in a small way three years ago, and by 1961 
projects or the more dilute “ National Extension Blocks,” 
are to cover the whole country. Certain successes and 
certain difficulties have already become apparent. The 
peasant will everywhere accept very quickly a new method 
that he can see is profitable. Use of fertilisers is rising 
rapidly ; the Japanese method of ricé growing, which on 
suitable land can increase yields by half or more, is being 
adopted by the hundred thousand acre ; the demand for 
improved seeds is constantly outgrowing the supply. The 
peasant is keen, too, on education for his children and 
health for himself. It is easy to raise contributions for 
schools and libraries, and the nation-wide DDT campaign 
against malaria arouses real appreciation. 

But the peasant is less appreciative when the advantages 
are more recondite. He is often suspicious of the midwife ; 
he can be shy about learning to read at his age ; he may 
prefer the fields to a latrine. If he is to be persuaded, 
the project staff must treat him as an equal, as a man who 
bas reasonable doubts which must be resolved. Endless 
patience, endless talk is necessary, and here the project staff 
sometimes fall down. They remember they are educated, 
and do not come down to the people’s level. They remember 
they are officials, and exert pressure to make the villager do 
what is good for him, instead of waiting till he acts on 
his own initiative. Whenever that happens, there is failure. 
The villager is always willing to put on a show to oblige 
the government officials. But if the show is for their 
benefit, not his, he forgets it the minute they leave. 


* * * 


Austerity Weddings ? 


T has been suggested by the Congress Party that the 
problem of raising enough money to finance the second 
five-year plan would be half solved if only people could 
be induced to spend less on weddings. This expenditure 
was put at some £500 million a year. The estimate was 
doubtless unreliable, but the expenditure is certainly 
enormous. The poorest family will spend six months’ 
income or more on a single wedding. If that could be 
stopped, the major cause of unproductive debt and of the 
waste of money in gold and jewels and fine cle:hes would 
be cut off at a blow, and the saving would undoubtedly be 
large. Women who did not get silk and gold at their 
wedding would be unlikely to buy them afterwards ; there 
would always be better uses for the money. But the 
government’s problems would not all be immediately solved. 
The father who marries his daughter on the cheap may use 
the money to live a little better, or to improve his land, 
rather than to buy saving certificates. The gap in the plan 
would, nevertheless, be considerably reduced. Urban 
fathers who no longer have to bear the expense of an 
old style marriage may well buy some government securities 
as a nest-egg for their daughters. Farmers who do not 


have to contemplate ruinous wedding after ruinous wedding 
will be able to buy fertiliser with their own money 
instead of with government credit. The Congress was right. 
Nothing would help India’s development more than to stop 
wasteful expenditure “on marriage. 
is: How ? 


The only question 
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Is your Board 


somewhat cramped 


in your Boardroom? . 


As the business grows or the board 

expands, it’s no bad thing to see that the 
boardroom is made more expansive, too — 
and, if we may say so, no bad thing to 
leave the job to Catesbys Contracts. 
Catesbys’ specialists have quite a flair for 
boardreoms. They know when to re-design a 
room and when to leave it alone. They’ll 
redecorate yours in any style, period or 
contemporary, and, if you wish, fit it out 
from floor to ceiling to give you exactly the 
atmosphere and the distinction it ought 

to have. You will find Catesbys unusually 
co-operative, competent and quick. 

Why not ring Museum 7777 and have an 
executive round to see you! 


CatesbyS 







CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON - WI : MUSEUM 7777 





OUR SHOWROOMS FOR IDEAS ON BUSINESS FURNISHING 





Chaque fois que le 


EVERY TIME THE 


chasseur fatigué tire avec 


WEARY HUNTER FIRES 


son fusil les petits 


HIS GUN THE LITTLE 


lapins se tordent de 


RABBITS ROCK WITH LAUGHTER. 


rire. Prenez un Dubonnet, 





chasseur! Cela fortifie 
les bras et aiguise 
Pappétit pour le paté de 
lapin. ( Courez, lapins, come !) 





Mien who take their menus Se ateaie know that Dubonnet 
creates the kind of appetite which makes head-waiters bow a 
little deeper. Enjoy Dubonnet either with a squeeze of lemon 
and a dash of soda; or with a measure of gin; or by its excellent 
self. A large bottle costs 20/-. 


DUBONNET does not affect the liver 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 








A distinctive mails to 
the art of gracious living 


































PLAYER’S 
“PR RARCLOSD PLNOS* 


PERFECTOS FINOS 


50’s 15/1 





100’s 30/2 
100’s 24/2 
DDSDDDDDDDDODDDDDD * KKK KELL PFA 





PERFECTOS No. 2 





50’s 12/1 
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structural 
plastics 


GTA CLs 


ALCOA} 


: Heating and ventilating engineers should see distinct 
cold appraisal | 

possibilities in structural plastics for the production of 
ducting, louvres and fan units—especially where the 
more complicated sections occur. For structural mould- 
ings are essentially light, strong and resistant to all but 


excessive heat and can be safely stored for long periods— 


in the open if necessary — without fear of deterioration. 





In refrigeration and chemical engineering too, corrosion- 


resistant structural mouldings can provide a sound 








What are 
structural 


economical answer to liquid storage and piping problems. 





Why not air your troubles to B-I-P—the polyester people 










—who are always ready to help. 


plastics? 





Structural plastics consist of a reinforcing agent, 


such as glass fibre, bonded with a synthetic 

resin, most commonly a polyester type resin. 
Polyester/glass fibre mouldings can be made 

either mechanically or by hand fabrication and 

their essential characteristics are... 
Lightness combined with strength—specific 







































strengths comparable with steel. Consult 
High resistance to corrosion by a wide range of B-i-P 
chemicals, including some acids, and to all but Services 


excessive heat. 












B-I-P— makers of the 
highest quality polyester 
resins—gladly offer the 

full resources of their 

Research, Development 
and Design Services to 
manufacturers interested 

in the potentialities 
of structural plastics. 


Excellent electrical properties — high breakdown 
and low power factor, combined with good 
insulating and non-tracking properties. 
Unlimited colour possibilities—in opaque or 
translucent shades. 





BP) B-I-P Chemicals Ltd - Oldbury, Birmingham - Telephone: Broadwell 2061 


LONDON: 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 + Telephone: Gerrard 7971 
MANCHESTER: 79 Mosley Street, Manchester 2 * Telephone: Central 9014 
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- THE 
BUSINESS 


WORLD 


_ The Budget Proposals 


R BUTLER’S interim budget, as expected, 
proves to be compounded of non-budgetary as 
well as budgetary measures ; and the former, likewise as 
expected, prove to be much more constructive than 
the latter. In each of these cafegories there are two 
major innovations, but only one of these will exert its 
main effect on the public sector of the economy. This 
is the welcome decision that local authorities shall no 
longer have the virtually automatic right to borrow 
from the Public Works Loan Board ; in future they 
will be required to explore first the possibilities of 
obtaining finance through market channels. The other 
major—and equally sensible—non-budgetary change is 
that the Post Office will on January Ist adopt an 
economic pricing system for telephone and other 
services, with the result that its charges (mainly for 
telephones and parcel post) will rise to an extent that 
will bring in an additional £26 million in the calendar 
year 1956. ‘ 

The two main budgetary measures are increases in 
purchase tax and distributed profits tax. Purchase tax is 
to be raised throughout the range by one-fifth, so that 
the rates in the three brackets become 30, 60 and 90 
per cent, while the “D” scheme for furniture and 
clothing is to be abandoned and those goods will 
be taxed at either 5 or 10 per cent on the whole of their 
wholesale price. These changes are expected to pro- 
duce £15 million of additional revenue this year and 
£75 million in 1956-57. The one thoroughly retro- 
grade step is an increase in the rate of profits tax on 
the distributed portion of profits from 22} to 273 per 
cent—a change that will have negligible effects on the 
revenue in the current year, but will bring in £10 mil- 
lion in 1956-57 and £38 million in the first full year 

. (presumably 1957-58). Including the Post Office 
charges, the total additional burden imposed in taxes 


or charges payable in this current fiscal year will 
be no more than some £20 million, but in 1956-57 
the burden will rise to £111 million, and two years 
after that will reach its full weight at about 
£140 million. 

These specific new measures are to be reinforced by 
administrative pressures, of the kind first outlined or 
promised in the Chancellor’s speech last July, to bring 
about a contraction or slowing-down of the capital 
expenditures of the local authorities, nationalised indus- 
tries and other public bodies ; by some postponements 
by the central government itself ; and by the action, 
already announced in general terms, to curtail housing 
subsidies. 

The decision to reinforce the credit squeeze and the 
previously promised administrative action within the 
public sector was not, the Chancellor made plain, dic- 
tated by any assumption that Britain now faces an 
immediate emergency. Its weakness still is its “ over- 
ebullient prosperity”; and “things” have actually 
shown a “distinct improvement” during the past 
month. But the credit squeeze had worked since 
February “less rapidly than we expected or intended,” 
and it was still impossible to be sure how great an 
effect would be exerted by the sum of the measures 
already taken. In the meantime, wage demands and 
industrial unrest, and rising expenditure on both con- 
sumption and investment, had revealed a “ significant 
degree of inflation,” so that the government feared that 
new pressures would reinforce the old before they had 
been sufficiently checked. In short, the government 
obviously feels that it has not been driven inexorably 
to new “emergency ” action, but is intervening—as it 
claimed to be doing last February—“ in good time.” 
What a pity it is that the measures themselves are not 
as long-sighted as the professed intentions of policy. 








Squeezing Municipal Finance 


— far the most important of the measures for prun- 
ing the public sector are those that impinge upon 
the local authorities, the investment outlays of which 
account for roughly one-quarter of the nation’s whole 
investment. Their expenditures will be affected in three 
ways. First, the recasting of the housing subsidies, 
working in conjunction with the rise that has already 
occurred in the cost of local borrowings and the further 
modest rise that may now occur, will reduce next year’s 
housing outlays substantially below this year’s high 
level. Secondly, local authorities have been asked to 
keep all other capital expenditures in 1956-57 10 a level 
not exceeding the amount spent last year; these 
expenditures are now running at well over £200 million 
a year. Thirdly, the authorities will have to face the 
discipline of the new arrangements at the Public Works 
Loan Board. 

These arrangements mark a sensible and natural 
extension of the policy started at the beginning of 1953, 
when local authorities were released from legal obliga- 
tion to borrow (for nearly all their long-term needs) 
from the Board and were left free to borrow in the 
market if it suited them to do so. They retained, how- 
ever, the absolute right to borrow from the Board 
within the limit of their loan sanctions. Now this 
right is to be subject to the important qualification that 
all applicants will first be “ put on inquiry as to their 
ability to raise the finance on their own credit, either 
in the stock market or in the mortgage market.” This 
means that all authorities that can secure alternative 
finance on terms judged reasonable by the PWLB 
will be expected to do so. Moreover, the Board’s lend- 
ing rates, as prescribed by the Treasury, will no longer 
be kept approximately in line with those paid by the 
Government itself for corresponding periods but will 
be rates appropriate to the credit of “ local authorities 
of good standing in the market.” This test, however, 
will be used to establish only one single scale of rates, 
so that authorities that are unable to borrow in the 
market will get their finance on terms no less favourable 
than those secured by “good” authorities. Very 
broadly, the likely result is that the bigger authorities 
will normally now borrow in the market for all or most 
of their requirements while the smaller ones will secure 
a large part of their finance through the board. The 
present ratés are § per cent on advances for periods of 
five years or over, and 43 per cent for loans up to five 
years. Given current market levels, Mr Butler con- 
sidered these rates “a fair starting point” for the new 
policy. 

The aim is to foster the authorities’ own sense of 
financial responsibility ; undoubtedly this highly desir- 
able purpose should be served in a material degree. 
But, for obvious reasons, it is not to be expected that 
there will be any quick impact upon the actual spend- 
ings of the authorities. Any extension of the use of the 
market mechanism in this sphere is, however, to be 
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welcomed, both on these broad grounds of promoting 
efficiency and economy, and for a more technical reason. 
Local borrowings from the PWLB have risen in th: 
fiscal year to date to £223 million, or £83 million more 
than in the similar period last year, whereas over the full 
year they had been expected to fall from £353 million 
to £320 million. This pressure has naturally involved 
a similar increase in the Treasury’s own borrowings, 
and since its requirements are met by Treasury 
bills, this means that the effort to impose the squeeze 
upon the supply of liquid assets to the banking system 
has been impeded. The new process, in its impact both 
upon the banking system and upon the wider capital 
market (including the mortgage market), will tend to 
accentuate the spreading money stringency. 


Changes in Purchase Tax 


HE Chancellor has made the most sweeping changes 
in purchase tax since he introduced his first budget 
in 1952. He has raised existing rates of tax by a fifth ; 
h2 has brought into the scheme a range of household 
goods, including table china, that had until now been 
tax free; and he has completely recast the special 


schemes that applied to clothing and furniture by 


ending the “D” scheme, replacing it with a flat rate 
of tax at the low rates of 5 and of 10 per cent. The 
changes are expected to yield £15 million this year 
and £75 million in a full year. Of the three rates of 
purchase tax ruling before the budget the lowest, that 
of 25 per cent, goes up to 30 per cent, which can be 
taken to mean a 3 per cent rise in retail prices (about 
73d. in the £1). The second rate, 50 per cent, goes 
up to 60 per cent, equivalent to a § per cent rise (Is. 
in the £1), while the highest rate, 75 per cent, is 
raised to 90 per cent, representing 64 per cent increase 
or Is. 3d. in the £1. 

In the first group, now taxed at 30 per cent, fall 
wall paper and stationery, drugs and bicycles, certain 
types of flooring, the chassis of commercial vehicles 
and most household goods, including many household 
items that have never been taxed before. The most 
important of these additions is table china which had 
enjoyed special exemption ever since purchase tax 
was introduced early in the war. A tinker’s miscel- 
lany of saucepans, bread boards, pot scourers, coal 
scuttles, irons, kitchen scales and shopping baskets 
are also subject to tax for the first time, while an even 
stranger collection of items, such as cut glass, vases, 
gold and silver picture frames and trophy cups get 
concessions that mean they are taxed at the lower, 
rather than the higher rates. Clothing and furniture, 
which were also taxed at 25 per cent above the “D” 
levels, are no longer counted in with this group but 
are subject to new arrangements. 

The goods that are now taxed at 60 instead of 50 
per cent include most of the consumer durables, like 
cars, television sets, washing machines, and jewellery. 
No additions have been made to this category and there 
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have been one or two withdrawals, such as wool piece 
goods, cut glass and goldsmiths’ products. Furs, for 
some obscure reason, continue to bear tax at the old 
rate of 50 per cent, the only goods to do so, but fur 
gloves will now go down to 5 per cent. The only 
goods in the top tax class, now 90 per cent, are cos- 
metics and the more lavishly coloured greeting cards. 

The impact of these changes on retail prices is not 
severe in the group taxed at 30 per cent—except for 
those attracting tax for the first time. For the rest, 
it adds perhaps Ios. to the price of a £17 bicycle. 
But in the class of goods attracting tax at 60 per cent 
the increases are significant, even though they may 
not be weighty enough to put a brake on sales. The 
price of a car, which would have sold on Wednesday 
morning at £700 including tax, now costs £40 more. 
A £65 television set is £3 §s. dearer ; a £20 vacuum 
cleaner, £1 dearer and a §s. lipstick becomes 4d. dearer 
when it attracts tax at 90 per cent. 


End of the “D” Scheme 


HE most surprising of the changes in purchase tax 
is the decision to end the “ D” scheme and in its 
place to tax all goods that were subject to it at a flat 
rate of § per cent, and in one or two cases at IO per 
cent. The “D” scheme applied to furniture and 
clothing only, and was a legacy of the utility schemes 
in those industries. It laid down for each type of goods 
a wholesale price, or “ D ” limit, below which the goods 
were tax free. If their price exceeded the “ D” limit, 
only the excess attracted tax. This scheme achieved 
two objects ; it ensured that some tax-free goods were 
available, and it softened the impact of purchase tax 
or retail prices so that there was no longer a noticeable 
gap between the price of the taxed and the untaxed 
article. 

The textile industries have, however, consistently 
maintained that a high rate of purchase tax, coupled 
with the ““D” scheme, was doing serious harm to the 
development of better quality fabrics on which textile 
exports depended. Lancashire succeeded this spring 
in persuading the Chancellor to remove all purchase 
tax from non-wool textiles sold as piece goods, although 
he refused to extend the concession either to made up 
clothing (taxed at 25 per cent) or to wool piece goods 
(taxed at 50 per cent). The ending of the “ D ” scheme 
now means that there is no tax-free furniture and no 
tax-free clothing. Instead, most clothes and most 
furniture will carry a § per cent tax ; some items like 
kats and wool piece goods, attract tax at the rate of 
10 per cent and the few pieces of furniture that were 
outside the “ D” scheme, office furniture in particular, 
attract tax at the rate of 30 per cent. Some textiles 
are altogether free of tax, notably non-wool piece goods 
and household textiles, and wool rugs and blankets. 
Babies’ clothes and equipment are also exempt. 

This change is likely to bring in the same amount 
of revenue as the “D” scheme, but it also brings 
substantial tax concessions to the better quality goods, 
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the price of which was too high to feel any advantage 
from the “D” concessions. A man’s overcoat, for 
example, retailing at £5 was tax free under the old 
arrangement. It now carries 3s. 9d. tax. But a coat 
that cost £12, and formerly carried Ios. tax, now carries 
only 8s. 6d. and is therefore 1s. 6d. cheaper, and the 
higher the price the bigger the tax saving. Shoes that 
retail for £2 5s. and were formerly tax free, now carry 
Is. 7d. tax ; those that sold at £4 and carried 4s. tax, 
show a saving of Is. 3d. today. The Chancellor told 
the House of Commons that these arrangements were 
specifically designed to help exports by removing the 
special handicap suffered by quality goods at home ; 
it is now up to the textile industries to prove, by their 
performance, that it was in fact the effects of purchase 
tax at home that held them back abroad; 

With the end of the “D” scheme the Chancellor 
has rejected one of the most cherished arguments of 
the opposition—and of some of his own supporters— 
the belief that the home market has a right to some 
tax-free output. His action may be welcomed by 
producers at the upper end of the textile trade, but 
it is certain to be greeted with an outcry by those 
producers who have profitably concentrated on tax- 
free lines—and it will be unpopular in the furniture 
industry, which has no export trade to speak of, which 
sold the bulk of its output tax-free, and which is just 
emerging from its spring slump. But the effect on furni- 
ture prices is not severe ; a £25 wardrobe, which was 
tax free, will now carry 17s. 6d. tax, and a £17 table 
will carry 12s. At £22, the tax is the same, 1§s., under 
both the old and new arrangements, above that, the new 
rates begin to show tax savings. These slight increases, 
even when they are spread over the furniture for a 
whole house, are likely to carry less weight with intend- 
ing buyers than the hire purchase terms that they are 
offered. 


Profits Tax Calculations 


HE decision to raise the profits tax on distributed 

profits from 224 to 27} per cent can hardly come 
as a surprise to the City. The straws have been in the 
wind for some time. Has not Mr Butler in more than 
one speech urged the need for dividend restraint ? 
His argument for following up the word with the blow 
is, to put it baldly, that higher dividends in themselves 
are directly inflationary. The Chancellor must be 
aware of the counter argument: that if dividends do 
go up some of the additional personal income accruing 
from them will be mopped up in surtax and that the 
fractional residue is at least as likely to be saved and 
reinvested as it is to be spent. He did not explicitly 
prop his decision with the argument that any measure 
likely to cut down the flow of dividends can serve as 
a counterpoise to claims for higher wages. Instead 
he seems to be content with the old argument, recently 
rebutted by both the majority and minority reports: of 
the Royal Commission on Taxation, that retained 
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profits (which are encouraged by differential rates of 
profits tax) are in themselves good for the economy. 

But the milk is spilt. The distributed profits tax has 
been raised while the undistributed profits tax has been 
left unchanged at 23 per cent. How then, will the new 
tax work ? The new rate of 274 per cent will operate 
for all accounting periods beginning on or after Novem- 
ber 1st. Arrangements have to be made to “ split ” 
earnings between the old and the new rates. For 
example, a company whose financial year ends on 
December 31st, will pay profits tax at the old rate on 
5/6ths of the year’s profits and dividends and at the new 
rate on 1/6th of them. The first full accounting year 
to attract the new rates will end in October next year, 
and payments at the new rate will become fully effective 
during the fiscal year 1958-59. 

Investors will be concerned with the arithmetic for a 
full year’s profits charged at the new rate. This can 
be put in the simplest terms. First, the taxable profits 
of any British company are subject to income tax at 
8s. 6d. in the £. Secondly profits tax, as charged under 
the new rates, takes two bites—one of 23 per cent on 
the total assessed profits and another of 25 per cent of 
the gross amount (that is the amount before deducting 
income tax) of any preference and ordinary dividends 
that are paid. So the 25 per cent slice varies according 
to the size of the dividend ; hence any calculation of true 
earnings on a company’s ordinary capital must take 
account of the additional profits tax that would have to 
be paid if profits were being distributed up to the 
hilt. 

For such a full distribution it is possible to arrive 
at a simple equation. Taking profits as 100 and the 
net dividend (that is, after deducting income tax) as x, 
the arithmetic proceeds: 


Enicome tax ats. fod: A TRO Foo oss iacciaia sss oa enis ose 424 
Undistributed profits tax at 24%................. 24 
Leaving to be divided between the net dividend and 
ESTATDODOG COTS RAK is 6 5 ss isin oie 5s dos oe ws wd 55 
40 25 
Therefore x +) —%* xX — = 55 
23 100 


Therefore x, the net dividend = 38-33. 


Thus the following comparisons emerge: 





OLD RATE | NEW RATE 
| 
Income tax (8s. 6d. in f); 42} | Income tax (8s. 6d. in £)-| 423 
Undistributed _ profits} Undistributed profits tax) 

x cakiwaawee 24 | | ea 24 
Net dividend......... | 40-8 | Net dividend.......... | 38°33 
Distributed profits tax| | Distributed profits tax! 

(20% of gross divi-| ' (25% of gross divi-' 

RRND Shoe a ksw aes OSS) GEOR. 26nd wcsceee | 16-66 

| 100-0 100-00 


From these calculations it can be seen that from any 
sum available for distribution (which will already have 
paid income tax and 2} per cent profits tax), distributed 
profits tax will take 16.66 out of 55, or, more simply, 
ten out of thirty-three. Therefore only 23/33rds of 


retained earnings can be paid out in net dividends. The 
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rough rule of thumb is to reduce undistributed by one- 
third to allow for the additional tax that would fall due 
on full distribution. 

How can this formula be best applied to actual calcu- 
lations from a profit and loss account in which the divi- 
dend has already attracted income tax and distributed 
profits tax ? There are a variety of ways of making the 
adjustment but the following two-stage method prob- 
ably works most smoothly in practice. First, find the 
unadjusted gross earnings per cent by multiplying the 
gross dividend rate by the amount of net equity earn- 
ings and dividing by the amount of the net dividend. 
Secondly, deduct 10/33rds (or roughly a third) of the 
unadjusted rate of gross retained earnings (that is the 
difference between the unadjusted earnings rate and the 
dividend rate) from the unadjusted gross earnings rate. 
Here again an arithmetical example is the best guide. 

Assuming that the amount of the net dividend 
is £50,000, representing a gross dividend rate of 10 
per cent, and that net earnings after income tax and 
25 per cent profits tax on the whole profits are 
£400,000, then the unadjusted gross earnings per 
cent are: 


400,000 
x 10% = 80% 
50,000 
Net unadjusted retained earnings are thus: 
80% — 10% = 70% 
If earnings were distributed in full, distributed profits 
tax would take about one-third of that 70 per cent, that 
is 23.33 per cent. Hence the true earnings rate is: 
80% — 23-33% = 56-66% 


The statisticians can now get busy with their slide 
rules re-calculating earnings cover on dividends. But 
they will not have to go far in their calculations to 
realise that if, under the old regime of a 224 per cent 
tax, there was an excess of earnings of about 4} per 
cent over and above the gross dividend rate (that is, 
say, for an ordinary dividend of 124 per cent earnings 
were 17 per cent) then it is still possible to pay exactly 
the same dividend under the new rate of distributed 
profits tax. Where the earnings cover is high investors 
need have no fears—so long as profits are buoyant— 
that the new rate of tax will lead to a cut in dividends. 
Their real concern, putting all arithmetic aside, is 
whether the impact of the higher tax in the boardrooms 
will reinforce the trend to conservatism and caution in 
dividend policies that the credit squeeze is already 
bringing out into the open. 


Making the GPO Pay 


aes supplementary budget provides the occasion for 
the Post Office to raise its charges ; but these new 
charges are not emergency measures that might be 
withdrawn when the crisis is over. If no action hac 
been taken now something like the additional £26 
million that the Post Office is to draw from the public— 
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over £19 million of it from the telephone service and 
the rest from the parcels post and certain sections of 
the letter post—would have had to be imposed sooner 
or later, and the later the action the greater would 
the increase have had to be. The facts as revealed 
by the GPO Commercial Accounts each December 
provide a picture that is misleading in a way all too 
familiar in industry, both nationalised and private. 
The department shows a useful. profit usually around 
£5 million, though wage increases and higher material 
costs would have turned that into a deficit of £3 million 
by the year ending March, 1957, if action had not been 
taken. The Post Office provides full normal deprecia- 
tion (except on the telegraph account) and in respect 
of telephones which provide most of the apparent profit 
and absorb most of the investment (£87.7 million out 
of £95.2 million this year) the department has tucked 
away useful little additional sums towards the increased 
cost of replacements. 

Yet the telephone account was on the road to 
insolvency. Normal “ straight line” depreciation, plus 
the extra sums ploughed back, were deficient by £124 
million a year to replace the equipment at current 
cost ; the greater the demand for telephones the greater 
the prospective deficit, for the very reason that the 
telephone was cheap and the demand for it insatiable. 
“A telephone in every home” was a fine slogan. A 
telephone at a loss in every home is another matter. 


* 


Wisely the Postmaster General has discarded all half 
measures and moved to a full replacement basis. He 
has also had to provide for the substantial increases 
in wages estimated to amount to £14 million between 
1954-5 and 1956-7 and for a rise of £3 million in 
other costs. Fortunately, technical progress and 
managerial progress make it possible to absorb part 
cf the extra cost. 

Finally, this is the moment chosen—and a good 
one—to come to terms with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Post Office is not an autonomous tax- 
paying body like the more recently nationalised indus- 
tries. It is a government department engaged in 
trading. It pays neither income tax, profits tax, nor 
even vehicle duty, but its profits accrue to the Treasury, 
and though profit is not the object, it is understandable 
that the Treasury should demand some contribution 
in lieu of the substantial tax exemptions that the Post 
Office enjoys. From the Postmaster General’s .point 
of view it is equally wise to make a long term bargain 
with the Treasury. He has been able to settle on a 
five-year basis at £5 million a year—a figure that 
happens to be less than half the £103 million that the 
Post Office contributed annually to the Exchequer 
under the prewar Bridgeman plan. The department 
must also budget for a reasonable margin of safety. 
It has been decided to aim at a surplus of £5 million 
a year in place of the prospective deficit of £3 
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million. The margin is small in a turnover of over 
£300 million. The figure of nearly £26 million to be 
found can be expressed as a simple sum: 





ADDITIONAL INCOME 
REQUIRED 


ADDITIONAL INCOME 
TO BE PROVIDED FROM 






| 


£Mn. | £ Mn 
Initial Deficit... ....<<. 3 | Telephones: 
Exchequer Contribution 5 EM caccecancases 9-75 
Supplementary Depre- Local Callas: sca 7-00 
CUNO ooo cece kes 123 Other charges........ 2:25 
Budgeted Surplus..... 5 | Telegraphs: 
Improvements in Ser- eee ere 0-10 
WHOS a. gnaw ce eenaces 0} | Posts: 
— Inland services....... 5-70 





The nature of the problem determined the solution. 
The postal services—particularly those sections of it 
that are uneconomic—express letters and parcels—had 
to make some contribution. The bulk of the extra 
charges had to fall on telephone rentals (the charge 
to subscribers for local calls is also being raised from 
14d. to 2d. ; trunk calls—thanks to the coaxial cable 
they show a big profit—are left alone, and there is a 
technical as well as a political reason why the call box 
—the poor man’s telephone—has to remain untouched). 
The two cheapest rentals, the country residential shared 
and the country residential exclusive, each rise £3 a 
year ; the most expensive, the London business exclu- 
sive, goes up only £1. 

To submit that bill has required political courage. 
There may be room for argument about details. Was 
it necessary to raise at all the London business telephone 


TELEPHONE RENTALS 


| Exclusive Line | Shared Line 








1938 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 1956 
£s. d. per annum 
Business 
Line: 
London .|7 2 0/11 0 0;12 0 0;}910 0;1010 O 
Big Cities) 6 10 0/10 0 0/1110 0;810 0/;10 0 O 
Provinces} 5 18 O 9 0 0/11 0 O|710 O 910 0 
Residence 
Line: 
London .|5 4 0} 8 O 10 0 10 O 10 O 
Big Cities} 4 12 0 70 0; 910 0};510 0}; 8 0 0 
0; 60 9 0 0 0 


ere 4 0 





rental, already at {11 a year and showing a profit ? Was 
it really worth while to do the cheeseparing operation 
on the extra ounces in the 24d. letter post, which shows 
a good profit? But a welcome conclusion may be 
drawn. Recipients of the service are being asked to 
pay what the service really costs. While the principle 
is accepted there is no reason why the British Post 
Office should sink into the condition of permanent 
deficit that characterises the postal services of many 
other countries, not excluding the United States. 





Snap Judgment 


HE worst is known. And it is not as bad as Throg- 
morton Street had expected. That is the snap judg- 
ment of the City on the Budget. On Thursday the market’s 
behaviour suggested that the Budget was not really dis- 
inflationary. As soon as the market opened industrial share 
prices were marked up sharply. Nor was that reaction 
confined to the leading equities on which the earnings cover 
is so high that the increase in the profits tax is no more 
potent than the bite of a gnat. It covered the purchase tax 
shares as well. Household goods, electrical equipment, store, 
motor, hire purchase and even building issues all went 
ahead. The technical rally that had begun before the 
Budget was sustained. By the close of the day the Financial 
Times ordinary index had risen by §.4 points to 193.6— 


compared with 183.8, the point to which it slipped when . 


the decision to have an autumn Budget was announced. 


HOW EQUITIES MOVED 











July 21 | Oct. 19 | Oct. 20 | Oct. 26 | Oct. 27 
Assoc. Electrical ..........4. 5/9° |. 77/- | 76/- | 78/- | 19/3 
Assoc. Portland Cement ..... 132/6 101/3 97/9 | 100/- | 101/9 
Brit. Motor Corporation ..... 15/1} 10/3 9/8} 10/- | 10/3 
Brit. Petroleum............. 136/3 100/7} 98/3 103/9 | 109/4§ 
OUTRO io 66 aso 0 5060 eee 52/3 43/15 41/6 42/10}| 44/6 
SOD iv sss canescens newnn 31/Tk 26/9 25/3 25/9 | 26/9 
BOONE, o Sic ees cice wes scs< exe 55/- 44/- 41/9 42/3 | 43/3 
NR 65 es ics a catbe sk swine 55/6 41/3 39/7} 40/- 42/6 
Hawker Siddeley............ 64/9 50/- 41/- 48/9 | 52/- 
MM igch cdo unch oaeu seb kik wwnae 56/6 47/- 45/74 47/3 48/9 
Imperial Tobacco ........... 63/9 60/7% 59/9 | 59/9 | 60/9 
Manes. GOOG o.oo ccscce 30/103 26/3 26/- 26/103! 27/9 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’........ 715/- 64/- 61/9 | 63/- | 65/- 
Pi EE RO nook co eeescas 113/9 | 91/3 88/9 88/9 | , 92/- 
ROMS FOG YOS 6.55 he siveccenwe 132/6 | 107/6 104/3. | 107/- | 111/6 
‘Shell’ Transport & Trading... 152/6 | 125/- 123/14 | 125/- 128/3 
Stewarts & Lloyds.......... 718/- | 67/3 65/6 68/- | 91/6 
Turner & Newall ........... | qie/- | 297/3 95/- 97/9 | 100/3 
WATERS ssc cicthecestencdeseus | , 45/6 | 38/- 37/9 | 39/3 | 40/9 
PR ass odsSenscdecaes 1° 64/— | 87/9 56/6 | 58/3 | 59/9 


* Adjusted for 1 in 4 rights issue. 


As a natural converse, gilt-edged prices, which had been 
rising in anticipation of cuts in capital expenditure, were 
marked down. Again the only conclusion from that is 
that Mr Butler had not done what investors expected of 
him. Towards the close the long-dated and undated gilt- 
edged stocks dropped sharply on the news that demands 
for higher wages were to be stepped up. 

Mature judgment and the progress of the Budget debates 
could naturally modify that initial reaction. So could the 
credit squeeze still stealthily tightening its grip. And it will 
take some time to see how the new arrangements for local 
government financing work out. Time will also be needed 
to see how constructional and building programmes will 
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fare—perhaps here more than anywhere else Throgmorton 
Street may have to revise its first judgment. On the general 
run of equities the arithmetic effect of the increase in profits 
tax on the cost of dividends is only moderate but it may 
have a marginal influence on dividend policies, while there 
are other factors at work urging directors towards caution. 


A Reassurance for Sterling 


HE foreign exchange market shows little reaction so 

far to the Chancellor’s reassuring references to sterling 
in his Budget speech. On Thursday the spot rate against 
the dollar, which had closed overnight at around $2.79,';, 
weakened slightly to $2.793:. But some Continental cur- 
rencies moved in favour of sterling, notably the Dutch 
guilder and the Franch franc, and others, including the 
German mark, kept rigidly steady. Probably a substantial 
short interest in sterling remains uncovered and many 
commercial buyers of it are. still living hand to mouth. 
The apathy can be understood for there was nothing in 
the Budget statement to make for a dramatic change in 
sentiment towards sterling, notwithstanding the tone of 
confidence in the currency that ran through the Chancellor’s 
words. 

He recorded an improvement during the past month, 
and noted that since he spoke at Istanbul in the middle of 
September, sterling has strengthened, and the British losses 
of gold and dollars had been checked, thus re-emphasising 
the earlier announcement that the whole of the $112 million 
of gold lost during September occurred during the first 
half of that month, before the Istanbul speech, and that 
since then the gold and dollar reserves had held more or 
less level. The Budget reference moreover seems to imply 
that this check on the gold drain has held good during 
October and therefore that the settlement this month 
of the September deficit, with the European Pay- 
ments Union, involving a gold payment of £21 million, 
must largely have been offset by gold and dollars regained 
by the Exchange Equalisation Account in its normal opera- 
tions in the exchange and bullion markets. The Chancellor 
also announced that “our current deficit in EPU has been 
greatly reduced.” In September it reached the exceptional 
figure of £38 million, of which in accordance with the new 
formula 75 per cent was settled in gold and dollars this 
month and 25 per cent by increasing the United Kingdom 
debt to the Union. The wording of the Chancellor’s 
statement suggests that though this has not yet been con- 
verted into a surplus, the amount of the deficit for October 
should be much smaller. 
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Stripping the Strippers 


HE Chancellor in the Budget turned his attention to the 

device of “dividend stripping,” to which the minority 
report of the Royal Commission on Taxation gave some 
prominence. Measures will be incorporated in the Finance 
Bill to block this loophole through which those intent on 
tax avoidance—much to the annoyance of the Inland 
Revenue—have been able to wriggle. The dodge— 
it deserves no better word—has been employed by com- 
panies (mostly private companies) that had accumulated 
large balances of profits in a liquid or near liquid form. 
These profits, having been subjected to income tax, were 
available for distribution as taxed dividends—though they 
were still liable for a distributed profits tax charge, and in 
the typical private company, would have attracted a heavy 
surtax charge on the recipients. 

If such companies were bought by a finance house the 
shareholders received a tax-free capital payment. The 
finance house could then extract the accumulated reserves 
by means of a special dividend and then immediately 
sell the residual assets at a corresponding loss. Since the 
finance house’s receipt of the net dividend could be offset— 
in some cases more than offset—by the loss on the capital 
transaction, an amount corresponding to the current income 
tax on the capital loss could be claimed back from the 
Inland Revenue. The gain could then be shared out 
between the original owners of the company and the finance 
house. The measures designed to prevent such evasions 
will require a nice choice of phrasing, but they will be 
worthwhile—even though many have succeeded in doing 
what is now to be stopped. 


A Two-month Treasury Bill 


.. AN interesting innovation in Treasury practice in its bor- 
A rowings on Treasury bills issued by tender will be seen 
in the near future. It was announced last week that “ on and 
after” October 28th the regular Friday invitation to tender 
for bills on the following Friday (for payment during the 
week after that) may include bills with a currency of 63 
days. Such bills will not be offered each week, but only 
as and when the needs of the Treasury so require. There 
is no intention, therefore, to displace the 91-day bill as the 
standard form of borrowing ; but the Treasury is giving 
Notice that at times, it may offer either both types of bills 
at the same tender or only 63-day bills. 

The purpose of the change is, of course, to give additional 
flexibility to floating debt borrowings, so as to enable the 
Treasury to match its maturities more readily to the fluctua- 
tions, seasonal and otherwise, in the flow of its revenues, 
and thus to secure a smoother dovetailing of Treasury 
operations with the workings of monetary policy. Especially 
in the “ revenue ” quarter of each year, the task of employ- 
ing the revenue surplus in debt repayment in such a way as 
to avoid dislocation in the flow of funds in the money market 
isa complex one. It threatened to be especially complex in 
the new year, because on this occasion it happens that there 
is no bond issue (or the remnant of a mainly converted 
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issue) maturing at that time. It is likely, therefore, that the 
two months bill will make its debut in the early future, so 
as to enlarge the volume of Treasury bills falling due in the. 
weeks of peak revenue inflow. The issues when they appear, 
will not be unique. The Treasury has legal power to issue 
Treasury bills with any currency ranging from one month 
te not more than twelve months. Not since 1910, however, 
has it ever issued a two-month bill, and since 1917 all 
bills have had a life of either 3 months or 91 days. 


Slower Fall in Advances 


rT: individual bank statements made up on October 
19th suggest that in the preceding four weeks the 
pace of decline in the advances of private borrowers had 
almost certainly slackened. But that need not imply that 
the squeeze is abating: it may mean merely that the pressure 
on overdraft limits has yet to exert its full impact on actual 
repayments. Advances of the eleven clearing banks together 
fell by some £17 million. This fall is in no way comparable 
with the fall of £123 million in the (five week) September 
period, as at least three-quarters of that was attributable to 
repayments by the Electricity and Gas authorities from the 
proceeds of calls on their loans of £120 million. 

In the latest four weeks there was only one call of £20 
million, on the Gas loan ; and after allowing for current 
requirements, it is doubtful whether net repayments by the 
two utilities to the clearing banks can have been very large. 
Of the total fall in advances of £17 million, repayments by 
private borrowers probably accounted for at least {10 
million. This would amount to no more than around one- 
third of the estimated repayment in the previous five weeks ; 
but it should be noted that the trend has been distorted by 
a special transaction for a giant customer of the National 
Provincial—so that this bank’s advances were actually up, 
by £8.6 million. 

The banks’ investment holdings changed little in the 
October period, a reduction of £7.5 million shown by Bar- 
clays being a little more than offset by an increase of £6.6 
million by Lloyds and smaller increases by three other 
banks. The fall in advances was more than offset by a rise 
in liquid assets, so that deposits rose (by £31 million) and 
liquidity ratios improved considerably in all the big banks 
save the National Provincial (35.8 to 33.6 per cent) and 
Lloyds (33.5 to 33.4 per cent). Barclays raised its ratio to 
the high level of 36.3 per cent ; this ratio, and also that of 
the District and Martins, was actually higher than twelve 
months previously. 


Conversion Success 


HE result of the conversion side of the operation for 
T refinancing the £524 million of serial Funding stock, 
due for repayment in a fortnight’s time proved even 
more unexpected than that of the cash issue. Conver- 
sion applications for the new 4 per cent stock, 1957-58, 
totalled no less than £425 million, so that only £99 million 
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of the Funding stock remains to be repaid in cash. This 
means that the whole operation proves to be almost pre- 
cisely self balancing, since the portion of the £250 million 
cash issue taken up by “ genuine ” cash subscribers—that 
is, by applicants other than the “ departments”—is believed 
to have been not far short of £100 million. That in itself 
was regarded as a satisfactory response, but it was still 
generally expected to fall some way short of the cash 
requirement, so that some net addition to the government’s 
borrowings on tender bills (and therefore some relaxation 
of bank liquidity ratios) seemed inevitable. Thanks to the 
scale of the conversion applications, this expected weaken- 
ing of the technical position has been wholly avoided. 


GROSS REDEMPTION YIELDS; 
| | 











| Sept. 5 | Oct. 10 | Oct. 19 | Oct. 26 | Oct. 27 
| | 
\f£s4.|£ 5 al f ee htuea td aw 
Funding 23% 1952/7........ 14.306 | 4 4 614.2 944 7 94 922 
Nat. War 2$% 1954/6 ...... 1433 214 3 2}4 59/4 591/46 1 
Conversion 4% 1957/8....... oes | sae 14-3 61s 3° 44.3: 
Serial Funding 24% 1957....| 4 211}319 91/4 4 0/4 4 4)4 4 2 
| | 
Conversion 2% 1958/9....... 417 0;4 6 5147 2)4 7 014 611 
Exchequer 2% 1960......... 41461467147 0/4 73/4 7 4 
Funding 2}% 1956/61....... 5 5 2/4 2 8 14 8 0/4 7 9/4 9 0 
| | } 
Funding 3% 1966/8........./5 611/412 6/412 9/412 21413 0 
Brit. Elect. 4$% 1967/9..... 1414 7/413 0)41211;412 9/412 11 
Brit. Gas 4% 1969/72....... (419 3/413 9/413 9)/412N\413 3 
Wat Loan 31%*..........0- 1415 4/4 8 8|4 9 3/4 8 3|4 93 
Consols 24%*......... see }41010)/4 3 7)4 5 3/4 5 2/46 1 
* Flat yield. To the latest date 


The departments, it now seems, must have previously 
acquired a considerably larger proportion of the maturing 
stock than had been generally supposed ; for so large a 
conversion could scarcely have been secured if large 
amounts had been still held outside in the industrial and 
special quarters that were absorbing the stock when the 
banks were selling it earlier this year. It is believed that 
most of the holders of this kind have not elected to con- 
vert, whilst the regional holdings of the banks and discount 
market, though evidently converted, were not really large. 
The result therefore suggests that the departments must 
have bought considerable quantities of the Funding stocks 
in recent months, and yet’did not force the Treasury into 
any undue additional borrowings on tender bills. In other 
words, official policy in the gilt-edged market was tough 
enough to ensure, despite these purchases, that the depart- 
ments were substantial sellers on balance. 







Wool Credit Shorn 


HE acceptance credit facilities regularly made available 
by the London market to finance the movement of 
Australian wool to France are being curtailed this year. In 
each of the past two years these facilities, provided by a 
banking group headed by Lazard Brothers & Company, 
extended a revolving credit up to a maximum-of {£15 


million. That credit is being cut to {10 million for 
the new wool season. It has been stressed that the reduc- 
tion is in no way due to the credit squeeze, and this is true 
in the sense that the initiative for the cut has not come 
from the lenders: it has come from the credit users—the 
Groupement d’Importation et de Répartition de la Laine, 
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‘who have in the recent past used less than the full facilities 


to which they were entitled. After the fall in the price of 
wool, they expect to have still less need of sterling credits 
over the coming twelve months. 

There have, however, been indications that many 
importers of primary commodities on the Continent have 
been able to finance themselves more cheaply in other 
markets, notably in Amsterdam and Zurich, than in London 
and this may well be one of the contributory factors 
in the less than full utilisation of the previous line of the 
wool credit and in the decision formally to curtail these 
facilities in the coming year. This cut in the wool credit 
is an illustration of a contraction that has been apparent in 
many other lines of sterling acceptance credit facilities; it 
shows credit restriction effective at its most immediately 
beneficial point, namely, in reducing the outflow of short- 
term capital from London and in contributing towards 
some reverse movement towards this country. 


Mauritius Asks for a Little 


HE Crown Agents for the Colonies have come back to 
: the new issue market with a small but attractive offer. 
The Government of Mauritius has issued £2,090,000 of a 
new 4% per cent stock 1972-77 at a price of 97 ; of the total 
amount £390,000 has been taken up on behalf of the 
Colonial Government funds, leaving only £1,700,000 for 
public subscription. The subscription lists closed immedi- 
ately on Thursday. The issue was heavily oversubscribed 
with some stags in the picture. The lists open on Monday. 

The Mauritius loan is the first from the Colonies since 
the Uganda issue of a 44 per cent stock 1968-73 at 97 came 
so badly to grief in August. About 70 per cent of that 
‘stock was left with the underwriters and the stock opened 
ai 13 per cent discount. But thanks to the subsequent 
recovery in gilt-edged prices that stock now stands at j per 
cent premium. The terms of the Mauritius loan have been 
pitched close to the market valuation of the Uganda loan. 
The attractions of this trustee issue are to be found more 
in the high running yield of £4 17s. 11d. than in the gross 
redemption yield at £4 19s. 6d. to the final date of maturity. 
The Crown Agents have thus successfully tested the market 
with a small issue, preparing the way for the other bigger 
colonial claimants standing in the queue. 


Large Tankers for BP 





RITISH PETROLEUM is the first major tanker operator in 
Britain to plump heavily for larger size tankers. It 
announced this week that it has placed orders for 23 new 
tankers, and all of them are over 30,000 tons deadweight. 
One only of the vessels will be in the 32,000-ton class, six- 
teen will be of 34,500 tons, and six will be of 42,000 tons. 
Nearly half of the new tankers planned in recent months by 
the oil and shipping companies are standard 18,000-ton 
vessels, although Shell intends to build twenty 32,000-ton 
tankers. A tanker of 42,000 tons deadweight is not the 
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AND COMPANY LIMITED 


for acute 
labour shortage 


lf you find it hard to meet demands for in- 
creased production, look at Hull, where the 
labour position is easy. 


Hull can give equal satisfaction on sites, 
transport, public utility supplies, export and 
inland distribution, and offers the products 
of many industries including— 


Solvents and plasticisers, pigments, chemicals, adhesives, 

chalk, cement, oils and fats, latex; grinding media, 

hydraulic, chemical, electrical and general engineering 

services; wood, grain and oilseed by-products; con- 
eer tainers (metal, wood, card), printing. 

Established over 100 years, Sandilands Buttery & Co. 

Ltd., with branches throughout Malaya, will be pleased ee re en ee 


concerning trade _with:— MALA \ A 
SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD., 2 Metal Exchange Buildings 7 
Leadenhall Avenue, London, E.C.3. Tel: MANsion House 4521 Uu ] : a u 


Branches at: PENANG, SINGAPORE, KOTA BHARU, 
IPOH, KUALA LUMPUR AND MEDAN, INDONESIA 











rs 






Materials handling costs £800,000,000 
a year; a third of industry's wage bill. 

Free it, and it is yours to share—to buy new 

plant, to increase production and fo bring a higher 

income for everyone. 


How? Take the “hand” out of handling. Let 
“Mechanised Muscle” do the drudgery’and use human 
hands and human initiative to make more goods—with 
better- wages and greater safety. 






Lifting, stacking and towing are right up “Mechanised 
Muscle’s” factory aisle. Lansing Bagnall’s Fork Lift and 
Pallet Trucks, Tractors and Trailers have been developed 
over 37 years for just these jobs. They will get you your 
share of that £800,000,000. 


Survey Dept 
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“Force 8’! That’s the way they describe on the radio 
the tearing winds which are rated as full gales, the gales 
that lash the freezing Arctic seas into frenzy as the sturdy 
little trawlers seek the fish for you and your family. 

Very annoying those interruptions on your favourite 
programme, when the laconic voice of the announcer 
says... “there are gale warnings for the areas Rockall, 
Iceland, White Sea, Faroes”... That doesn’t mean 
much in the warmth and comfort of your home. But 
spare a thought for “those in peril on the sea”, when 
the wind whistling round the eaves makes the security 
of your fireside seem all the sweeter. 

Think of the men of the Distant Water Trawler 
Fleet, to whom the radio messages crackling across 
the thousands of miles of Arctic wastes—mean fighting 


for their lives with lacerated and bleeding hands, eyes 
streaming from the icy blasts and sweat pouring from 
their struggling bodies in spite of the freezing cold. 
Fighting for their lives, for their ship and for the prec- 
ious cargo of fish, which not only gives you the cheapest 
first-class food money can buy—cheap to you but very 
dearly bought by the men who fetch it back—but also 
provides the precious cod liver oil which brings health 
to man and beast, and the prime quality fish meal for 
which the stock-farmer clamours. 

Force 8 against the force of character, 
the strength of resolution and body of 
the men of the Distant Water Trawler 
Fleet! Think of this when next you : 
hear the gale warning on the radio. 


BRITISH TRAWLERS 


Hull / Grimsby / Fleetwood 
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largest ever to have been launched, but there are few with 
a deadweight tonnage of more than 40,000 tons ; this 
announcement thus marks a major shift for an oil company 
in this country and also for the British ‘shipBuilders who 
are to build all the tankers in the BP programme, apart from 
six 34,500-ton vessels which have been ordered from Italian 
shipyards. Negotiations have been taking place for some 
time, and BP has been able to persuade eight shipbuilders 
in this country to undertake the construction of these im- 
mense tankers and to promise delivery in 1958 and 1959. 

With the announcement of the orders placed by BP, the 
present programme of new construction ordered by tanker 
owners is almost complete. Since July, plans for the con- 
struction of about 33 million tons deadweight have been 
announced ; these include orders by the major oil and 
shipping companies for 106 vessels totalling nearly 2.7 
million tons which have been published in the last six weeks. 
British shipyards are to build about two-thirds of this ton- 
nage, and there can be very few berths that are not now 
fully booked up to 1959 or 1960. The total tanker tonnage 
sailing under the British flag is at present in the region of 
8.1 million tons deadweight, and about two-fifths of this 
has been built in the last five years. Orders for close on 
13 million tons have still to be completed, but these vessels 
should all have been launched by 1957. By 1960, therefore, 
when all the tankers in the present building programmes 
will have been delivered, British owners should have about 
8 million tons dw of new tankers that are ten years old 
or less. And by then they will have had to think about 
replacing the “large hump ” of tankers that were launched 
during the war. 


Busier Time for Shipyards 


HIS heavy flush of new tanker orders has come at a time 


when the shipbuilding industry’s order book has at last ~ 


begun to turn upward. The revival started about a year ago 
and is already reflected in the larger volume of shipping ton- 
nage it now has under construction. Since September, 1954, 
the industry has received orders for about 1.7 million tons 
gross of new ships, more than three times as much as in 
each of the two previous twelve months. Almost half this 
tonnage has been booked since June. Much of it—perhaps 
§00,000 to 600,000 tons gross—consists of tankers ; the 
figures for the October to December quarter will similarly 
be heavily weighted by tanker orders. But bookings for new 
cargo vessels and ore carriers have also been rising ; since 
January these have totalled over 600,000 tons. 

Most of the world’s shipyards have been enjoying a 
similar revival in new business. Although it takes a few 
years from the time a ship is ordered to the time it is 
launched and completed, ship owners have been greatly 
heartened by the recent strength of shipping freights and by 
the genuine increase in certain traffics. Tramp freights are 
now about half as high again as at this time last year. The 
tonnage of shipping under construction has risen in all ship- 
yards, although launchings and completions are still lower 
than last year. German shipyards have about 2 million 
tons gross of orders on hand now whereas last year the total 
was just over 1 million tons. The increase in the order books 
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of British shipyards is rather Jess than this—about 250,000 
tons to 4.67 million tons gross—but this is the first time 
since the total of outstanding orders reached a peak of seven 
million tons in 1952 that new bookings have exceeded 
current deliveries and cancellations. This improvement 
could blunt the incentive for shipbuilders here to continue 
their endeavour to reduce prices and delivery dates. British 
prices, and escalator clauses, are still less satisfactory than 
those offered in Germany, although delivery dates appear to 
have been growing closer together. But the British indus- 
try’s share of world shipbuilding activity is still falling ; 
it is now about 34 per cent of the tonnage under construc- 
tion against 37 per cent in September last year. This indus- 
try will also have noted that fewer of its recent customers 
have been foreign ship owners. 


Britain’s Share of Trade 


HEN compared with the first nine months of 1954 

the rise of 6 per cent in British exports this year is 

not unsatisfactory. But it is disturbingly small when com- 
pared, as it must be, with British imports on the one hand 
and with the exports of Britain’s competitors on the other. 
This year imports have risen much more than exports, and 
though imports now seem to have passed the peak, the nine 
months’ total was still 15 per cent higher than in the same 
months of last year—against the 6 per cent rise in exports. 
There is a similarly broad disparity between the rise in 


, British exports and those of the rest of the world. Figures 


published by the Board of Trade show that world exports 
of manufactures, which have been rising steadily in the past 
two years, were 13 per cent higher in the first half of 1955 
than in the first half of 1954. In contrast, Britain’s exports 
of manufactures rose by only 4 per cent between those 
periods, and its share of world exports fell from 21 per cent 
to a little under 20. Exports of manufactures from the 
United States, it is significant to note, rose by nearly 16 per 
cent between the two periods and its share of world exports 
rose from 253 to 264 per cent. And West Germany’s 
exports rose even more sharply, by over 20 per cent, and 
its share rose from 14 to nearly 15 per cent. As recently 
as the first half of 1954 the value of German exports of 
manufactures was still two-thirds of that of Britain’s ; by 
the first half of this year the proportion had risen to three- 
quarters. 

One explanation of Britain’s poor performance may lie 
in the fact that trade between the manufacturing countries 
is increasing faster than their trade with the primary pro- 
ducing countries, and it is to the latter group that two-thirds 
of Britain’s exports traditionally go. Between the first half 
of 1954 and of 1955 the manufacturing countries’ imports 
from each other rose by about 14 per cent, while their 
imports of primary products rose only slightly. The re- 
covery of British exports to North America does not suggest 
that exporters are neglecting that market, though more could 
certainly be done. But the recent decline in exports to 
Western Europe, after the steady expansion hitherto, is dis- 
quieting ; the increase of German competition cannot be 
wholly to blame. The new bout of import restrictions in 
Australasia and a stiffer monetary policy at home should 
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help to quicken British interest in European markets and in 
North America too. And it is worth remembering that if 
exports hit the Chancellor’s target of an increase of “ at least 
Io per cent” this year, that achievement will not be as 
meritorious as it appears ; the 1954 total lacked, and the 
1955 total will have the benefit of, the exports that were held 
up by the dock strike of last autumn until the beginning of 
this year. 


One Parcel for Sale 


HE prospectus issued by the Transport Commission on 

Tuesday for the sale by tender of the shares in the com- 
pany that owns and operates its fleet of lorries specialising in 
carrying parcels up to a ton in weight is no ordinary one. 
The Transport Act 1953 obliges a buyer to buy all seven 
million £1 shares in the company in one lot; it is for 
potential purchasers to bid what they think the company 
is worth and for the Transport Commission and the Dis- 
posals Board to decide whether to accept any of the tenders. 
The conditions laid down in the Act for the company 
method of selling nationalised lorries make it little different 
in practice from tenders for unincorporated haulage units. 


Two groups, at least, have expressed some interest in the 
past in acquiring this parcels fleet ; but they and any others 
would have to find a formidable sum of money. The book 
value of the company—which owns over 4,000 lorries, rang- 
ing up to 15 tonners, and well over 1,000 trailers and con- 
tainers, employs nearly 13,000 people, and operates from 117 
depots serving 13,000 places in different parts of the country 
—is put at £6; million. But a purchaser is expected to pay 
much more than this. The company’s premises and equip- 
ment have been valued at £1 million more than their book 
value, its vehicles similarly appear to be under valued, and 
by the time bids have to be sent in next January the com- 
pany will have spent a further £1; million on new lorries. 
This makes at least £93 million. On top of this the pur- 
chaser will have to pay additional sums, satisfactory to the 
Transport Commission and the Disposals Board, for the 
value of the special A licences under which the company will 
operate its fleet, and for the goodwill of the name “ Carter 
Paterson.” The parcels fleet has been made into a national 
network by the Commission out of the many businesses it 
took over. 


Once the purchaser has bought the company, he will 
have to sink more money in it before he sees a return. 
The company is short of working capital ; it needs to spend 
another {1.1 million in 1956 on more new lorries in order to 
bring the fleet up to scratch ; and about £4 million will have 
to be spent within five years, and £14 million straightaway, 
to overtake arrears in building work. Thus any buyer will 
have to face total outlays of not much less than £13 million. 
The company’s profits, before tax, appear to have been 
running during its year of separate existence at less than 
£1 million a year, which gives a return on capital employed 
(at present book value) of 12} per cent. To sell this 
fleet will not be easy ; certainly the Transport Commission 
cannot be accused of issuing a rosy prospectus. 
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Talking About Wheat 


EPRESENTATIVES of about 60 countries gathered in 

Geneva this week to consider the renewal of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, due to expire in July next year. 
This session of the conference, though not necessarily the 
last, is likely to be decisive. Governments were invited to 
suggest modifications to the existing agreement or alterna- 
tive forms of agreement, and these suggestions are the start- 
ing point of the discussions. The next few weeks should 
reveal whether there is sufficient unanimity on principles 
to justify a second session in the spring. There are four 
possible outcomes: 

(1) The agreement in its present form could be renewed 

by the present members only ; 

(2) It could be renewed to include other countries as well, 

and thus cover a larger part of world trade ; 

(3) A new agreement could be devised ; 

(4) The conference could collapse. 

The first possibility can almost certainly be dismissed, for 
the present agreement is generally admitted to be ineffective 
without the support of Britain, the largest importer. The 
second possibility is not so remote. The present scheme no 
longer bears much reality to the world wheat trade, but if 
the conference fails to improve upon it then governments 
might fall back upon its renewal, if Britain would re-join. 
I: is conceivable that Britain might find this politically 
expedient—given agreement on prices—for the sake of its 
relations with the Commonwealth producers, Canada and 
Australia. As between the third and fourth possibilities the 
odds seem about even. . 

Nearly all the 48 members of the agreement are attend- 
ing the conference; the four exporters are the United 
States, Canada, Australia and France which, no longer a 
minor exporter, now ranks level with Australia. Argentina, 
the largest exporter outside the agreement, and Turkey 
and Sweden, minor ones, are also taking part. Russia and 
the Danubian countries are represented—all as exporters ? 
—and Poland and Czechoslovakia too. The most notable 
newcomer among the importers is Britain, which refused to 
enter the present agreement in 1953. 

The conference was offered an apt commentary on the 
vast surplus of wheat a few days ago, when the Canadian 
government announced that from November 15th it would 
grant farmers special facilities to borrow from the banks 
against wheat on the farm, and would guarantee the banks 
against loss. Canadian farmers are suffering from a new 
form of poverty. Prices have not collapsed in face of the 
surplus ; the Wheat Board has seen to that. But farmers’ 
incomes have fallen sharply because, with production so 
much in excess of demand, the Wheat Board can buy so 
little of their wheat. 


Unilever Does it Again 


TOCKHOLDERS in the Unilever diarchy will be forgiven 

if they confuse the document they received this week 

with the one that came through their letter boxes last 
December. The two documents bring exactly the same 
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DARLINGTON 
GROUP 
al wore hee 


One way or another, the companies in the 
Darlington Group supply indispensable goods and 
services to British Industry. Each is an indepen- 
dent company, expert in its own field, but when 
you buy the services of one, the materials and 
know-how of the others are automatically at your 
disposal. All over Great Britain you will find the 
Darlington Companies quietly at work, helping 


this country’s industry to ever greater efficiency. 






THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING CO. LTD. 


Manufacturers of Magnesia for insulation and chemical 
purposes, heat resisting compositions, cements and 
high temperature materials. Darlington, England. 

Tel. Darlington 3547. 





THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD. 
Heat, cold and sound insulation engineers and 
contractors. 38 Great North Road, Newcastle upon 
Tyne. Tel. Newcastle 23666. 





S. T. TAYLOR & SONS LIMITED 
Sheet metal and plate workers and marine sound 
insulation engineers. Kingsway, Team Valley 
Trading Estate, Gateshead. Tel. Low Fell 75076/7. 





IPSCOL LIMITED 


Manufacturers of automatic controllers for com- 
bustion and industrial process control. Hythe, 
Southampton. Tel. Hythe 2231. 


THE BRITISH REFRASIL COMPANY LIMITED 
Manufacturers of Refrasil lightweight extra-high 
temperature heat insulating material. Stilling- 
ton, County Durham. Tel. Stillington 351. 
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An eye for protection 


THE FISHERMEN Of old China had a wily protection 
against the hazards of navigation. On the prows of 
their ships they painted eyes. A ship that could see 
was safe for a man to sail in! 

No such artless gesture for the modern manu- 
facturer launching his product into the seas of com- 
petitive selling. For him this business of protection 
means close and calculated provision for the safe 
arrival of his goods. He places his trust more in 
substance than in symbols. 

At this moment millions of tins, jars, packets and 


THAMES 


bottles are flowing from production line to shop 
shelf and larder protected by stout ‘‘Fiberite’’ cases. 

But safe arrival is not enough. Modern packaging 
must help to sell as well as to safeguard the goods. . 
So you will find in many of those ‘‘Fiberite’’ cases 
there are cartons made of ‘“Thames Board’’. Cartons 
made to hold the shopper’s eye with their crisp, 
attractive appearance. With rising standards of living, 
and the constant marketing of new products, the 
demand for ‘‘Thames Board’’ and ‘‘Fiberite’’ grows 
greater every year. 


BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


Purfleet, Essex 


< 
ar 
\ 
Woxey 
Oat 


Warrington, Lancs 


“THAMES BOARD” for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. ‘“FIBERITE”’ Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard 


TS 29-1016-75 
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good news—though the news was not completely 
unexpected. As in December, 1954, Unilever Limited and 
Unilever NV are each to make a 25 per cent free scrip 
issue of ordinary shares. For ordinary stockholders in the 
British company it will be one new {1 share for every £4 
of stock now held and for stockholders in the Dutch com- 
pany one new FI. 1,000 share for every four Fl. 1,000 
shares now in issue. 

A free scrip issue is nothing more than a sensible device 
to tidy up the balance sheet—unless it brings with it effec- 
tively higher dividend payments. That is what the Unilever 
scrip issues will bring, as. they did last year. Using almost 
the identical words they used then the directors, “ appreciat- 
ing that these increases of capital may cause conjecture as 
to the amounts of the interim dividends,” have decided to 
maintain the interim rate of 6 per cent for Limited com- 
pany and of 5} per cent for NV on the increased capital. 
Again that decision mirrors that made last December when 
exactly the same rates were maintained on the increased 
capital. Those interims were followed by the maintenance 
of the old final rates (that is 93 per cent for Limited and 
83 per cent for NV) on the enlarged capital. The assumption 
in Throgmorton Street is that the same practice will be fol- 
lowed when the next final dividends are declared—hence 
the rise in the £1 stock units to 90s. 6d. At that price 
and, assuming that the market’s guess of 153 per cent for 
Limited’s full year’s dividend is right, then, allowing for 
the new scrip issue, the £1 stock units have been put on a 
yield basis of about £4 7s. per cent. 


Boom in Tanker Freights 


HERE has been an exceptional jump in tanker freight 
T rates this week. Since August the spot voyage rate has 
been running steadily at about Scale minus § per cent (Scale 
rate equals 32s. 6d. a ton from Curacao to London) ; last 
week it rose to Scale minus 23 per cent ; and this week the 
average rate is expected to be about Scale plus 20 per cent. 
Heavier shipments of oil to the eastern seaboard of the 
United States and to Western Europe usually bring about 
a rise in tanker freights at the beginning of the winter, but 
not normally as early as this. A shortage of tankers for early 
shipment is partly the reason. The increase began to appear 
last week in the rates quoted for moving oil from the Middle 
East ; it has now been followed by rates for Caribbean oil 
and in the American coastwise trade and time charter rates 
have also moved up. The market appears to expect 
this rise to last. One of the major oil companies fixed a 
tanker on Thursday ‘for a minimum period of six months 
after loading next month at a minimum rate of Scale plus 
20 per cent. 


Coal in Hand 


INCE the coal “ winter ” started almost a month ago the 
S weather has been a little colder than October last year 
and coal consumption has inevitably been somewhat higher. 
But the coal situation is much better now than it looked a 
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few months ago ; for this the Coal Board may thank the fine 
summer and the plump cushion provided by imports. By 
the end of May inland consumers had used over two million 
tons more than,they took in the first five months of 1954, 
but they have since taken nearly 1} million tons less and 
total inland consumption of 1653 million tons to the middle 
of this month is only 410,000 tons more than a year ago. 


Colliery output has been showing its customary rise since 
the summer holidays. But the total of 1673 million tons 
to last weekend was still nearly 3.9 million tons down on 
last year. Much of this drop—about 1.4 million tons on the 
Board’s reckoning—has been lost in disputes ; these have 
now cost the industry almost 23 million tons since the 
year started. Absenteeism has also been higher and the 
industry has been losing about 130 miners a week since 
January. But export and bunker shipments have so far 
been cut by two million tons, about 94 million tons of coal 
has been imported against less than two million tons over 
the same period last year, and over a million tons extra 
has been scraped from the Board’s opencast workings 
since April. As a result coal stocks are much higher ; at 
20; million tons on October 15th they were nearly 2.7 
million tons up. With this in hand and the prospect of 
several million tons more American coal still to come, the 
Board should be able to see the winter through. 


Canadian Dollar Nears Par 


HE Canadian dollar has in the last four weeks lost the 
greater part of its premium. At one moment last week 
it was actually quoted at par to 7s cent premium on the 
United States dollar, although since then the rate has 
recovered slightly ; on Wednesday of this week the middle 
rate on New York was 1.00%. The Canadian dollar has 
stood at a premium over the United States dollar ever since 
March, 1952. A year ago the premium was as high as 
3 per cent, but early this year it fell to under 2 per cent. 
The main reason for the recent weakening is to be found 
in an outflow of capital from Canada. In the first place, 
dearer money in the United States has induced an appre- 
ciable shift of short-term money from Canada to the New 
York market ; in an attempt to check this movement, the 
Bank of Canada raised its re-discount rate in early October 
from 2 to 2} per cent—the second increase in two months. 
Secondly, the ebullience shown by the American economy 
this year, in conjunction with apprehensions that Canadian 
prospects have been substantially over-discounted in security 
prices, have caused a virtual cessation of the movement of 
longer term capital from the United States to Canada. 
There have also been adverse movements on current 
account. In particular, it is reported that this year there 
have been more Canadian tourists visiting the United States 
than American tourists visiting Canada. The commercial 
demand for Canadian dollars has not recently reached its 
customary seasonal peak ; this appears to be due in part 
to the bumper grain harvest in Europe, and also to post- 
ponement of orders for Canadian wheat in anticipation of. 
lower prices. 








Fracas over Newsprint 


HE decision of two Canadian mills, Abitibi Power and 

Paper Company and St. Lawrence Corporation, to 
increase the price of newsprint by $5—to US$131 a ton 
delivered New York—appears to have raised a dispropor- 
tionate amount of dust. After three and a half years of 
stability, a four per cent increase in the price of a com- 
modity much in demand seems not unreasonable, bearing 
in mind that prices of other kinds of paper and board in 
America were raised this summer. But the mills’ action 
has been roundly condemned as anti-social. Usually when 
one mill raises its prices, the others have quickly followed 
suit. This time, the Anti-Trust division of the United 
States Department of Justice has joined battle on the side 
of the newspaper proprietors in an effort to stop a concerted 
advance. 

Consumers may not gain more than a respite. A third 
producer has just raised its price by $4 a ton. The mills 
have an obvious trump in America’s hunger for newsprint. 
A “grey” market is flourishing in New York at prices 
well above the contract price of $126 a ton. For the 
first time since 1950, American newspaper advertising 
is holding its own against commercial television and 
with swollen papers newsprint consumption has risen 
sharply. Though the considerable increase in America’s 
own newsprint output satisfies about two-thirds of the extra 
demand, the remaining third is straining world resources. 
Canadian capacity is being substantially expanded, but 
before the new machines are operating in two or three 
years newsprint may well be short. 

British prices will no doubt be affected in time. The 
equalised price of home-produced and imported newsprint 
was last raised by 30s. to £54 15s. a ton in January. Pulp 
prices are edging upwards, paper is likely to follow and 
newsprint can hardly escape. Indeed, it was Sir Eric 
Bowater, chairman of Bowater Paper Corporation, which 
supplies nearly two-thirds of the newsprint produced in 
Britain, who first raised the dust by predicting an increase 
in prices when in New York earlier this month. 


Three Shifts in Weaving 


ryiHE Weavers’ Amalgamation deserves full credit for 

having thrown tradition overboard and accepted in 
principle the introduction of a night shift on Lancashire’s 
looms. The union is the largest in the weaving section of 
the cotton textile industry, and its decision was subsequently 
supported by the smaller unions. The conditions on which 
they will be prepared to accept three shifts are now being 
settled, and will be submitted to the employers’ representa- 
tives next month. The practical importance of this decision 
at the moment is small, but could be considerable in time. 
The conditions are likely to be such that only the most 
up-to-date mills, with automatic looms working on two 
shifts, will be able to introduce a third shift, and the number 
of these mills is small. Out of 330,000 looms in running 
mills, only about 45,000 are automatic and not all of these 
are on two shifts. Still fewer mills have sufficient orders or 
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male labour to justify three shifts at present. But as mills 
de go on to three shifts competition among weavers will 
increase and this should stimulate modernisation and shift-_ 
working all along the line. ; 

In the spinning section of the industry, where only three 
per cent of the spindles are employed on two shifts, the 
problem is to introduce two rather than three shifts. Unlike 
the weavers, the spinning unions have not in the past 
accepted the principle of shift-work, although they have 
agreed to it at a number of mills. The employers’ represen- 
tatives argue that a prime reason for the lack of progress is 
the unions’ insistence on a wage premium for shift-working 
that they consider too high; the unions ask why some 
mills can afford.to pay that premium and others not. The 
employers are hoping that the premium can be reduced 


. as part of a general agreement with the unions on working 


conditions. The gap between what both sides consider 
reasonable is not so large as to rule out a compromise, and 
it is much to be desired that one will be reached. 


Anglo American Copper Dividends 


YT was a foregone conclusion, as it often has been in the 

last few years, that the Rhodesian copper mining com- 
panies must pay higher dividends. In practice the dividends 
declared by two companies of the Anglo American group 
this week—Rhokana and its parent Rhodesian Anglo 
American—though increased, failed to come up to investors’ 
high hopes. Rhokana is paying a final dividend of 212} 
per cent, making 2623 per cent (52s. 6d. per £1 unit) for 
the year ended June 30 (compared with 250 per cent) and 
the {1 units quickly fell £1 15s. to £39 10s. Rhodesian 
Anglo American is paying a final dividend of 623 per cent, 
making a total payment of 773 per cent (7s. 9d. per Ios. 
unit) for the year (compared with 75 per cent) ; the stock 
units fell 3s. 9d. to £5 §s. after the declaration. Both 
companies’ dividends -are stated after deduction of 
Rhodesian tax. To British resident taxpayers they are paid 
subject to a provisional allowance for double tax relief and 
are eventually subject to tax at the individual investor’s 
appropriate rate. 

The reason for the market’s disappointment lies in the 
modest advance that profits made in a boom year for copper. 
Production and sales were affected by the strike that ran 
from January to March this year. Rhokana showed a net 
profit after tax of £10,022,463, compared with £9,544,021, 
but the 1954 figure also benefited from a transfer of 
£400,000 from sales equalisation reserve made in accord- 
ance with the group’s practice of drawing from that reserve 
when it replaces stock in its pipeline and paying into that 
reserve when it draws on the pipeline. 


New Money for Harrods 


CASH issue of ordinary shares from Harrods, the 
London department store, is a very rare bird. The 
last time the company made such an issue was in 1919. 
Now it has come forward again with a conventional rights 
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THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ...as in BRITAIN 


¥% 


In MADRID, capital of Spain, 
where Phoenician, Greek and Roman 
civilisations once flourished, are housed 
some of the world’s most priceless 
art treasures. Industries: Building, Furniture, 
Pharmaceuticals, Automobiles, 
Telephone materials, 
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ACCOUNTING & ADDING MACHINES 
put business on record 


... at less cost 


The Famous ,.4, 

CLASS 31 
DIRECT ENTRY 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
instantaneously adaptable 
to take anything and 
everything in its stride. 
Multi-Total. All-electric 
typewriter for unlimited 
description. 


sFeaeucecuaucenuenacne Aa i ts wal AOnEUOUREEORDODODERS The New 
: ° 5 “LIVE KEYBOARD” 
ADDING MACHINE 

to list and total almost 
anything far faster than ever 
before. When used for 
calculation both factors 

and results are printed out 
in sequence order. 


5 

E Serving all branches of 

F Industry, Commerce and 
Finance from over 950 

E offices in 94 countries. 

as 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LIMITED 
LONDON, and all principal centres throughout Britain and the werld 





NWIGKEL-CHROMIUM RESISTANCE ALLOYS 
OF IMPECCAELE STANDARDS 


giving the 
highest 


temperatures 


for the 
LONGEST WORKING LIFE 


The Nickel - Chromium 
alloys protected by the 
registered trademark 
“ Nichrome ” hold a pre- 
eminent position which is 
universally accepted. 

** Nichrome *’ V (80/20) 
is recognised as the most 
advanced development in 
alloys for use as resistors 
at temperatures up to 
1,150°C. uP TQ 

** Nichrome ”’ (65/15) is 0 
the highest standard of 
quality for resistance wire 1150 6 
in appliance heating at 
temperatures up to 950°C. 
The useful life of “‘ Nichrome” alloy is superior to 
that of all other alloys when tested at normal operating 
temperatures. 

For full information on the properties and charac- 
teristics of these and other alloys, please ask for a copy 
of THE ELECTRICAL ALLOY DATA BOOK (free on request). 


‘NICHROME’ 


UP TO 


9506 


‘NICHROME’ V 


BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS Co Lip 


MANCHESTER 15 


“ The greatest name in 


electrical resistance materials” 
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Are you riding to a 
prosperous tomorrow? 


An afternoon in Autumn ....a country lane.... two 
young people riding. Nothing unusual in that. They’re 
ordinary enough young people. Not very rich... . not 
very poor. But they’ve recently got engaged and they 
have great ambitions for the future. And that’s why 
they’re so important to you. For soon they will commence 
to buy. If they choose your products you will be starting 
on the ride to tomorrow’s prosperity. 


Like millions of other young people, they read the 
Daily Mirror every day, for the Daily Mirror, with the 
greatest daily net sale on earth, appeals particularly to 
the vigorous, younger generation. They are attracted to 
it because of its modern presentation of the news—its 
outspoken opinions, its fearless ferreting out of facts. 
Amongst all classes and all income groups it is the 
paper that is read by the people with the longest buying 
years ahead of them—potential buyers of your product 
today ....next month.... next year. 


The world s grea 
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issue of 677,209 {£1 ordinary shares at 48s. per. share ; 
they will be offered in the odd proportion of 10 new shares 
for every £49 of stock now in issue. The offer has been 
underwritten by Morgan Grenfell for a total commission 
of 103d. a share. Just before the offer the existing shares 
stood at 53s. 6d. but after the announcement, as is now 
the custom in Throgmorton Street, the price was marked 
down to §1s. 9d., so that the rights are worth about 9d. 
a share, and on Thursday the new shares were quoted “ nil 
paid” at Is. 9d. 

The new shares will rank for the final dividend due next 
February. The directors do not forecast what that dividend 
will be, but as they say that sales so far this year exceed 
those of the same months of 1954 and that profits for the 
year to January 31st next will not be less than the average 
profit (about £1,700,000 before tax) of the last three years, 
the assumption must be that the full year’s dividend will 
be maintained at 17} per cent. On that assumption the 
new shares are being offered on a yield basis of 7.3 per 
cent, an attractive yield for one of the more conservative 
stocks in the department store group. 

The net proceeds of the issue, about £1,593,000, will 
cover the cost of completing the purchase of some freehold 
and leasehold properties in Birmingham for £1,589,000. 
Stockholders have already been told that the group was 
actively considering the opening of a new store in Birming- 
ham ; this is the first big step towards that objective. But 
Harrods will not take possession of the properties for at 
least three years. Only then will the company start 
re-building—and then, perhaps, it will have to make another 
appeal to the market. 


Woolwich Building Society 


T is likely that the two big building societies that close 
their financial years on September 30th—the Woolwich 
Equitable and the Leeds Permanent—will this year present 
a different picture from the majority which account to 
December 31st. The preliminary figures from the Wool- 
wich society issued this week should be read in that light. 
The accounting period includes the whole of the months 
in which the societies were under pressure of withdrawals 
(because interest rates. were more attractive elsewhere). 
The society put up its share interest from 2} per cent net 
to 3 per cent net on September Ist, so that only one month 
of the better conditions that followed comes into the 
present accounting period. 

Against that background the figures of the Woolwich 
Equitable society look good. Total assets have risen during 
the year by £12.6 million to £116.1 million ; shareholders’ 
and depositors’ balances by £12.2 million to £110.§ million; 
and mortgage balances by £12.9 million to £97.5 million. 
Even the total amount advanced on mortgage during the 
year was £1.5 million higher at £23.2 million. On the 
other hand, liquid assets have inevitably declined ; the fall 
was £364,000 to £17.8 million and the ratio of liquid 
assets to total assets has dropped from 17.56 per cent to 
15.33 per cent. The fall in liquid assets is strikingly modest 
and the decline in the abnormally high liquidity ratio of 
@ year ago has brought the society back to about its normal 
liquidity. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The new management of the British Industries Fair 
appears, after a slow start, to be having some success in 
bringing back into the Fair the industries that have left it 
in recent years to hold their own, separate trade exhibitions. 
One of the main exhibitors at the first of the two Fairs to 
be held in London, which opens in February, is the toy 
industry that is transferring its annual exhibition to the 
BIF ; more support is also being given by the chemical, 
electrical and electronic industries. But the main defaulter, 
the textile industry, will not be present at all next year, 
although it may return in 1957. 


*« 


City of London Real Property Company has announced 
an interim dividend of 3 per cent and forecasts a final 
dividend of 63 per cent. The indicated total payment of 
93 per cent substantially exceeds earlier indications of not 
less than 73 per cent per annum. From what source does 
the extra dividend spring? Before the scrip issue the 
company was paying 10 per cent and ‘earning only about 
II per cent, but its properties include important office 
blocks in the City of London now being rebuilt. As they 
become available for letting revenue should grow. 


* 


The World Bank has made a loan of $5.3 million to the 
Japan Development Bank, a Japanese government agency 
that supplies long-term credit for industrial development. 
The proceeds of the loan are to be passed on to the Yawata 
Iron and Steel Company, which produces nearly one 
quarter of Japan’s steel ; the money is to be used to finance 
imported equipment for the installation of a modern steel 
plate mill that is to replace three outmoded mills. The 
Japanese government has guaranteed the World Bank loan, 
in which the Manufacturers’ Trust Company of New York 
is participating to the extent of $791,000. The loan carries 
interest at 4% per cent and is repayable in fifteen years. 
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Company Notes 


BOWATER PAPER. The formid- 
able bunch of explanatory memoranda 
and resolutions sent out by the Bowater 
Paper Corporation must make many 
stockholders dizzy. But dizzy or not, 
they will not miss the essential point that 
the capital reorganisation makes all the 
preference stockholders slightly better off. 
The immediate effect was that these 
preference shares were marked up, but 
the Stock Exchange was even more 
attracted to the proposed 1oo per cent free 
scrip issue of ordinary shares, requiring 
the capitalisation of £9,600,000 from 
reserves. For those who take note of the 
nuances of directors’ statements the com- 
ment from Bowater’s boardroom that in 
recommending future dividends “ regard 
will be had to the fact that the issued 


Preference stockholders should also 
turn up to that meeting in a happy frame 
of mind. All the preference stocks of the 
parent company and its British sub- 
sidiaries, with their differing coupon rates, 
are being turned into a single class of 
53 per cent preference stock. As the 
accompanying table shows the terms of 
the conversion give stockholders either 
an effective increase in income or a tax 
free cash payment. Their rights on repay- 
ment have also been made more favour- 
able and given a more up-to-date look. 
(The reorganisation will, incidentally, 
slightly raise the gearing on an already 
highly geared equity.) The conversion 
will give preference stockholders a more 
freely marketable stock and, as far as the 
company itself is concerned, the reorgan- 








ordinary capital will have been doubled” isation is designed to “facilitate the 
will appear less grudging than the financing” of future expansion. The 
| Proposed Gross Annual Dividend per 
Present Exchange £100 of Original Stock 
Issued into 
Capital 54% 
Preference Present Proposed -° 
Bowater Paper :— £ £ if aa: £ sod: 
GLY, Preference ........:0.0 0650200080 1,000,000 1,250,000 610 0 61T 6 
74% Preference ........2-sccese0s 1,800,000 2,520,000 710 0 714 0 
Bowater’s Lloyd :— 
7% Preference ...........eccce0. 1,200,000 1,600,000 700 y 96-95 
54% Preference ...........s2se00. 1,000,000 1,000,000* 510 0 510 0 
Bowater’s Mersey :— 
B80, WISTCKEREE 66s. os oc was cciawns 500,000 500,000* 510 0 510 0 
Bowater’s Sales :— 
BOS PROTON oc said vs cee enenes 250,000 375,000 8 00 8 5 0 





* Plus on conversion £2 10s. per £100 of stock as a tax free cash payment. 


customary phrase on such occasions that 
a free scrip issue does not necessarily 
imply an effective increase in dividends. 
The new shares will rank for the next 
final dividend. 

But the jobbers, in immediately mark- 
ing up the £1 ordinary stock units by 
8s. 6d. to 100s., based their judgment on 
something more than a turn of phrase. 
They took note of the recent history of 
the company—as did the American 
investors who once more re-entered the 
market to buy the stock. This is the third 
free scrip issue in eighteen months and 
last year’s scrip issue was followed by 
bigger dividends. Profits from paper and 
newsprint are still running high and there 
can be little doubt that stockholders will 
turn up to the meeting at the Stoll 
Theatre, as they once turned up to the 
meeting at the Royal Festival Hall, with 
the knowledge that in itself a free scrip 
issue is nothing more than a piece of 
book-keeping but in the hope that Sir 
Eric Bowater and his co-directors will 
treat them to something more substantial 
than this truism. In the 15 months to 
December 31st last, the dividend was 223 
per cent, equivalent to a year’s payment 
of 18 per cent. A full year’s dividend 


of, say, 10 per cent on the new capital is 
within the range of possibility—and of 
speculation. 


scheme is linked with proposals to merge 
the business of the three operating British 
subsidiaries into a single undertaking, 
Bowaters United Kingdom Pulp and 
Paper Mills Limited. 


* 


ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES. Electric and Musi- 
cal Industries purchased 96 per cent of 
the common stock of the American com- 
pany, Capitol Records, on March 22nd. 
The financial year of EMI closed on 
June 30th and hence profits earned by 
Capitol Records in the three months or 
so under the control of EMI have been 
included in the company’s preliminary 
statement. The sum of these profits, 
which is not recorded in the statement, 
cannot be very large. The full year’s net 
profit of Capitol Records in 1954 was put 
at about £246,000 so that at a guess 
perhaps £50,000 to £75,000 from Capitol 
Records might be included in the latest 
net earnings of “subsidiaries in British 
Overseas Territories and the United 
States.” These net earnings came to 
£171,000 in the year to June 30th, com- 
pared with £127,000 in 1953-54. At the 
same time the net profits of “ subsidiaries 
in other overseas territories” went up 
from £215,000 to £295,000 and of 
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“United Kingdom 
£204,000 to £366,000. 

Thus net profits in all advanced from 
£546,000 to £832,000, in line with the 
increase in trading profits from £2,074,000 
to £3,170,000 ; those gross profits include 
non-recurring credits of £105,000 (against 
£15,000). The re-organisation of EMI 
has clearly made its immediate mark and 
the group is now in a position to meet 
public enthusiasm for high fidelity equip- 
ment and for long playing records. The 
group made a bad start in the long 
playing record market but the latest 
results should do much to cancel out 
some of the criticisms that have been 
levelled at the company. 

Not the least satisfactory item in the 
preliminary statement was the increase in 
the ordinary dividend from Io to I§ per 
cent, more than: restoring the cut in the 
dividend made in 1952-53. The tos. 
ordinary stock units gained 1s. 6d. on 
this announcement. Standing now at 
26s. 6d. they offer a yield of 53 per cent, 
which takes some account of the future 
earnings that should blossom from the 
purchase of Capitol Records. That acqui- 
sition, it will be recalled, was expected 
not only to provide American recordings 
for other countries but also to provide an 
outlet for British and European record- 
ings in the United States. 


companies” from 


* 


MORPHY-RICHARDS. Recently 
it has been fair weather sailing for 
Morphy-Richards, manufacturers of 
domestic electrical appliances. In the 
year to June 30th the value of the com- 
pany’s sales went up by nearly 49 per cent 
(from £2,644,179 to £3,936,386) ; within 
that total export sales in 108 different 
countries rose by 31 per cent (from 
£724,469 to £949,166). Trading profits 
advanced from £322,865 to £487,383. And 
so far in the current financial year trading 
results show a “substantial increase” 
over the previous year. 

But the margin of profit on sales is low 
and there seems to be more _ squally 
weather ahead. The most threatening 
clouds are the hire purchase restrictions 
and the increases in purchase tax; the 
chairman, Mr H. D. Drysdale, tells stock- 
holders that the hire purchase restrictions 
have already given a ‘knock to the profits 
of Astral Equipment, the company manu- 
facturing refrigerators which Morphy- 
Richards acquired in July. Nevertheless, 
the directors estimate that in spite of the 
steady increase in turnover there is still 
a “large unsatisfied demand” for the 
company’s products. So they have 
recently concluded financial arrangements 
under which a new factory will be built 
beside the existing one and then rented 
to the company. The new factory, which 
will not be completed until the end of 
1956, will double manufacturing space. 
Morphy-Richards is spared the capital 
cost of building the factory though 
it will have to spend a considerable sum 
in equipping it with plant and machinery. 
With more difficult markets in the offing 
and with money needed for capital ¢x- 
penditure stockholders must expect to be 
patient. 
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HAWTHORN, LESLIE. As 
profits in the shipbuilding industry wait 
on the completion of contracts, the lumpi- 
ness and irregularity of income makes 
any direct comparison of one year’s profits 
with another of dubious value. Hence the 
contraction in Hawthorn, Leslie’s profits 
from £1,155,354 to £977,478 for the year 
to June 30 counts for little when set 
against the chairman’s assurance that the 
length of the order book and the com- 
pany’s financial strength justify an 
increase in ordinary dividends. 

In fact the ordinary shareholders have 
fared substantially better ; the 17 per cent 
ordinary dividend is an effective increase 
of 2 per cent over the 1953-54 dividend, 


Years to June 30, 
- 1985 


1954 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
-Yrading profit......... 1,155,354 977,478 
Depreciation .......... 104,866 104,499 
OMIONE = Ow cc x.00 neem s 645,623 478,113 
Net profit ...... 00.005. 441.659  422°895 
Ordinary dividends .... 110,840 129,651 
Ordinary dividends %. . 15 17 
Retained earnings ..... 368,814 302,110 


Balance sheet :— 
Net fixed assets ....... 1,010,048 1,090,318 


3,044,789 3,197,105 


WOR cero cen kee 1,218,521 1,510,613 
Instalments in advance. 811,784 789,529 
Legeid assets... .5 5.556% 3,657,257 3,625,059 
WROUINOENE occa a Giwan'a oe 1,619,844 1,960,838 
Ordinary capital....... 143,051 I, 343, 531 


10s. ordinary stock at 32s. 6d. yields £5 ds. per cent. 


allowing for the 50 per cent free scrip 
issue in 1954. At the same time ordinary 
shareholders received a 40 per cént free 
scrip issue in § per cent preference shares. 
This was a true bonus and preference 
stockholders came to no harm as the 
coupon rate was raised from 4 to 5 per 
cent. These dividends were paid out of 
net profit of £422,895—not very different 
from the 1953-54 earnings, thanks to a 
decline in taxation of £167,510 to 
£478,113. 

Since the 1953-54 report was published 
the company has separated shipbuilding 
from marine engine construction, setting 
up two operating divisions under the 
control of the parent company. The 
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engineering subsidiary also handles orders 
from outside the group. Hawthorn, 
Leslie—as the order from British 
Petroleum for two large tankers shows— 
is one of the shipbuilders that will benefit 
from the modernisation of Britain’s tanker 
fleet. About £125,000 was spent. during 
the year on modernising its equipment 
and a high rate of production is assured 
for some time. Plans for further expan- 
sion are mooted, for which considerable 
sums of money will be needed. 


* . 


FAIREY AVIATION. The latest 
results of Fairey Aviation, excellent 
though they are, are not much of a 
guide to the future. The irregular com- 
pletion of long term contracts gets in the 
way of firm comparison of one year’s 
earnings with another; Fairey’s gross 
profits in the year to March 31st were 
£2,159,568, compared with £1,249,216 in 
1953-54, but it would be misleading to 
suggest that profits have risen by nearly 
£1 million. Moreover, the future profits 
of such a company as Fairey depends upon 
the Government’s decisions on «defence 
policy—and that policy is coming up for 
review quite soon. 

But it is unwise to look a gift horse in 
the mouth and ordinary stockholders, 
having noted that the net profit is 
£802,394 (against £478,345), will doubt- 
less welcome the increase in the ordinary 
dividend from 25 to 30 per cent and ‘the 
proposal to capitalise {1,027,750 from 
reserves in order to distribute a 100 per 
cent free scrip issue. The ros. ordinary 
stock units: immediately gained 4s. to 
stand at 44s., offering a yield of 63 
per cent. This may seen high—indeed it 
is one of the highest in aircraft stocks— 
when the good profits the company is 
earning from the production of the Gannet 
and when the high earnings cover on the 
dividend are taken into account ; but it 
does convey the warning that profits in the 
aircraft industry—more than in any other 
—depend upon the Government’s actions. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: November 2nd 


Next Contango Day: November 2nd 


Next Settlement Day: November 8th 
No extra selling of industrial shares 
developed before the Budget, and in a 
market short of stock jobbers were com- 
pelled to raise prices. By the close on 
Wednesday most leading stocks had 
recovered much of the ground lost on the 
announcement of the autumn Budget, 
the exceptions being found among those 
low yielding stocks where fears of an 
increase in distributed profits tax brought 
further small losses. All industrial stocks 
were marked up sharply in dealings 
following the Budget on Thursday. 


Gilt-edged securities showed small 
gains on Monday and advanced again 
immediately before the Budget. Govern- 
ment securities were weaker on Thursday 
except for the shortest dated stocks. 


Building shares regained most of their 
recent losses, Associated Portland Cement 
rising to 102s. 6d. and London Brick to 
59s. 6d. from 97s. 9d. and 58s. 3d. respec- 
tively. Stores responded similarly, Marks 
and Spencer “A” climbing to 65s. (after 
61s. 9d.) and GUS “A” advancing to 
42s. 


Among motor manufacturers, Ford 
Motors were slightly firmer at 43s. and 
Rolls-Royce recovered to 108s. 9d. after 
being & weak market on the announce- 
ment of an unchanged interim. Further 
tanker orders placed by the British Petro- 
leum group were reflected in higher 
prices for shipbuilding shares. There was 
a large turnover in City of London Real 
Property on the 9} per cent dividend 
forecast, though the price later reacted to 
36s. 3d. Kaffirs were better on Wednes- 
day, but demand was selective, Free 
State Geduld and Harmony showing 
small declines, while Middle Wits and 
Merriespruit improved. Frontino were 
sharply higher on the forecast of a greatly 
increased dividend. Oils advanced in line 
with other equities, British Petroleum re- 
covering to 534 and Shell to 6%. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


Security Indices Yields 










Total b: argains 

































1955, High. 9 | 115-97] 1955 | 
| (Jan. 7)}] Oct.19 | 8,035 
a -23 » 20] 8,869 
» 21} 1,640 
1954, High : ; oo a%| 955) 
(Dec. 31) (Nov. 18} ,, 25| 8,410 
» Low.j 1351-1 | 111-78] ,, 26 | 7,349 

(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5) 








* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


Net 


BRITISH FUNDS Price, | Yield 
ND Oct. 26,| Oct. 26, 


A 
GUARANTEED 9 1955 1955 
__stocks | “™ =| 


Prices, 1955 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 1. 26 


High 4 Low 


Funding 23% °52-57 

War Bonds 23% 54-56... 
War Loan 3% 

Serial Fndg 3% 1955 Asstd) 
Conversion 4% ’57-58.. 
Serial Funding 24% 1957. 
Conv. 2% 1958-59 
Exchequer 2% 1960 
Exchequer 3% 1960 
Savings Bonds 3% °55-65. 
Funding 24% °56-61 
Funding 3% "59-69 
Funding 4% ’60-90 
Savings Bonds 3% ong 70. 
Exchequer 3% 62-6 
Exchequer 24% ’63- 84 
Savings Bonds 23% 64-67 
Savings Bonds 3% ’65-75. 
Victory 4% ’20-76 
Funding 3% ’66-68 


Prices, 1955 Last Two 
an. 1 to Oct. 26| Dividends 


High | Low oer ee 


Price, } Price, Yield, 
Oct. 19, Oct. 26, Oct. 26, 
1955 1955 1955 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


1} 


n 
2) 


TORK BNNYOWONADWUANWOWORMD: || 


3 —- 


35/6 
12/3 
33/- 


“a 
1Tkc 
10%b 


10/- 
27/- 
23/- 
31/2} 
42/- 
27/6 
28/6 


—T 


MO~7I0C 010 O OO OO-' || 
i" 


Cammell Laird 5/-.. 
Colvilles £1 
Dorman Long {1 
Guest Keen N’fold £1. 
Stewarts & Lloyds £1. 
Summers (John) {1.. 
United Steel £1 
Vickers £1 
TEXTILES 

Bradtord Dyers {1 ... 
Brit. Celanese £1 
(Coats (J. & P.) £1... 
\Courtaulds £1 
Lancs. Cotton £1: 
Patcns & Baldwins {1 

Motor & AIRCRAFT 
Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 
British Motor 5/- 
De Havilland £1 
Ford Motor {1 
Hawker Siddeley {1 .. 
Leyland Motors {1... 
Rolls Royce {1 
Standard Motor 5/-.. 

SHops & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 
Debenhams 10/- ..... 
Gt. Universal 5/- 
17}b|Lyons (J.) ‘A’ £1. 
30 b\Marks & Spen. ‘A? ‘5/-. 
20 a|Woolworth 5/- 
OIL 


14 b 
1346 mah £1 
10 b oval Dutch 100 fl. . 
10td\Shell Reg. £1 
5ta Trinidad L’ holds 5/-. 
: SHIPPING 
2ga\Cunard {1 
14 c Furness Withy £1.. 
3 a\P. & O. Def. {1 
MISCELLANEOUS 
; : 97/6 4 ajAssoc. Elect. £1 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat Yield. (l) To latest date. * Ex dividend. 135/- 15 biAssoc. Port. Cem. fl.. 
1 Assumed average life = 12 years. ¢ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. Tha’ 


|Bowater Paper {1.. 
TRUSTEE 


740 B.1.C.C. £1 
Jan.1toOct26, STOCKS AND 


4 a'Brit. Aluminium {1 . 
10ta|Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-. 
High | Low FOREIGN BONDS 


3 a\Canadian Pacific _— 
14 %a\Decca Record 4/- 

948 Aust. 34% ‘65-69 . 

- 87 |Ceylon 4% '73-75. 


10 b|\Dunlop Rubber 10/- . 
4 aEnglish Elect. £1 
87 # |N. Zealand 4% '76- 78. 


94b/General Elect. £1 
4 a\Imp. Chemical {1.... 
1C.C. 3%, aft: 1920... 
Liverpool 3% 54-64... n 
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a 
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Wwwape 
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19/6 
24/3 
23/- 
35/- 
24/6 
28/- 


i) 


a 
WOODRRrON 0 
toe 


APRNWHD DOOD 
oe 


ry 
WRPODWONOWN 


36/03 
22/113 


— 
_ 


ia 


te 
ea ® oS Sno ser_P 


NAH ORDKOWOTOWN 


ee ah 
SPW OUODNSL 


_ 
onoo 
eee 
COnNnNO 
a 
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i) 
Oe oe 


2 /o - 

Treas. 34% ’79-81 
Redemption 3% ’86-96... 
Funding 33% 1999-2004. . 
Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57.. 
War L’n. 34% aft. Dec. 52 
Conv. 34% aft. April ’61.. 
Treas. 3% aft. April ’66.. 
Consols 24% 
Treas. 24% aft. April ’75. 

. Elec. 44% ’67-69 

3r. Elec. 3% °68-73 
. Elec. 3% °74-17 
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111}158/9 
101} 44/6 
5 41 

10 111} 37/3 
11 102} 61/- 
7 Ql} 38/6 


— 
_ 


Br. ” 
Br. 


£ 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
S 
3 
4 
3 
2 
3 
3 
> 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 


| 103 Trans. 3% 78-88 17 


Prices, 1955 | | Price, | Price, Yield, 


i\Oct. 19, Oct. 26, Oct. 26, 
1955 (i 1955 1955 


Prices, 1954 
_High | Low | 





54/14 
51/3 
38/3 
eeeea” 


4 
4ha 

6 6b 
1246) 84a\Imp. Tobacco £1 
$1-75ajInter. Nickel n.p.v.... 


254 


|M. Wtr.‘B’3% °34-2003 


German 7% 
German 5 % 





|\Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89| 


Japan 54%, Conv. 1930) 


$1054 |$2-90c 
51/ 06 





74a\London Brick £1 
6%a|MonsantoChemicals5/- 
144b\Tate & Lyle £1 
. a\Tube Investments {1 . 
a\Turner & Newali £1. 
390) Unilever {1 


~ 





5 fal United Molasses 10/-. 
24ta\Cons. Tea & Lands fl. 
15 c\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- 
20 b|United Sua Betong £1 
MINES 
a3 20 a|Anglo-Amer. 10/- .... 
106/104; 120 6} 80 ajDe Beers 5/- Bearer. . 
... |Free State Geduld 5/-. 
10 6} 10 a\Randfontein £1 
28 c\London Tin 4/- 
50: a) 21236)Rhokana {1 


Prices, 1955 | 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 26) 


"High | 


~ 
AAD SH PHS WIMooe Powe Heh 


Yield, 
Oct. 26, Oct. 26, 38/9 
1955 1955 PF 7 


= = |143/3 
126/3 
10/9 
10/3 


Price, | Price, 
Oct. 19, 
1955 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


| o % | Banxs & DISCOUNT 
| 45/9 7 5 a Barclays {1 
57/3 6 a\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1} pd.. 
13/9 9 a\Midland £1, fully 7 
66/3 9 aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd.| 
| 76/44 8 a Westmstr‘B’ £4, Aba’ 
44/ 3}a'Alexanders £1 
5 a\Nat. Disc. ‘B’ £1 
6}a|Union Disc. £1 
4 a Barc. (D.C.O.) £ 
Tha Chart. Bk. of India fl) 
INSURANCE 
110 tLiee. & Gen. {1 
20ta Pearl £1, fully pd.. 
117} ¢ Prudential ae 
| BREWERIES, ETc. 
10 a\Bass £ 
103) Distillers 6/8 | 
15 6| 8 aGuinness 10/- | 40/74 | 40/- 
7 a\_ 14 b\Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 71/3 | 70/- 


+ Free of tax. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. 
i vi (g) On 16°1%. (hk) On 168%. (i) On 4%, (j) On 15%. 
) Yield basis 22-10% gross. (7) On 373%. (s) On 6§%%. 


Dividends 


Last Two 
(6) (c) 


Low | (a) 


50 b 


= 


_ 
— i er | 


313 


Rnouehy 
ad 


New York Closing Prices 


| Oct. 
_19 


“a Oct. 
19 


$ 
454 
13 


Oct. 


Oct. Oct. 
_26— 


19 26 
sie s 
m. ao 464 | 473% [Inter. Paper . .11054 
m. Viscose. .| 67% | 66% JNat. Distill....| 193 
Sot 214 a Rosebuck 103} 
95} | 934 55 


F wPROKW 
n 


& 


50 a 
4575) 
— 


33 5) 
10 a 


$ 

Balt. & Ohio. 454 
el. of Am.. 
Brygier .. ss 
en. Elec. . 484 | 46% 
sen. Motors . ./1344 1333 
roodyear....} 574 | 594 
Sales Nickel. i] 35% | 75$ [Woolworth . 
(c) Year’s dividend. ” On 50%. (e) To earliest date. _(f) hg 
(!) To latest date. (m)On 10%. (m)On8%. (0) On9%. —(p) On 88%. 
(u) Dividend for 15 months. On 18%. . (v) On 74%. (w) On 40%. (x) On 124%: 





116/3 | 
| 22/- | 
40/- | 
| 68/-_| 


* Ex dividend. 


hel 

td. ‘oil of N 
U.S. Steel 
ee ; 


h{Stand. Gas... 

Inited rg 63 63 
0 'W. Union Tel.!} 20% | 21 
(6) Final dividend. 


(k) On 12%. 
(t) On 133%. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 





2 & BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages...:........00< Oct. Ist Western Europe 
a ] Sy J C SS Production and Consumption Oct. 8th Production and Trade...... Oct. Ist 
MABONOR. « seseniictcccciccesccs Oct. 22nd British Commonwealth ...... Oct. 8th 
Bistestiad “EVRe.. << <..<cevecsesss This week Western Europe 
Financial Statistics ........... . This week Prices and Money Supply Oct. 22nd 
Industrial Profits ............... Oct. 15th RIE CRONE aca ceaiceacedecaceas This week 


Sesscadesdbecarune Oct. 15th 


UK External Trade 


Imports are valued c.i.f.; exports f.o.b. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 





















Monthly averages 
Unit 2 
1952 1953 


1954 1955 










1954 





Sept. 


June | July | Aug. Sept. 
































VALUE 
imports : 
MOVE cies Coed cmeeee Mans Caeeh ee £ million 289-8 278-6 281-6 289-7 266-8 285-8 294-0 338-8 342-3 504-4 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... 100-5 109-7 110-9 107-6 96-3 116-5 107-8 118-9 114-1 105-9 
BOSC MMICIO 6c66o i 6s eesteese<e * 95-4 87-8 85-4 94-6 87-7 80-0 19-7 100-7 111-0 91:3 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ e 28-2 26-1 27-4 29-6 29-6 28-7 38-6 34-9 38-0 34°5 
MEARGIRNCUUNOS 6 2s oe daccucces uesr es i 4-1 53-6 56-7 56-9 52-2 §9-1 67-1 83-1 78-0 71-3 













Exports of UK produce : 

































Nits arb vant t aneeeckaaneenen S 215-4] 215-2} 222-9] 247-1] 205-7| 210-5] 157-0| 223-0] 264-2| 243-2 

PNG so iis 6 Sivek va sdcnedasiee a 178-5| 174-9] 181-0] 204-0] 167-9| 169-7] 126-1] 184-3] 221-3} 199-1 
IIE 5 6s s csicccsa. Devore ere ‘ 12-0 8-8 8°4 9-1 8-4 6-2 8-1 7:9 10-0 10-6 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports). ‘s — 62:4| — 54-6] — 50-3} — 33-5 | — 52-7] — 69-1 | —128-9] —107-9] — 68-1 | — 50-6 






VOLUME 
Feaperts ...ccccccccccceccccces eeeees ;1950=1 


MR ac seecansecueece aevieceebacas 






103 112 114 115 107 116 117 135 136 





BY AREA 

Imports : : 

Dollar area—total....... ceeeewae .- | £ million 
fe Ree cris aisteln ce ea areas 


soi (s*é‘<“‘é‘éN PATA new wee eee eeeee 












Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... 















Sterling area 






Exports : 


Dollar area—total.....cccccceccses 99 
i WR canes cassie oaeees a 
. COMONS 62560 0%siseaus 





Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... 
Sterling area 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : 
Dollar area 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... 
Sterling area 


TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
Imports : 

















































WEMPAL cca tunic (onan wacky antemcears 7000 tons 325-3 335-0 289-1 291-6 356-8 478-8 350-3 332-5 467-6 324-6 
Ue eee eee 45-5 63-1 56-4 73-2 40-9 48-6 39-2 60-5 62-7 68-8 
Peecapercacenewad 164-6 247-4 201-5 150-7 125-5 179-3 197-7 228-4 115-6 167-3 
Maw cottonGy sc cic vce wer ececs cas fe 21-8 27-5 30-8 34-5 34-4 24-5 15-4 20-1 26-6 17-8 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (1).... | mn. Ib. 51-9 63-2 51-9 55-4 34-9 21-5 53-6 75-7 60-1 16-2 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (#) .... | 000 tons 16-7 18-4 20-7 17-9 16-2 23-8 18-2 27-0 31-7 23-4 
| 
ON i ins sr akcenseomead | 000 stds. 85-2 119-1 122-2 194-9 162-0 163-9 125-9 189-2 197-9 211-2 
ON a ici ua te cacditineeed | 000 tons 119-8 133-7 159-9 171-2 171-7 178-3 177-7 200-3 221-6 206-0 
Crude petroleum ........ceeseeeees imn. galls. 494 558 606 622 619 613 698 596 657 589 
Experts of UK produce : 
oal, including bunkers ............ 000 tons 1,254 1,400 1,351 i,391 1,242 1,285 903 1,029 1,184 1,312 
Woven piece-goods—cotton......... mn.sq. yds 59 59 53 57 47 47 25 42 56 46 
» ‘ WOO s.ceseees { —— \ 8,143 | 8,710] 8.205] 8540] 8767| 6,953] 5,522| 9,216] 11,595] 8,351 
Passe nger cars and chassis.......... ' number 25,824 25,181 30,507 38,999 25,474 30,118 22,920 30,828 28,085 30,584 
Comme rcial vehicles and chassis..... a 10,636 9,196 10,521 12,110 9,058 8,955 8,454 12,347 13,731 13,409 
Agric mitural tractors. 62.5 cjceccsses | a 8,746 7,807 8,979 10,113 1,597 10,292 6,449 8,685 . 8,862 9,213 
Machinery—electrical heeesdetecates ; £000 4,805 5,023 4,916 5,547 4,390 4,130 2,645 3,683 6,611 5,349 
9 AR Se 6 5550 59 hoe Soe 29,758 30,003 30,575 33,940 26,751 27,668 21,975 32,094 39,143 33,082 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. | 


4,352 } 4,177 4,215 4,440 3,986 3,900 2,535 3,906 5,197 4,694 


—e } t ' 1 


(?) Retained imports. 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


: Average weekly 
Wholesale prices | Consumer prices External prices : earnings in 


manufacturing 


ae fa 
Food {Clothing | Housing | Import | Export posi current 1954 
prices prices 


——___—___ 
All | Farm | All 


com- | 
“4. | proc items 
modities | PT acts 7 





~ -4947-49=100 1948=100 





59-4 | 
114-4 | 8 | . 
114°8 | 6} 104-3| , 119-1 


114-2 103-3} 119-4 
114-4 -3| 103-2 

114-7 103-2 | 
114-5 | 103-4} 120-0 


| 
| 





August......... oscns 
September 


OoaUNWo wee 
Ceo HOM 
ONES CWO 


i Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment 
ae : : | Durable goods a  Non-durable goods ert | esi 
seasonal pee |] —TChemicakbeasonalls] Total | Total | ployed 
—— Tota | Metals |V@cl) toma | Textiles | and, _[aaiusted | “force | “ment” | ‘vs 
rates | | } products rates 


$ billion 





Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted thousands 





55,230 45,750 | 
63,815 62,213 | 
64,4681; 61,238! 


65,192} 62,703" 
66,696 '| 64,016! 
67,465"| 64,994" 
67,726'| 65,488" 
66,882 !| 64,733! 


8 | 49 | 54 | 
4 | 153 | 132 | 
| 137 | 108 | 
| 
153 | 140 | 
a55 | 143 | 
1 155 | 134 | 
BEANE os aio ose anese ° | 158 | 139 | 
September 141 | 160 | 146 


5 


8 
35 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


NDrerRNmMS 
SCODOOFRP AWHY 


Personal | 
con- | 
sumption |— 
Annual | 

rates 


All business ? Total retail * Imports for US consumption pros. tac “bag S Volume of trade 





sie I k a Crude | Semi- Finished naseiiie 
Sales | Stocks Sales | Stocks Total | materials ananent eee Total goods Imports | Exports 


' 


$ billion ; seasonally adjusted ) $ million , 1936-38=100 





20-1 
80-3 
76-9 


17-7 
78-3 
78-8 
79-2 | 
79-6 | 


ee 
PAW 


OOWAG ACG 
CrdTppn wow 
CONES BODO 
PPDOO HAM 


-oOogan pBAe 
‘ PERE O BHO 
el et et et 
aaannie 

iw NHNwN NN 


. 





Personal income Banking statistics*® Bond yields 

| | eek | —— eee | anata. | ‘or orate 
| Labour | Farm | Invest- Loa: oe 7” Poa , 
| income income ments — ne a a 


deficit bills bonds | bonds 


$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; a 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 


-9| 46-6 
204-6 
202-8 


211-5 

214-2 

; 214-9 

& : 219-4 

go) PRUNES Es sk, ce nin aioe ei : 218-6 
» september Kise 





——— 


22-47 


23°51 
24-15 
24-91 
25-48 
26-16 


a er 
WoOTnopR OWN 


° co “Ip 
WARHEAD Wheh 


* SSORN 
AaeSaee Sse 


-" owoor nn. 
ADPOG HPO 
WENCH EY BOONE 


> 
7 mrOWOM WoW 


prop nrnnse Nw: 
Wow TWO 
Seaaaaw Wo 


(1) Figures calculated on the basis of a new and larger sample. (?) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. 
(3) All commercial banks. (‘*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


Lombard Street has enjoyed a week (£ million) 
For the week ended October 22nd there was an free from stringency. Market supplies of 
& oh ” : .s si ‘ \ 
above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking : ; 
Funds) of £11,024,000 compared with a deficit of | Credit were adequate for demands in the 












1955 























































































































































































































































































54 {38,248,000 in the previous week and a surplus oe a bese am 7 _ a a Oct. 19 | Oct. 26 
ces of £6,808,000 in the corresponding period of last nd Ciore the week-end and on We il 
as year. Net expenditure ‘ below-line” last week nesday the Bank of England made sma Issue Department* : 
a reached £9,548,000, bringing the total cumulative sales of bills to mop up a surplus of funds. on > eee sane “ 
- deficit to £622,288,000 (£465,657,000 in 1954-55). Overnight loans have been available at | Govt debt and cecuities® 1,796.3 
15 23 per cent from the clearing banks, and Other securities.......... 0-7 
2 on occasion at down to 2 per cent from Gold coin and bullion... . i 
1-86 April 1, | April 1, | Week ; Week ; os? Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 
Esti- 1954 1955 jended ended | Outside banks. A considerable volume of ake 
:? £7000 SPidavuliaral ae | January maturities have been sold to the | Ranins Pepariment : 
6-44 1954 55 | 1954 | 1955 banks, at 4s per cent. z blic ramet Pitcuecuas o< 1 
6-56 At the Treasury bill tender on Friday | panko ‘Pecia! account... 3 250-1 
| | last the whole of the offer of £240 million | Others...........0..0... 4 65-7 
Gre. Royenns | : ; Total 1 340-3 
aaa Heoese Tax ee nn ae 506,307 | = aes 0 was allotted. The discount houses again | securities 7° 
Pe. caceunnes | J : | y J : : = : : 
Death Duties :..1"] 185,000] 103,000| 101,100] 3,500 3,100] bid at £98 19s. 8d. per cent. Total appli- | Government ............. ‘ a 
“Pe | .74,000] 39,670) 41,100} 1,600 1,000] cations were up by £8.8 million, but as Other eer 6 16-9 
Profits Tax & EPT.| 180,000] 97,400! 110,500] 1,800, 3,500 maid a Meee see nee sett enens a 
____ Bs Excess Profits Levy} 25,000] 51,700/ 3.200 '100| the allotment was £10 million higher than R oto pec scs ste as esis 2 ; 3 
Special Contribu-| last week the market’s “ proportion ” was | "*™“1n “epartment reserve. aT TY o 
ti 1 other 730 , ° 0 | /o 
— tend Rovense...| unchanged at 51 per cent. At yesterday’s | “Proportion” ............- | -0 11-3_)___10-9_ 
1em- i— —— tender the offer was raised t ili * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 14,553,000. 
oyed Total Inland Rev. | H 834,507 | 826,369} 22,255 30,620 ° ” £250 million. Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,800 million from £1,825 million 
%, of gees The spot sterling rate has risen steadily | on September 7th, 1955. 
Customs... .......|1131,700] 631,010} 645,089] 22,487, 25,064! in the Lon i 
nowt DI occas dacs | 796,050] 390,280 | 427.235] 6,845 5,655 - don market in the past week, 
ree | from $2.793: on Thursday last to 
cee Total Customs and | 2.707% n 
rate Excise.......... '1927,750}1021,290 1072,324] 29,332 30,719 $2.79" on Wednesday, though the TREASURY BILLS 
forward rate weakened from a discount 
11-2 Motor Duties ..... | ; I 18,863 | of 14-18 cents on the three months’ dollar Amount (£ million) ——- — 
2:5 TM PO (Net Receipts).| .. 600}... 600}... to Ig-Ig cents. The price of gold has 7 of Max. 
5:0! ——s ll = 000 en} se ae De fallen in sympathy with the rise in spot me Allotment | Rate* 
3.g1 fg) Miscellaneous <2 11 80,194, 72,122] 804 “772| Sterling, from 250s. 7d. an° ounce to 
yoo 3 ° 
4:0" MB Total... 4710,150;1979, 946 2021 1,496 | 53,106 g2i11| 25°S- 24d. an ounce. Silver has also fallen | 
z slightly, from 80d. an ounce to 793d. 260-0 | 416-5 | 260- 
. Ord. Expenditure 1955 
3.2! Ph Debt Interest ..... | 600,000} 322, 722, 358,451] 3,589 6,526 The Bank return shows a small outflow | juiy 22 | 240-0 | 361-4 | 240-0] 79 4-98 55 
Payments to N. Tre-, of notes, of £1.2 million. Discounts and » 29] 240-0 | 344-2 | 240-0 | 79 5-08 60 
— land Exchequer..| 53,000 24,394 | BOASGE ccc | tse Wi + ~ 
Other Cons. Fund..| 107000] -4'979, 6.009] “é28|_“‘3s0| @@vances are down by {10 million, reflect- | aug. 5 | 240-0 | 350-8°} 240-0 | 80 0-42 | 56 
Supply Services .. 3898, 850}1857,058 1884,871} 41,630 65,530| Ing in part Wednesday’s repayments of » 12] 240-0 | 350-4 | 240-0 | 80 1-13 58 
Ree Ae vat fee ae ieee Senende: tow heen ” 19] 270-0 | 380-1 | 270-0 } 80 1-28 62 
ee '4561,850|2209,153 277,581 45,748 72,406| P y ERREREE. » 26 | 280-0 | 388-4 | 280-0} 80 1-10 61 
Sinking Funds ....! 36,000] 19,100} 19,570] 550, 730 LONDON MONEY RATES Sept. 2] 290-0 | 362-9 | 290-0 | 81 3-78 70 
a | af] 2 | Ba] Bele se |S 
“ Above-line’” Surplus si sit a eae Bank rate (from % Discount rates % » 16 ‘ : , 52 80 
Deficit......... a 248,307 | 275,655| 6,808 11,024 33%, 24/2/55) 44 Bank bills : 60 days. 44-44 » 3) on oa) week a ae | 69 
<ports “Below-line” Net Expendi- | ee es ean ‘ Smonths 44-4 # » 30) 280-0 | 359: ae: a +S | 70 
NE ce eee 217,350) 346,633} 1,998 9,548 anks ........... months 45-4 % 
== ec Di thouses.. 2$* 5 4h43 Oct. 7 {| 270-0 | 361-4 | 270-0] 81 5-25 | 66 
100 an End es err . en ee » 14| 260-0 | 363-8 | 230-0} $1 4-99 | 51 
l Total Surplus or Deficit..... 465,657 | 622,288! 4,810 20,572 | Money Day-to-day.. 2-34 | Fine trade bills: » 21} 240-0 | 372-6 | 240-0] 81 4-94 | 51 
‘rae meee . Short periods. .... 23-34 Smonths 5-53 
13 Net Receipts from: | reas. bills 2 months 44 4months 5-5} * : : ay bills at f . 
362 Tax Reserve Certificates. ..] 205,110} 93,382] 1, 530 1,312 Smonths 4% 6months 5}-6 jieahaae aoa ae cal _ oe pe A “ead Ges 
953 me —— Raaieds 7, 100 | 11,100 400|— 800 . tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
REO ONES: 0 5 5.055 sie'es.< — 7,645 |—18,249] 318} 4285 * Call money. a maximum amount of £250 million. 
253 
262 
264 ae 
“a LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
- me Market Rates : Spot 
FLOATING DEBT Rates arket Rates : spo 
ee ee —— — —- — — - — —_ 
(£ million) October 26 | October 20 | October 21 | October 22 | October 24 | October 25 | October 26 
Treasury Bills Nilaa Soo United States $ 2-78-2-82 | 2-79}-2-793 | 2+794-2-79% | 2-798-2-79} 12-19 j-2-79 2°79 -2°19 | 2-794-2-798 
soe : _ Total | Canadian $ ...... 2-T9k-2-794 | 2-79}-2-798 2+ 79 te-2-79 fy 2°79 py-2-79 fe 2°78 1¥ 2-79 py 2-78 1h -2-78 If 
Floating | French Fr.......- 972-65-987-35 | 9803-9814 981}-981} 982-982} | 9824-9828 982-982} 983-983} 
= Tender |. Ta Public | Bank of] Debt | Swiss Fr. ........ 12-154 -12- 33h) 12-21-12-21} 12-21} -12- 21} 12-21§-12- 21% 12-21}-12-22 |12-214-12-214 12-217 -12- 22% 
orporate P | Depts. |England Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 139- 35- 139- 37}- 139-40- 139-42- '139-37- 139-40 
p= 141-05 139-40 139-41} 139-45] 139-47 139-42 139-45 
ae Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 |10-60L-10-60% 10-60§-10-60% 10-602-10-61 |10-61g-10-61'10-603-10-61 10-613-10-614 
bonds W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .|11-67 4-11-8448] 11-72-11-72} 11-723-11-72§ 11-728-11-72% 11-72}-11-73 |11-724-11-723 11-723-11-72% 
= Oct. 23 ..... | 3,410-0 | 1,644-0] 307-9 w.» | 5,261-9 | Portuguese Esc. ..} 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 _80-00-80-15 
- | Italian Lire ...... 1736§-17623 | 1754-1755 | 1754-1755 | 1754$-17-55$1754}-1755$ 17544-1755} 17544-17554 
1955 | Swedish Kr....... 14- 37-14-5983 | 14-42-14-42} 14-428-14-423 14-434-14-433 14-439-14-44 |14-43}-14-434 14-44§-14-443 
——— ff Juy 23..... 3,270-0 | 2,019-6| 286-1 . | 5,575-7 | Danish Kr........ 19-19$-19-484 ]19-324-19- 32} 19-32} -19- 324 19-32}-19-32$!19-32}-19- 32} 19-32}-19-324 19-32h-19- 32g 
3-01 a eee 3,280-0 | 2,049-0] 265-5 x. | 5594-6 | Norwegian Kr. ...] 1985-20-15 |19-99g-20- 00} 19-99; -20-004'19- 99§-20- 00$|19-994-20- 004 19- 99{-20- 004 19-99Z-20- 005 
3-20 Hi Aug. 6..... 3,300-0| 1,999-1] 272-1 |... | 5,571-2 ; One Month Tae poms ; 
290 » 13 3,310-0 | 1,969-5] 298-3 eee SE. Oa<S | United States Ge. .cicsckescsenes }-fc. pm | i 8c. pn | $-§c. pm + wc. | f-ke. pm ' f-%e. pm 
» 20 3,320-0 | 2,027-8] 257-8 eee §,605-6 | Canadian $........cccccccccccess t-ic. pm | gc. pm | 4$-4c. pm | ts—ec. oa | fe-yec. pm | fy-%ec. pm 
3-01 Mi Wee's 3,350°0 | 2,008-7} 249-7 ove OOEG HOMIE EE 565 cc kicccicnccsvenced 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | Ipm-1ldis_ {1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 
3-04 SMa sSceecatensndioaneraess 2}-ljc. pm | 2}-lic. pm | 2$-2c. _— | + Zz pm | 2j-2}c. pm | 23-2jc. pm 
3-05 a sae 3,380-0 | 1,998-5] 265-0 ia ee oS ee rrr error ee ¥-ts pm | @+pm | #4 a pm #3 pm a-% pm 
3-06 Ges ows. 3,420-0 | 2,023-3} 249-9 eae pe peer e ree eee 24-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 2}- a on 24- - pm | 23-2}c. pm | 3-2hc. pm 
1 w WT .... | 3,450-0 | 2,036-2] 251-0 “a oo mA aS "| erence 2}-lipf. pm | 2}-1}pf. pm | 2}-1}pf. pm | 24-lipf. pm | 2$-2pf. pm | 2$-2pf. pm 
3 » 2%4..... ae 3,480-0 | 2,000-0] 263-4 eee §,743-4 | Italian Lire. ..........ccccecces 5 pm-par | 5 pm-par | 5 pm-par | 5 pm-par | 5 pm-par | 5 pm-par 
3-15 g | ——_-—— CN NR on eves necsecvasceseet 16 pm-par 16 pm-—par 16 pm-par | 16 pm--par 16 pm-—par 16 pm-par 
» | 5,498 -3 258-4 eco ey Or go Deere ere reer cre 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-1é dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-—1o dis | 16 pm-16 dis 
a Oct. | _——__+—___ Norwegian Kr.........scccccecee: 16 pm-1é dis | 16 pm-1é dis | 16 pm-1é dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm,-16 dis | 16 pm-1é dis 
period. 8..... | 3,480-0 { 2,025-9} 260-1 ido 5,766-0 
| 15 | 3470-0 | 1810-2] 272-3 | 2:3 | 5554-8 Gold Price at Fixing | 
22..... | 3,44)-0 | 1868-5] 272-3 w. | 5,580-7 | Price (s. d. per fine 0z.).......... 250/7 | 250/6 | a | 250/44 | 250/44 | «(250/44 
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LRDRIL ILIA R IRDA TALES IEE S 
£ ? ® 


THE 
LONDON OMNIBUS 
serves the public 


& 
a 


Walter Hancock’s steam omnibus was first 
introduced to a waiting public in 1833 and was 
named, appropriately, the “‘Enterprise’’. 
Another public enterprise is now presented by 
the London Assurance with this selection from 
their omnibus collection of policies. 


HOME FIRES 


Fires are quite all right in their proper place. When they 
break out elsewhere, within the house or outbuildings, 
they can quickly run thrgugh the property. Though 
nothing can put back what has been lost, our Fire Policy 
can make good your losses. 


EDUCATION BILL 


Schooling is a singularly costly business; plurally, it is 
even more so. The man who takes out an Education 
Policy with the London Assurance as soon as a child is 


- born gets full marks for prudence and foresight. 


ALL SPORTS 


It has been written: 
No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play 
Into which no accident, no mishap 
Could possibly find its way. 
But you. need never be the loser if your person and 
paraphernalia are insured by our Sportsman’s Policy. 


THAT’S WHAT WE’RE HERE FOR 


If you would know more about any of the policies outlined 
here, if we can provide any information about any par- 
ticular policies or about insurance problems generally — 
pray make what use of us you wish. Our address is 1, 
King William Street, Dept. Y6, London, E.C.4. 


® 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
“Very goo feaptle 4 deal vith” 


What ARE the Business Prospects ? 


The answer is available from 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 


{INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) 


where specially trained officers 
obtain Trade Information from all points 
in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 8747-9 


Enquiries welcomed 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 
695 OTHER OFFICES 


Founded: 1866 


ALLIANC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Offices 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 
The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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Over 650 Offices in Africa 


DECENTRALISATION 


Martins Bank has made a friendly 
personal approach a_ particular 
feature of its service to customers. 
The Bank’s system of decentralisa- 
tion of control into clearly defined 
districts, with local Boards of 
Directors and District General 
Managers in each District, ensures 
the full advantage of local know- 
ledge and with the care and con- 
sideration of your branch manager, 
the “‘ personal touch ” is achieved. 












Head Office 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


Leeds District Office: 
Liverpool District Office: 4, Water Street, 2. 
Manchester District Office: 43, Spring Gardens, 2. 
Midland District Office: 98, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 3. 
North-Eastern District Office: 22, Grey Street, 

Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


68, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 





28-30, Park Row, 1. 


London District Office: 














HEAD OFFICE : 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 


Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1955) £330,928,759 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.4 





... the capital and chief administrative centre of 
Southern Rhodesia. It is an important and growing 
industrial and farming centre. Here, as in many parts 
of South Africa, there is opportunity for business 
enterprise. There are seven branches of the Bank in 
Salisbury where every banking service is available. 





Our 93rd Year 
























DO I GET A PENSION? 


More and more employers are learning that a pension 
scheme attracts the best type of man. For businesses 
both large and small, Prudential Pension Schemes 
WITH PROFITS are available and profits can 
either be used to increase the employees’ 
pensions or to reduce the cost to the em- 
ployer. For full particulars apply to 
your local Prudential office or to 
The Group Pensions Manager 


PRUDENTIAL 


ASSURANCE CO. LTD., HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
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ent for hops... 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 





















All the world. knows that it’s Kent for hops. For insurance the 
World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts 
of the world, fostering progress... establishing confidence, 
All types of modern insurance are transacted by this old 
established Company and it will certainly be to your advantage 
to consult the “Yorkshire” branch office in your area 
to bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. x 


... the World and His Wife choose 


The YORKSHIRE 


% For instance —the ‘Everyman's’ 
Accident Policy which provides £10 per week 


for 100 weeks if you are totally disabled 
in an accident. A lump sum of up O mpany t ; 
to £2,000 is payable in the event : 
of certain permanent injuries 


or death. The cost is little 
— it ensures a good deal! Branches and Agencies throughout the world a 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING CO., LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


HARMONY GOLD MINING COMPANY LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 













BETTE CI, i cata cs asses besecesescasoscccess £3,300,000 
ISSUED CAPITAL (24 000,000 Shares of 2/6 each)... £3,000,000 






Oe near erereeerseeseeeseseseneeree 


Std £4,035,639 








Extracted from the Annual Report for the vear ended 30th June, 1955 
Tons Milled ......... 1.257000" Gold produced 722,158 Ozs. tine. . 













Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1955 













Tons Milled ......... 495,000. Gold produced 173,658 Ozs. fine. 






} . I ’ WOPking REVEMUC oc.ccseccssisccsssccssiccessesessescessess £9,068,363 d 
Production of gold and uranium began in September, 1954, and April, 1955, Watking ERRORS osscccsissnwcccsccovssiwiepeetee ds 3,503,933 215 9 
respectively. eee 








Working Profit—from Gold, etc.  ................0e0e 5,564,430 










—from Uranium (subject to adjust- 




















































































NN ee en wscsecssiltecianertnienniciabaapiaets £21 79,773 A 8 1 MEME) oeeseeeceeerserseeeserereeeeeeeeenes 1,104,826 
TU GEEE ERDORTIIIEG. iiskivcaseseddncscctiecccssasaceseces 1,553, - a 
From Gold, etc., for 10 Jone em ena Total stessacseecserecesesscesecsseseseersseeeseseeneseacsaneaoes 6,669,256 
Working Profit ......... months ended 30th June, 625,957 £1 5 4 Deduct Expenses less Sundry Revenue ......++-++++++ 108,871 
: 1955. amen a rant x 
From Uranium for three " 9 d Mi 6,560,385 
: months ended 30th June, 160.444 Taxation (£2,679,948) and Mineral Lease 
Working Profit ...... 1955 (subject to adjust- y Consideration (£593,612) ...............008 3,273,560 
ment) me Profit after Taxation and Lease Consideration ...... 3,286,825 
UNNI, << ss diene sane bhkpeneemmenbaeell Sgnbareiehcueehaminkes 786,401 Balance of Income and Expenditure Account......... 1,406,201 
Expenses Jess Sundry Revenue —.........secsceseesscoes 124,416 ————  £4,693,026 
———s Expenditure on mining assets and trade investments 185,059 
4 661,985 Repayment on account of Capital portion of uran- 
Re: os ocninncissepcamensanatbcesvexpersnounaann se 37 MAMA OMI  occc Sens iceihaxe cotaresconscvos cane sete ess 329,892 
ans Dividends declared—No. 18 of Is. 2d. and No. 19 of 
PE INE ORB 5 os ost cso siiis oosiswoupteskeshacsoewnrs £661,948 RETR BOGIES: Soccdvciccovsictcadeeevageckapseieunes 2,700,000 3,214,951 
Preliminary and flotation expenses written off -.... 17,138 ‘ethene recs . 
Expenditure on mining assets and trade investments 644,810 Balance of Income and Expenditure Account 
. pe £661,948 Ot SOT Deak, FOSS hose ccvsicscccgiesccdsccsts £1,478,075 
Se eee ec 













The ore reserve was re-estimated at 30th June, 1955. This estimate 
together with that of the previous year is as follows :— 






The initial ore reserve was estimated as at 30th June, 1955, as follows : 


Available Shaft and Safety Total 





Suart anp Sarerr 



































































































AVAILABLE PILLARS Torat Pillars 
Reer P= eet aencoans co? ae Carbon Leader a a 
Value | Width Width Value | Width Reef Value | Width Value | Width Value | Width 
i ws. «| Inches Inches | Tons Dwt. | Inches Tons | Dwt. | Inches| Tons | Dwt. | Inches| Tons | Dwt. | Inches 
Basal.....| 931,000 | 8.0 | 66.3 1,057,000] 7.8 | 58.8 oth June, 1965 |5,191,000] 12.1 | 46.4 |1.661,000; 122 | 45.8 |6,s52,000| 12.1 | 45. 
SS —_ ae ——a 30th June, 1954 nt 12.3 46.5 |1,513,000] 13.0 45.7 (6,689,000) 12.5 46.3 
1 ' 





The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, 


A. Moir & Co., 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secre 


taries, A. MOIR & CO., 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


AMALGAMATED TIN MINES 
OF NIGERIA 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The Sixteenth Annual General Meeting 
of Amalgamated Tin Mines of Nigeria 
Limited was held on October 21st at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
EC. 


Mr J.. Ivan Spens, OBE, the chairman, 
who presided, said: 


I must first refer to the loss I and my 
colleagues have suffered in the death of Mr 
Farquharson in March of this year, who was 
appointed a director of this company in 1939. 


ACCOUNTS 


Where I refer to the year, I mean your 
company’s and the subsidiary companies’ 
year to March 31, 1955. 


The accounts for the year will, I am sure, 
be considered by shareholders as satisfac- 
tory. The output of tin concentrate was 
very much the same as last year, but there 
was a fall in the production of columbite 
due to the reduction in treatment of mill 
tailings. 

The profit for the year before taxation 
was £1,484,069, against £1,497,506 last year. 
Additional depreciation of £385,000 has been 
appropriated, of which £200,000 has been 
provided from the contingencies reserve. 


Taxation takes £768,000, against £926,000 
last year, the decrease being mainly due to 
the cessation of the Excess Profits Levy, 
reduction in the standard rate of income 
tax, and adjustments for previous years. 
Under the Finance Act, 1954, investment 
allowances will be claimed on capital expendi- 
ture and wear and tear allowances allowed 
on the cost of the new assets as opposed 
to wear and tear allowances on the cost less 
the previous 20 per cent initial allowances. 
This is obviously most helpful to any 
industry. The taxation relief on the invest- 
ment allowances for the past year is approxi- 
mately £29,000, and this amount has been 
transferred to a capital reserve. 


The three dividends totalling 45 per cent 
already paid absorbed £494,812, leaving a 
balance for the year of £7,257, which 
increases the carry forward to £274,459. 


PRICE OF TIN 


The average price of tin metal realised 
during the year was £64 per ton higher at 
£721 per ton compared with £657 per ton 
last year. This is equivalent to a Nigerian 
fas. price of £682 per ton, but we have 
to pay royalty on the higher tin metal price. 


COLUMBITE 


Our sales of columbite during the year 
were sold at the higher price based on the 
100 per cent bonus price paid by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. In May, 1955, 
the bonus was withdrawn and we have since 
completed our forward contracts to the 
United States under the bonus offer, In the 
case of columbite we have to pay royalty 
on the gross price realised and consequently 
we are assessed for royalty on the amount 
of the freight charges, etc., of approximately 
£48 per ton on our shipments to America. 


ORE RESERVES 


Tin ore reserves at the end of the financial 
year were estimated at 44,051 tons, a net 
€crease on the year of 1,820 tons, against 
the 4,094 tons of concentrates won. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Kefii Tin Company Limited.—This com- 
pany had a very satisfactory year. The 
columbite output was 433 tons of concen- 
trate, an increase of 243 tons over the 
previous year. 


A drilling programme to develop reserves 
in areas selected after consideration of *the 
results of the geological investigation was 
continued throughout the year. Power dril- 
ling and prospecting is continuing. 


Problems encountered in_ recovering 
primary columbite have been subjected to 
detailed study by the technical and geological 
staff with satisfactory results, but further 
study and work on improving ore dressing 
is required. Close co-operation with the 
Geological Survey of Nigeria has been main- 
tained throughout the year. 


The output of tin concentrates for the year 
was 72 tons compared with 60 tons in the 
previous year, 


Plans are in hand for building a larger 
capacity commercial plant and a new mill 
for dressing the ores, and for this purpose a 
reserve for additional equipment has been 
created by appropriation of £325,000 from 
profit and loss account. A dividend of 100 
per cent was paid during the year to the 
parent company. 


London Nigerian Mines Limited continued 
to work satisfactorily, the output for the year 
being 250 tons tin concentrates and 10 tons 
columbite concentrates, compared with 271 
tons tin concentrates and nine tons colum- 
bite concentrates last year. 


LABOUR 


Relations with labour have in the main 
been satisfactory. In January, 1955, a Joint 
Industrial Council and Joint Consultative 
Committees for the minesfield on the plateau 
were set up to help labour relations. The 
workers’ councils which are organised by 
the company’s welfare department and have 
operated for many years must continue their 
useful work in welfare and other matters, 
and will not, in my opinion, be redundant 
due to the formation of the joint consultative 
committees. - 


Since the end of the year new agreements 
have been signed, covering leave benefits and 
retirement gratuities. 


A Federal Labour Advisory Council is 
being set up by the Minister of Labour and 
Welfare to consider and advise on matters 
relating to the application and operation of 
existing and proposed labour and _ social 
security legislation and the application of 
international labour conventions. 


WELFARE 


This subject continues to receive the closest 
attention of the board and the management. 
The technical managers’ report included in 
the report and accounts records progress 
during the year. 


GENERAL 


I recently visited the mines, leaving this 
country by air on September 16th, and arrived 
back, again by air, on October 4th. 

During my visit I had the pleasure of 
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meeting the Minister of Mines and Power 
and also the Minister of Labour and Welfare, 
as well as the permanent heads of their 
departments and the Chief Secretary and 
certain other officials of the Nigerian Govern- 
ment, including, of course, the Resident, 
Plateau Province, and the Chief Inspector 
of Mines. : 


Mr H. E. Wilson, who is chairman and 
general manager of A.O. Nigeria Limited, 
Our managers in Nigeria, has been on leave, 
and we have been able to discuss various 
matters with him before and after my visit. 
Mr Farrington, the assistant general manager 
of A.O. Nigeria Limited, was in charge dur- 
ing my visit, and I would thank him for 
arranging my programme so efficiently. 


As already announced in the press, a 
general strike of the African mineworkers 
throughout the tinfields in Nigeria started 
this week. Apart from the fact that all our 
plant has stopped, though some tin contrac- 
tors are working, I have at present no further 
news to report. 


STAFF 
To both Mr H. E. Wilson and Mr 
Farrington and to all European staff and 


African staff under contract and also to all 
the employees I would again like to express 
our appreciation of the efforts they made 
during the past year. 


The report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1955, were adopted and the retir- 
ing director re-elected. 


ARMSTRONG SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of 
Armstrong Shock Absorbers Limited was 
held on October 24th in London, Mr 
William Armstrong, BSc, AMIMechE (chair- 
man and managing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: . 


The Consolidated Accounts show a Group 
profit of £180,267 compared with £128,833 
in the previous year. The profit is arrived 
at after allowing for United Kingdom and 
Overseas Taxation of £140,342. The Direc- 
tors propose a dividend of 35 per cent on 
the Ordinary Share Capital. 


The Company has had another most suc- 
cessful year of operation and the factories at 
Beverley and York are still working at full 
speed to cope with the ever increasing 
demand from the Motor Car, Commercial 
Vehicle and Motor Cycle Industries. ‘There 
is no indication whatsoever of any change in 
this happy position. 


Besides the output of Shock Absorbers 
and Suspension Units for the above indus- 
tries, the Heli-Coil Thread Insert is 
progressing favourably and the business 
potentialities are most promising in a wide 
variety of industries. 


In Australia we have completed the build- 
ing of our new factory at Melbourne and 
this is gradually swinging into production. 
Australia is the biggest single overseas market 
for British cars and I believe the establish- 
ment of our Australian factory will prove a 
very worthwhile step. The Australian Com- 
pany had a very satisfactory financial year. 

The Canadian Company also had a suc- 
cessful year. Our French Licensees continue 
to manufacture a large number of Telescopic 
Shock Absorbers under the terms of our 
Agreement with consequent benefit to your 
Company. 


The report was adopted. 
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CAWOOD WHARTON AND 
COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


MR ERIC W. TOWLER’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting 
of Cawood Wharton and Company Limited, 
was held on October 21st at the Great 
Northern Hotel, Leeds, Mr Eric W. Towler 
(the Chairman) presiding. 


Mr Edward Binks (Director and Secretary) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended March 
31, 1955: The Group Trading Profit was 
£432,298 and, after providing £131,115 for 
Depreciation and Amortisation which is in 
excess of tax allowances, and £12,500 for Un- 
secured Loan Stock Interest, the Profit sub- 
ject to Taxation is £288,683, an increase of 
£24,818. 


The amount reserved for Taxation includ- 
ing the Profits Tax Distribution charge on 
dividends, less relief of £7,900 in respect of 
the new Investment Allowance and £5,768 
transferred from ‘Taxation Equalisation 
Reserve, is £164.468, leaving a Net Profit of 
£124,215, an increase of £60,730 ; relief from 
Excess Profits Levy is reflected in this 
improvement, although we are still “denied 
any tax allowance for depletion of mineral 
bearing land worked. 


With the amount of £116,781 brought for- 
ward from the previous year’s accounts, and 
£5,961 Taxation previously overprovided, 
£246,957 is available for appropriation. 


Dividends on Preference Shares and 
Preference Stock cost £5,657 ; the proposed 
Dividend of Is. 3d. per Stock Unit, less 
Income Tax, on the increased Ordinary Stock 
will absorb £35,937 ; the premium on con- 
version of the Unsecured Loan Stock £5,000 
and the costs of the capital reorganisation 
£3,566 have been written off, and after trans- 
ferring £77,954 to General Reserve, the 
balance to carry forward is £118,843. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The increased Issued Capital is the result 
of the capital reorganisation carried out in 
February last. 


Capital Reserves are reduced by £142,396 
capitalised in the bonus issue, and include 
£3,667 being Capital Profits on plant and 
Trade Investments sold during the year. The 
Capital Reserves in the Parent Company 
Balance Sheet were brought into line with 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet by adding 
thereto £69,426, being the excess of the book 
value of net assets over the cost of Shares in 
Subsidiary Companies acquired in 1953 and 
£28,108 Capital Profits realised by Subsidiary 
Companies between dates of acquisition and 
March 31, 1954; Shares in Subsidiary Com- 
panies in the Parent Company Balance Sheet 
were increased accordingly, 


The amount in General Reserve was 
reduced by £82,954 capitalised during the 
year and now stands at £135,000, after trans- 
ferring £77,954 from the profits during the 
year ended March 31, 1955. 


The dates for the redemption of the Un- 
secured Loan Stock have been extended from 
1956/61 to 1965/75 and the rate of interest 
reduced from 5 per cent to 4} per cent. A 
Sinking Fund of 2 per cent will be set. up 
from April 1, 1955, to provide for redemp- 
tion of the major portion of the Stock in 


-secured for 


advance of final redemption date by annual 
drawings, 


Fixed Assets have increased to £649,525 ; 
the additions less sales amount to £129,262 
and include, inter alia, freehold property, 
motor vehicles and quarrying, briquetting, 
concrete works plant and equipment. 


The net Current Assets are £460,638, an 
improvement of £71,873 during the year. 


REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


Certain of our activities suffered from 
severe wintry weather conditions; on the 
other hand we had an unprecedented demand 
for fuel of all kinds in that period; it is 
_ intention to develop the sales of fuel 
oil. 


Whilst the sales of sand and gravel con- 
tinue to be satisfactory, competition in some 
building materials is developing at an increas- 
ing rate. We continue to investigate new 
building methods and materials; so far we 
have been unable to arrange commercially 
acceptable terms for the production of pro- 
cessed pulverised fuel ash as a concrete aggre- 
gate from power stations. 


The small initial contract for prefabricated 
houses for Cyprus having been executed 
satisfactorily, orders for further houses and 
buildings have now been received from the 
Air Ministry; contracts have also been 

a number of prefabricated 
schools. : 


Our transport fleets which carry substantial 
quantities of bulk material were , well 
employed during the year and were of con- 
siderable assistance during the recent railway 
stoppage ; we have renewed the contract for 
the haulage of all Opencast coal produced in 
the Notts/Derby/Leicester area from site to 
screens. 


Coal prices continue to increase ; in view 
of the implications on the national economy 
one cannot understand why Government 
neglects the opportunity to reduce the gap 
by its policy of restricting the production of 
opencast coal at its present level ; there can 
be no doubt that a very considerably in- 
creased quantity is available, as well as facili- 
ties for its production, and if only this course 
were adopted either American imports could 
be further reduced proportionately, or the 
savage export cuts already announced could 
be mitigated. 


Group capital expenditure for the current 
year has been approved at £179,300, includ- 
ing, inter alia, new and increased capacity 
plant at our Llanarmon Limestone Quarry 
which will not be completed until next year, 
motor vehicles, further mechanisation at 
existing works and quarries, forward 
reserves of sand and gravel land, and new 
administrative headquarters in Harrogate for 
the group 


The road programme is still totally inade- 
quate for the country’s needs ; with the ever 
increasing volume of traffic it is hoped this 
work will be given the priority it demands. 


Once again your thanks are due to all con- 
cerned in the attainment of the results, in a 
year during which conditions, due to weather 
and strikes, have been particularly trying to 
many of our people. The profits so far this 
year are encouraging. 
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The report and accounts were adopted, 
and a dividend of ls. 3d. per unit on the 
Ordinary Stock was approved. 


The retiring Directors, Mr E. W. Towler 
and Mr E. Binks, were re-elected, and the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs Knox, 
Burbidge, Henderson & Company, having 
been fixed, the proceedings terminated. 


MIDLAND INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The ninth annual general meeting of Mid- 
land Industries Limited was held on 
October 20th at Wolverhampton, Mr J. H. 
Bean, CBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The profit for the year, after all charges 
except taxation, amounts to £146,413, com- 
pared with £109,610 for last year, which I 
think you will agree is an excellent result. 
Taxation absorbs £76,600, against £68,550, 
leaving a net profit of £69,813, which exceeds 
that for the previous year by some £28,000. 
Your Directors have decided to transfer 
£30,000 to General Reserve and recommend 
a final Ordinary Dividend of 44d. per 
share, less Income Tax. If approved, 
the total distribution for the year will 
amount to 7d. per share, compared with 
5d. last year. 


Whilst the total of fixed assets has again 
increased, the surplus of current assets over 
current liabilities now stands at nearly 
£220,000 and the Company’s cash resources 
have again improved considerably. 


NEW HIGH .LEVEL OF SALES 


During the year under review, sales 
reached a new high level. As I said last year, 
the Company’s activities can be divided into 
two main sections : (1) “ MIL ” steam traps, 
reducing valves, stop valves, etc. (2) Agricul- 
tural implements. 


Stull further progress has been made in 
the sale of “ MIL” steam traps and fittings 
and during the last two years these have in- 
creased by over 40 per cent. Their popularity 
is evidenced by the ever-increasing number 
of new customers on our books and the con- 
tinued support for our products by many 
of the leading industrial organisations 
throughout the country, including British 
Railways, the Petroleum and Chemical 
Industries, Admiralty, War Office and At 
Ministries, etc. 


During the last twelve months the Com- 
pany has acquired a revolutionary thermo- 
static design for the low pressure steam trap, 
the trials of which have shown excellent 
results. 


On the agricultural implements side the 
“ MIL ” hydraulic loader is established as 4 
firm favourite with the farming community, 
both in this country and many countries 
abroad, due to its excellent design and 
trouble-free operation. In addition to the 
loaders manufactured for the Ferguson and 
Ford Tractors we have recently introduced 
loaders for the David Brown and Nuffield 
machines and a ready sale for these is be- 
coming firmly established. 


Sales for the first three months of the 
current year show an increase over those for 
the corresponding period last year ; the order 
books for home. and export continue to b 


satisfactory and in the absence of any major 
upheaval I feel confident that I shall, rr 
of re- 


next addressing you, have the pleasure 
porting another successful year. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 
MR ISAAC WOLFSON’S REVIEW 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Great Universal Stores Limited 
was held on October 20th in London, Mr 
Isaac Wolfson (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement : 


TRADING CONDITIONS DURING THE YEAR 


The year under review has again been one 
of steadily increasing demand for all cate- 
gories of household merchandise and wearing 
apparel which, as is well known, comprise 
the bulk of the trade of the Group. Both at 
home and overseas the volume of sales com- 
parable with that of last year shows a satis- 
factory increase, with a consequent increase 
in trading profit. 


In February, 1955, Hire Purchase trading, 
involving a wide category of goods in the 
consumer durable categories, was restricted 
by legislation which imposed a minimum 
deposit and a maximum repayment period. 


' The impact of these controls, which were 


designed to contain the general consumption 
of credit in the country without placing un- 
due emphasis upon any particular trade, has 
fallen, perhaps with unforeseen and 
unintended effect, most heavily upon the 
Furniture and Furnishing Trades. 


Important though the part is that is played 
by Hire Purchase trading at home in the 
Group’s business, I must emphasise that it 
now represents only some 20 per cent of its 
retail turnover, the remaining 80 per cent 
being sales of merchandise of all types and 
descriptions, marketed through our various 
channels of retail distribution on cash and 
short-term credit. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Consolidated Trading Profit is 
£18,856,896, being an increase of £3,369,155 
over the previous year. 


Out of this, profit Taxation takes 
£9,634,158, some 56 per cent thereof. The 
resultant Net Distributable Revenue, after 
Taxation, is £7,510,322, as compared with 
£4,760,768 in the previous year, an increase 
of £2,749,554. 












GROUP PROFIT, APPROPRIATIONS AND CAPITAL FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
31st MARCH, 





£ 
STG RE NONE oS ek yg oes eda oe Saree e awe sees 18,856,896 
Less : Depreciation, interest paid, interests of outside shareholders of 
SUUMRNIIIOS FONG! 08S FG 5 ois crc AUR d 6 EAS REN So ARO WER eS CLO ; 1,712,416 
Group net profit-—before taxation. ... 60 cee. os esis eee cneenteees 17,144,480 
PPS a MMMM ORNL crt 35g die a cf dt0 a. 4 cite a is eda tices brane cae AE aS _ 9,634,158 
Group met prOht—“alter taRation <6.6<% isos occs Sins vt vacwueeseees £7,510,322 
Appropriated as follows :— ; 
lransfer to reserves and increase in profit and loss account balance, etc. 4,582,884 
PICT ee GIO TE oo 50% 6 ROS ca < Kok CO ReRES Foe a Eee ele ae een 62,439 
CEG GLUTEN TNR oo 55 acca ig 60s oo Salam aue se Ccace nist hous _ 2,864,999 
£1,510,522 
Preference Stockholders :— 
OE LIM ke FO ea Neha akhesse UDbieeeiNepawabane £2,250,000 
Dividend covered by net earnings after tax..........0eeeeeeeeeeee - 120 times 
Capital GRUORRE Tar GUE GENRE oc cicc csc deccnsvscccccentecsecesees 22-4 times 
Ordinary Stockholders :-— e 
ESOUIONE CUNO NE alt didn anils 2 yb SOEs. cnc gew sp alaed<4eie wees e bees £8,424,358 
Rate of dividend paid on present capital ............0cceeeeeeeees 60% p.a 
GGG GRE Gh NUE CHIONE o'o' 5.5 nin os eae cd ice vice ededueveseenes 154% 
OG a oh wk ne he Fa Klee en eas cada made beninn nes £64,475,556 
Comparative Group Trading Profits 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
£8,116,368 £9.954.976 £11,388,271 £15,487,741 £18,856,896 


It is interesting to note that, reviewing the 
last six years only, the Trading Profit of the 
Group has increased from £5,851,939 in 
1949-1950 to £18,856,896 in 1954-1955 and 
that practically the whole of the development 
that produced this result has been financed 
from the internal resources of the Group, 
which have grown by the retention of profits 
and the consequent increase in Group 
Reserves. 


SCRIP ISSUE 


In view of the strength of the Company’s 
Reserve position it is preposed that a Scrip 
Issue be made by way of capitalisation of 
reserves to the holders of the Ordinary and 
“ A” Ordinary Stock of the Company of one 
new “A” Ordinary Share of 5s. fully paid 
for every ten 5s. Ordinary or “ A” Ordinary 
Stock Units held. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE TRADING 


It is with renewed pride and pleasure that 
I am able to review the affairs of our Organi- 
sation and once again give you a satisfying 
account of a successful year’s trading. 


With regard to the trading in the current 
year, the results as at the date of this state- 
ment indicate that the decline in turnover in 
the Hire Purchase sections of our business, to 
which I have referred, will be made good and 
that the Group turnover for this year will 
again show an overall increase. 


Diversification of the business of the Group 
represents a considerable advantage and facili- 
tates the making of those necessary adjust- 
ments that follow the changes, often unpre- 
dictable, that arise from transitory phases in 
economic and trading conditions. 


As regards the trading profits of the Group 
for the current year, I am pleased to tell you 
that for the period to date they compare 
favourably with those for the corresponding 
period of last year, and I am hopeful that a 
reasonable increase for the full year will again 
be shown. 


The report was adopted. 
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H. A. SAUNDERS LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of H. A. 


Saunders Limited was held on October 25th 
in London. 


Mr H. A. W. Saunders (Chairman) in the 
course of his speech said: In making my 
report to you for the year ended March 31, 
1955, it is again with pleasure that I am 
able to show profits that are an improve- 
ment on the previous year, £177,140, against 
£110,128. In achieving these figures, it has 
been necessary to increase our activities in 
nearly every Department and the turnover 
has reached a record of £6 million. 


The Austin Motor Company seem to in- 
crease their activities and output every year 
and we have to expand to keep pace with 
them. To do this, we have built our new 
premises at High Wycombe which are now 
all completed and in full working order. It 
carries the penalty of carrying very large 
stocks. We are now finding that even these 
stocks are not sufficient for all the Austin 
vehicles on the road and it means further 
increases, in fact we are now negotiating the 
purchase of more land at Finchley so that we 
can build a really large Spare Parts Depart- 
ment. Negotiations are now completed to in- 
crease the size of our Service Department at 
Whetstone and we are now commencing 
to build and when completed, the premises 
will be three times as large as the present one. 
We have had to do this because we have not 


been able to carry out efficiently all the 
service required. 


So far this year, for the six months ended 
September 30th, the profits are in excess of 
the corresponding period last year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


R. G. SHAW AND 
COMPANY, LIMIT+D 


LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 





‘The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
this Company was held on October 20th in 
London, Sir Harry Townend, chairman, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment for the year to June 30, 1955: 


The year under review has been a pros- 
perous one, as was to be anticipated from 
the improvement in the prices of tea and 
rubber, especially the former. Largely for 
the same reason, dividends from Trade In- 
vestments improved also, and our general 
trading continued to be profitable. The 
Group profit before taxation was £154,126, 
showing an increase of £25,630. Your Board 
recommend a dividend of 173 per cent, an 
increase of 24 per cent. 

Last year reference was made to the high 
level of prices for common teas. These con- 
tinued to rise, and by the middle of January 
the average price of tea had reached the un- 
precedented level of 7s. 14d. per Ib. The 
inevitable relapse set in and by the end of 
June the average had fallen by half. Since 
then there has been a gradual improvement 
which has been more pronounced for quality 
teas than for “commons” and because of 
the near balance of the overall supply and 
demand position the tendency will be for 
the price concertina to open. 


Rubber prices which were under ls. 9d. 
per lb a year ago rose to 2s. per Ib in the 
last quarter of the year and then with some 
fluctuations rose recently to 3s. 6d. 


It is early yet to forecast the prospects for 
the current year but present indications are 
that they will not be unfavourable. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ANGLO-CEYLON & 
GENERAL ESTATES 


RECORD RESULTS 


The sixty-ninth annual ordinary general 
meeting of The Anglo-Ceylon & General 
Estates Company, Limited was held on 
October 20th in London. 


Mr Francis W. Douse (Chairman and 
Managing Director), in the course of his 
speech, said: The trading profit for the 
Group set up a new record of £1,333,229 to 
which all activities of the company contri- 
buted. The crops of tea in Ceylon and of 
sugar in Mauritius were the highest ever 
produced. 


CEYLONISATIO™ 


In my speech last year I referred to the 
subject of Ceylonisation and I am glad to 
say that the Ceylon Government has adopted 
a more realistic attitude towards the planta- 
tion industry by fixing for a period of time 
a quota system which will maintain the 
present proportion of European management 
of Estates. I am however sorry to say that 
certain far reaching proposals have been put 
forward recently by a committee of Ministers 
for consideration by the government affecting 
Mercantile establishments which will, if put 
into effect, have a very disturbing con- 
sequence. 


To attempt to hasten evolutionary pro- 
cesses by compulsion cannot but have a 
damaging effect on the commerce of the 
Dominion to the detriment of its general 
welfare. 


Now as to the marketing of tea, I referred 
last year to the need for the free market of 
tea and drew attention to the vulnerable 
situation which could arise if the seller was 
not at liberty to sell in the market of his 
choice. A few months ago following violent 
fluctuations which took place in the price of 
tea such a situation did arise when a complete 
collapse of the Colombo market compelled 
the Geylon Government to release the restric- 
tion on export and to allow for a period of 
three months the free shipment of tea for 
sale at the London Auctions. It was only 
by this means that the chaotic conditions in 
the Colombo market were relieved. Unfortu- 
nately at the end of the three months period 
the system of export quotas was reimposed 
and the liberty of the seller again restricted 
which I think is very regrettable as the 
recent experience has demonstrated very 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


clearly a real danger of undue concentration 
in one market. 


SITUATION IN MAURITIUS 


As to Mauritius—in my speech last year 
I gave a very full report of the working of 
the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement and I 
also referred to the fact that this agreement 
had been extended until December 31, 1962. 
I further pointed out that the International 
Sugar Agreement had no connection with 
the Commonwealth Agreement except in so 
far as any surplus sugars produced by 
Mauritius might have to be sold at the World 
market price. Actually the position this 
year is that the quota of Mauritius sugar to 
be negotiated under the Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement is 351,000 tons and of the 
balance of saleable sugar you will be glad 
to hear that this year sales have again been 
made to Canada to a total of 80,000 tons on 
the same basis as last year. 


Mauritius has again been fortunate in 
having another good year as regards climatic 
conditions. 


The report was adopted and at a sub- 
sequent extraordinary general meeting 
resolutions for the capitalisation of reserves 
were approved. 


FINNEYS SEEDS 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
Finneys Seeds Limited was held on October 
24th in London, Mr Ernest Cornwall (the 
chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The total group profits amounts to £41,988 
compared with £27,086 after taxation. It is 
gratifying to note that the profits of each of 
our operating companies have shown an 
increase on those for the preceding year 


The directors propose a final dividend of 
10 per cent and after various appropriations, 
the carry forward is increased from some 
£41,541 to £48,412. 


The year under review can be considered 
to have been a fairly successful one. The 
very poor harvest of 1954 did create diffi- 
culties but with the help of seeds we were able 
to procure from Canada and the continent of 
Europe, these difficulties were largely over- 
come. With it, however, came high prices for 
the seed as a result of the famine conditions 
prevailing in regard to agricultural seeds 
particularly. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
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The very good summer we have experienced 
this year and the ideal harvest weather is 
producing extremely heavy crops of séeds of 
high quality and is having the effect of re- 
ducing prices very considerably on last year, 
Fortunately, the indications are that there 
will be an increased sowing-down with seeds 
next year which we hope will offset the 
decline in prices. 


The autumn seed grain trade has got off 
to a very good start and compares very well 
with last year and the sale of horticultural 
seeds also keeps pace. 


The report was adopted. 


KUALA PERGAU RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 


ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Kuala Pergau Rubber Plantations Limited 
was held on October 20th in London, Mr 
E. G. Estall (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated review: The crop for the past year 
totalled 339,000 Ib, compared with 301,200 
Ib for 1953-54, and the output has been 
further improved during the current year. 
The earlier postwar replantings are now 
approaching maturity and some areas are 
already in partial tapping. The total crop 
realised a net average price of approximately 
1s, 114d. per lb, against an all-in cost includ- 
ing upkeep of the replanted areas of 
approximately ls. 73d. per lb. 


This company is most fortunate as regards 
Export Duty as they only pay 23 per cent 
on the price of the commodity, irrespective 
of the prevailing duty fixed by the Malayan 
Government. With improving crops and 
the present price of the commodity the 
future outlook is brighter than it has been 
for a long time. 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman 
said: I am pleased to be able to tell you that 
the increased output to which I referred in 
my review is being maintained. The total 
crop for the six months to September 30th 
amounted to 228,000 Ib, compared with 
151,000 Ib for the corresponding period of 
1954—an increase of 50 per cent. Thus the 
estimated crop for the year of 360,000 |b 
should be easily exceeded. 


Of the crop to the end of September, 
112,000 Ib have been sold at the average 
price of 3s. ld. per Ib for all grades. The 
all-in cost is approximately 1s. 10d. per |b. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


(Incorporated in Canada with 


Limited Liability). CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY PERPETUAL 4 PER 


DIVIDEND NO. 273 
Notice is hereby given that a Dividend of 45 cents per share upon the paid-up 

capital stock of this Bank has been declared for the current quarter and a Bonus of 
20 cents per share for the year ending November 30, 1955, and both will be payable 
at the Bank and its branches on and after December 1. 1955. to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on October 31. 1955. 

By Order of the Board, 
October 27. 1955. T. H. ATKINSON. General Manager 


NEW ZEALAND MARKET 


A_ well-established, keen and experienced importing firm, 
credentials and_ offices in 





with first-class trade 
Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch, desires to expand 
its activities. We seek exclusive agencies from manufacturers. Can we discuss the 
sale of your product in New Zealand? References Bank of 
London Write direct to Mair and Co. (Importers), Ltd.. 
church, N.Z 


THe Economists” Bookshop, 1-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, London, W.C.2, invites 
L you to submit lists of books on Ecoromics, History and Social Services. you may 
wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 


New South Wales, 
P.O. Box 1477. Christ- 





OMBAT rising solid fuel costs, smoke nuisance, by converting your boiler to 
oil firing and entoy the convenience of controlled heat. Felcoil Burners Limited, 
390 Euston Road, London, N.W.1, will assist you with expert advice and estimates 


as to how your installation can be adapted. Telephone: EUSton $471. 


EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 
Buyers requiring rigid and flexible tubes and sections in thermoplastic 
materiais should ask for a quotation from Marley Extrusions Limited, 


Dept 99. Lenham, Maidstone, Kent. Harrietsham 381. 

ELF-DRIVE CARS BY AUTOHALL Get around more quickly and efficiently 

in one of our 200 1955 cars, all expertly maintained for trouble-free motoring 
for business or for pleasure. Special discount offers, contract rates and full free 
maintenance Reduced tates from mid-September to mid-May. Repurchase scheme, 
and special new attraction of self-drive package tours.—Write for all information to 
Autohall, Dept. 2. 302-6 King Street. Hammersmith, W.6. Riverside 2881. Cables, 
Autohall, London 


CENT CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE STOCK.—NEW_ BRUNSWICK RAILWAY 
4 PER CENT DEBENTURE STOCK.—CALGARY AND EDMONTON RAILWAY 
4 PER CENT DEBENTURE STOCK.—ATLANTIC AND NORTH-WEST RAII WA 
4 PER CEN1 FIRST MORTGAGE REDEEMABLE DEBENTURE STOCK.—In pre- 
paration for the payment of the half-yearly interest due January 2, 1956, on the a 
Stocks, the Transfer Books will be closed on November 18, 1955, and will be reopencs 
on January 3, 1956.—R. F. TREMAYNE. Deputy Secretary, 8 Waterloo Place, Pa 
Mall, London, S.W.1. October 24. 1955 


A= YOUR BOOKSELLER for the November “BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
The most distinguished critics in the English-speaking world write on new books 
sport, science, aviation, biography, theatre, music, cinema, ballet cae 
other arts. Contributors to the November issue include Air Chief, Marshal Sir Ra of 
Cochrane. Sir Charles Petrie, Naomi Lewis, Bruce Marshall, Gabriel Fallon. ast 
Colm Brogan. If your bookseller is out of stock ask him to order: or write direc 
to “Books of the Month,” 188 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


IFTS THAT SPREAD GOODWILL. To your staff, customers and friends ig 
boxes and hampers, hams, fruit or gift vouchers; from 20s. We specialise if 
gift packing. Write for illustrated brochure—GRAYSON’S, Dept. EP. 125 
Mall, London. S.W.1. (Whitehall 9186.) 


ISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading. Weigh up prospects by reading te 
Investors’ Chronicle, the best informed and widest read financial weekly E.C2 
issues free from 30 Investors’ Chronicle House 11 Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C- 


” RAINING FOR MANAGEMENT.” Pitman Home Study for all Management 
and Secretarial Examinations; also Hospital Administration. Personal rouse. 
Details of courses from Pitman Correspondence College, 54 Pitman 
Godalming, Surrey. 
sh ea mR a A a pe en 
i EXPERT POSTAL TUITION . es 
For_Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London University Desr wt 
Law Society; Bar; Accountancy: Banking; Secretarial; Civil Service; Coma 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many non-examination courses in oe 4 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice. mentioning examinat! 
any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G. 9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


Or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London EC.4 
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MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF. TECHNOLOGY ~ 


APPOINTMENT OF BURSAR 

The Governors of the Manchester College of Technology invite applications for the 
post of Bursar. 

The Manchester Corporation propose to transfer the College in the near future to 
a = corporate body to be set up under a Charter granted by Her Majesty the 

ui 5 

The Bursar will be the executive officer responsible to the Principal for such 
non-academic administration as may be assigned to him by the Governors, and in 
particular for finance matters and for matters relating to the development and 
maintenance of the estate and buildings of the College. 

Candidates must possess administrative and managerial ability of a high order and 
should possess qualifications in accountancy. 

The salary will be within the range £1,500-£2,000. 

The post will be superannuable. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the Principal, 
College of Technology, Sackville Street, Manchester, 1, and should be returned to 
him by November 30, 1955. 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


The Metropolitan Boroughs’ (Organisation and Methods) Committee requires two 
ORGANISATION OFFICERS. 

The Committee is a joint authority providing an independent advisory service for 
the London borough councils. Organisation Officers conduct all types of organisation 
and procedural studies, as well as departmental reviews; they undertake research for 
publications relating to specific aspects of management. 

Applicants should preferably be under 40 years of age and have O. & M. or local 
<a experience. A degree or professional qualification would be an additional 
advantage. 

The salary offered is £800 x £100 (p.a.)—£1,100, but _ of entry will be 
determined by the applicant's experience and qualification, Posts are pensionable. 

Closing date November 30th. Further details from the Hon. Clerk, Westminster 


City Hall, W.C.2. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Competitions will be held in 1956 for the following :-— 

a CODE NO. 
Administrative Class of the Home Civil Service and Administrative Class 11/56 
of the Northern Ireland Civil Service (Methods I and Il). At least one 
House of Commons Clerkship will be filled through the Administrative 
Class competition. 

Senior Branch of the Foreign Service (Method II only). 12/56 

Special Departmental Classes (Home Civil Service), i.c.. H.M. Inspectors 17-20/56 
of Taxes; Cadet Grade, Ministry of Labour and National Service; Pro- 
bationary Assistant Postal Controllers in the Post Office; and Grade Ill 
Officers, Ministry of Defence (Methods I and ID. 

Statistician Class (Home Civil Service) (Method I only). 21/56 

Executive Class (Home Civil Service) and Branch B of the Foreign Service 22/56 
(Method I only) for university graduates. 

Methods of Selection. Method I consists of a written examination in university 
honours degree subjects plus a preliminary and a final interview: Method II of a 
short written examination in general subjects, followed for selected candidates by 
lests at the Civil Service Selection Board and interview before the Final Selection 
Board. When two methods are provided, candidates may choose cither or both. 
Candidates for Method II must have, or obtain im 1956, a degree at a recognised 
university; the degree required for the Administrative Class and Senior Branch of 
the Foreign Service competitions is Ist or 2nd class honours. 

Age Limits: At least 20!2 and under 24 on August 1, 1956, with extension for 
service in H.M. Forces. In addition, for Statistician Class (21/56), extension up to 
three years for approved post-graduate experience. 

For particulars (including prospects of promotion) and application forms write 
(preferably by postcard) to Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, quoting the code number(s) of the competition(s) in which you are 
interested. Completed application forms for entry by Method II must be returned 
by November 30, 1955, and for Method I by February 29, 1956. 


SOLARTRON 


OPERATIONAL MARKET RESEARCH 
Excellent opening for qualified Statistician (male or female) with 
university degree and expericnce of training in sales analysis and fore- 
casting.—Please write to The Personnel Director, Solartron Electronic 
Group, Limited, Queen’s Road, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 








ONDON news library requires man as assistant responsible for maintaining 

economic intelligence unit and for general reference work. Age 25-35. Minimum 
professional qualification. L.A. Registration Examination. Must be competent typist, 
accustomed to handling telephone inquiries and possess a wide general knowledge of 
current affairs. Shift duties, including weekend and night on a 5-day weck basis. 
Contributory pension scheme. Salary £550 a year.—Write Box 260. 

ALES MANAGER required by the English and Scottish Joint Co-operative Whole- 

sale Society Limited to develop their tea, coffee, and chocolate selling organisation 
in the United Kingdom. Knowledge of the trades involved will be an advantage, 
but will be of less importance than general ability and practical. experience of 
Organising sales.—Intending applicants should write to the Secretary and Executive 
Officer of the Society at 100 Leman Street, London, E.!, for further information and 
the appropriate form of application. x 

ERSONNEL ASSISTANT.—Man aged 30-35 required in London by Staff Personnel 

Olficer of large industrial organisation to assist in recruiting, training and 
forward planning’ Candidates should have had experience in interviewing staff of 
various grades. A graduate or qualified secretary or accountant preferred. Excellent 
a for future career. Applications will be treated in the strictest confidence.— 
Ox 265. 





TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 





A qualified Metallurgist and Chemist, aged 50-55, with wide industrial experience 
of control research and development, is required by well-established Non-Ferrous and 
Chemical Manufacturers. He must be an able administrator and organiser at top 


level and should preterably have U.S.A. contacts.—Write, giving brief but essential 
details in first instance, which will be treated in strict confidence, to Box 267. 


ESEARCH ASSISTANT required to join team of economists specialising in 

shipping. Initiative and originality of approach more important than specialised 
knowledge, although experience of statistical methods would be an advantage. Salary 
will be in accordance with age and experience.—Apply Box 263. 

CTUARIAL STUDENT (completed at least Part 1) required by Canadian Insurance 

Company at its Chief Office for U.K. in London. Prospects, after qualifying, of 
obtaining experience in Canada (with option to transfer).—Please write, giving full 
poe the Secretary and Actuary, Confederation Life Association, 18 Park 
ane Ll. 

SSISTANT -ACCOUNTANT, Chartered or Incorporated, recently qualified, required 

for London Head Office of International Oil Company. Age about 25. The 
Position holds great possibilities for a man with a good brain and a pleasant person- 
ality Box 335, c/o Walter Judd, Ltd., 47 Gresham St., London, E.C.2. 

SSISTANT ECONOMIST required by Colonial Office. Duties: review of economic 

trends and progress. Economic analysis of Colonial Development plans, Economic 


intelligence, Research studies. Provide advice and assistance in economic field to other 
departments. of Colonial Office. Qualifications: University degree in Economics 
Some post-graduate experience desirable. Salary scale £470 x £30—£680 x £35— 
£855 p.a.. plus pay supplement £22 10s. 0d.—£30 p.a., plus 8 per cent if 45!) hours 
per week regularly maintained. Post is temporary and ‘non-pensionable.—Write, 


‘iving date of birth, education, full details of qualifications and expericnce of posts 
held ‘including dates) to AC.1218, London Appointments Officer, Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, 1-6 Tavistock Square, W.C.1, by November 12, 1955. No 
eu testimonials should be sent. Only candidates selected for interview will be 
ISCK 
CTUARIAL STUDENT, Part II obtained or imminent, required for South African 
company; conducting all types of insurance, life and general. Full facilities for 
completing examinations. All passage paid and long leave every 4 or 5 years.— 


pels n writing, Traduna, 6 Aytoun Street, Manchester. Interview arranged 
where. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


ate 6S ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL EGONOMIST 

Applications are invited for the above appointment in the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics at the School of Agriculture, Sutton Bonington. Candidates should 
be graduates in Economics and/or Agriculture. Salary scale: Men, £450 x £25 to 
£600 x £30 to £745; Women, £450 x £20 to £590 x £25 to £640. Form of application 
and conditions of appointment may be obtained from the. undersigned, to whom 
completed applications should be sent not later than Saturday, November 26, 1955. 
H. PICKBOURNE, Registrar. 


TRAINING POSTS 


Applications are invited from Arts or Economics graduates, or Public Schoolboys 
with a good academic standard, aged 21-25, for interesting training posts with the 
Engineering Components Group of Companies. Experience will be given in the major 
functions of the Group. The main factories are situated at Slough, Reading, 
Abergavenny and Cleckheaton. 

Opportunities for development are good, and therefore selection will be critical. 

Please reply, stating age, educational attainments, service and industrial experience, 


ronan’ to Personnel Manager, Engineering Components Limited, Liverpool Road. 
u 5 








CAREERS IN COMMERCE 


Traineeships in buying with prospects of progressive advancement for applicants of 
the right calibre are offered by a leading Manchester firm of West African merchants. 
The firm buys large quantities of a wide variety of goods for the rapidly expanding 
West African trade and sells these through its trading stations. Training includes 
12-18 months in the Manchester Head Office and a subsequent period of similar 
duration in West Africa. While at Head Office the trainee is given practical experi- 
ence under senior buyers and is released for part-time study of technical aspects of the 
goods in which he specialises. In West Africa he receives experience on the selling 
side. On return,to Manchester he is based on the Head Office as a buyer, travelling 
for short periods as the occasion arises to suppliers in various parts of the world and 
to West Africa. He will be expected to gain an intimate understanding of certain 
world markets and to anticipate consumption trends. The traineeship can be the 
start of an unusually interesting career with a large and growing organisation which 
can offer good opportunities for promotion, security and a pension on retirement. 
Candidates should be not more than 25 years old and have completed their National 
Service. A university degree is an advantage, though not essential. Starting salaries 
will be between £500 and £550 per annum, depending on age and experience. or 
— _—" for trainees with exceptional qualifications.—Write for application forms 
°o Box . 





FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


Assistant Economist required in the Economic Adviser's Department. The duties 
of the post will be to assist in the preparation of papers on industrial economic 
problems and in the general study of economic trends. Candidates should have a 
good honours degree in economics or economic statistics and possess skill in economic 
analysis and the handling of statistics. Commencing salary £650-£800 per annum, 
according to age and experience, with superannuation and excellent prospects of 
advancement. Apply not later than November 5 to the Secretary, FBI, 21 Tothill 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


ERSONNEL.—World-wide manufacturing organisation invites applications from 
men aged 28-35, graduates preferably in a social science. for position as Assistant 
in its Personnel Department in London. 

Successful candidate will early have to assume considerable responsibility in advising 
a group of Associated Companies in Personnel policy and management development. 
The post carries interesting ~-ospects, but considerable travel overseas is essential. 

iene must have had ,ood training and experience in most aspects of Personnel 
work. 

Applications in writing, with full details of education and career, should be sent 
to Box S.687, Willing’s, 362 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.1. 

TATISTICIAN with knowledge of statistics of Tea and Rubber industries required 

for employment in London by Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited.—Apply in writing. 
with full details of qualifications and previous experience, to the Secretary, 1-4 Great 
Tower Street, London, E.C.3. 
ONSULTING ACTUARIES require an actuarial student who has passed at least 
Part I of the examinations of the Institute or Faculty of Actuaries. Exceptional 
prospects to suitable applicant. Applications, which will be treated in strict confidence, 
should state age, details of career to date, remuneration required, and should be 
marked “ Actuary.” and sent to Duncan C. Fraser and Co., 18 Hackins Hey, 
Liverpool, 2. 
MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED requires an Economist with Ist 
or 2nd Class Honours degree for industrial and commercial research involving 
the preparation of reports for higher management. Age 35-40. Must have personality, 
drive and experience of the practical application of economics and statistics to 
industry. The work requires a broad outlook, the ability to recognise the essentials 
in a complicated situation, to exercise independent judgment and initiative, and to 
write clearly and concisely.—Applications should be sent to Head Office and Regions 
Staff Department (GDC), Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, Imperial Chemical 
House, Millbank, S.W.1. 
OST ACCOUNTANT required for consultancy work for Trade Association. 
Qualified man preferred, aged 28-40. Work involves travel in U.K.—Apply, giving 
full details, including present salary, to Box 253. 
SL: CONSULTANT required to control and develop small team of 
consultants for a Trade Association; well experienced in costing, work study, 
clerical methods, planning and programming; age 40/50; work involves travel in 
U.K. Apply, giving full details, including present salary, to Box 254 
PPLICATIONS are invited from graduate Engineers, Economists, or Mcetallurgists 
to fill two vacancies which have arisen in a small team which assists individual 
firms in the Iron and Steel Industry to solve problems associated. with internal traffic 
movement; flow of materials; organisation and layout; production and quality 
control; and plant efticiency and economy. Experience of the Iron and Steel Industry, 
and of operational research and work study methods, although not essential, would 





be an advantage. Starting salary within the range £700—£1,100 p.a. Posts are 
superannuated under the F.S.S.U. Location of work London, with frequent visits to 
Iron and Steel Works.—Written applications only, quoting “O.R.2,” to Personnel 
Officer. ».R.A., 11 Park Lane, London, W.1 








INDUSTRIAL ECONOMIST. 


Advertiser would like post either for technical work (economics and_ statistics 
department of industrial concern, research association) or administrative, but preferably 
combining both, such as economic aspects of current problems and future programmes. 
Qualified for economic advisory work on specific factory and distributive issucs, as 
well as wider problems. M.A., B.Sc.(Econ.), age 46. Experience includes administra- 
tion (distribution and production) and practical factory work; charge of major research 
project involving industrial efficiency, and publications.—Box 268. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER 


A Personnel Manager with first-class qualifications (Harrow and Cambridge, etc.) 
and an excellent industrial background, seeks appointment where initiative tempered 
by a balanced outlook would be useful —Box 262. 


IRECTOR and General Manager (38) of small, light engineering works, unwilling 
to muddle along, and frustrated by Board-room apathy, complacency and 
stubborn refusal to face facts, seeks change where wide experience, tact, ideas and 
drive are appreciated.—Box 266. 
ONSULTING ENGINEER offers private services to suit the medium and smaller 
industrial organisation. Available shortly. —Box 250 
OUR BUSINESS FRIENDS would appreciate the Businessman’s Guide to Britain 
for 1956. The guide is compiled by The Economist Intelligence Unit and has a 
foreword by Sir Graham Hayman. the President of the Federation of British 
Industries. There are scctions on: What is Britain ?—a_picture of Britain in words 
and charts: How to get to know things in Britain; How to get about: Britain’s 
major economic areas—descriptions and directories of thirteen areas: Special events 
in 1956. In addition. the guide provides many hints for travellers. THE SPECIAL 
PRESENTATION EDITION, obtainable in quantities of not less than one hundred, 
will be available at the end of October. Details from The Economist Intelligence 
Unit, 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. WHiltehall 1511, Ext. 144. 


SL 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscriptions Rates 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. 
Australia : £8.5s, (sterling) 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s 

East Africa : £5.5s. 

Egypt : £5.5s. 


_ 


Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. 
Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 
Hongkong : £7 

India & Ceylon : £6 


Iran: £6 Iraq : £6 











Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s 
Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A. . $21.50 or £7.14s. 


israel : £6 

Japan: £9 

Malaya : £6.15s, 

New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 
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Railways are more than Trains 


Five trains being unloaded at the same time at Hams Hall Power Station 


MNS CEVUANUCAIL lel AUN DING alone makes _ possible the vast 


tonnages moved-by rail every week ... every day. It makes possible not only the loading 
or unloading of coal wagons at high speed, but on it also depends the swift delivery of 
coal to power stations (themselves a prime essential in the chain of capital equipment 
and investment behind the trains). Mechanical handling equipment of all kinds has long 
been a speciality of MITCHELL, introducers of the first side tippler to handle wagons. 
Tipplers, conveyors, transporters, coaling plant, space-and-labour saving mechanical 
marshalling yards—wherever they are needed to increase productivity and raise efficiency, 
Mitchell can be relied on to provide ‘know how’ for economie design and construction. 


35 years of Progressive Development for Power Supply, Civil Engineering and Mechanical Handling Equipment 


ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON WCI 








PIOBERT\ TURNER 
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What Follows Equality ? 


4 


T is not surprising if Swedes sometimes feel ruefully 
that the world pays them less attention than they deserve. 
In a century when both good and evil are done on the grand 
scale, the limelight does not linger on a small country whose 
virtues are umspectacular ones: good order, a tidy 
social scene and a quietly persistent prosperity. And in 
the clash between the colossi of East and West it is tempting 
(though wrong) to think of the neutral Baltic as an unevent- 
ful and unimportant backwater. of 
international affairs. This is the 
age of the ordinary man, but of 
extraordinary nations; and 
_ Sweden’s ambitions are all of a 
modest and prosaic kind. 
Occasionally it seems as if the 
Swedes get into the world’s head- 
lines only by .their peccadilloes. 
One of the quirks of an otherwise 
formal and self-restrained race is a 
reputation for drinking too deeply when it has the chance ; 
and the abolition of alcohol rationing on October Ist, ninety 
years after the first controls began in Gothenburg, has 
stimulated curiosity among foreigners anxious to see 
whether the fall of 1955 would find Swedes as tipsy as the 
French are supposed to be. This year has also yielded 
its quota of articles in American and British papers on 
morals and neuroses in Sweden, most of which have carried 
a heavy load of sensationalism on a fairly slender founda- 
tion of facts. Yet there are several much better and more 


What Follows Equality ? 
Grey Diamonds and Green Gold 
Booms and Hiccoughs 
Reluctant Lion, Twisted Tail 


Sweden Goes It Alone 


important reasons why Sweden deserves a close and sym- 
pathetic study—not least by nations like Britain, which 
share its ideals of social justice and democracy. 

These reasons are essentially four in number. The first 
is that in one or two important matters, notably industrial 
relations, the Swedes have apparently found the answer to 
problems that are still vexing other western countries. It 
is worth remembering that their last major strike was in 
1945 ; since then the number of 
workers affected by stoppages, 
including a few lockouts, has 
averaged only about 14,000 a year 
(in a nation of seven million), and 
the number of working days lost 
has been cut to one twenty-fifth 
of what it was in the chaotic 1920s. 
This is partly the effect of legis- 
lation; there was something 
inimitably Swedish about the 
sight of 2,000 dockers marching in procession to the 


Labour Court in Gothenburg last year, shouting slogans of 


protest but quite ready to pay their fines for breaking the 
annual agreement with their employers. But at least as 
much is due to an entirely voluntary concordat between 
unions and employers, the aim of which is to prevent 
“ lightning ” strikes by imposing a due process of negotia- 
tion in all disputes. What has worked well in Sweden would 
not necessarily be a success elsewhere ; but British news- 
paper readers might look with special favour on the agree- 


rd SWEDEN BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


ment signed in 1937 between newspaper publishers and the 
technical unions, by which both promised to accept arbitra- 
tion and to forgo strikes and lockouts. 


One fallacy ought here to be exposed: the idea that strikes 
are forbidden by law in Sweden. Certain classes of public 
and municipal employees, including the police, customs 
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officials and some railway and Post Office staff, have in 
effect waived the right to strike in return for some com- 
pensating advantages (though Stockholm policemen recently 
found an ingenious way round this difficulty by reporting 
sick all on the same day). Otherwise, the annual agreements 
in each industry on wages and conditions of work have the 
force of contracts and breaches can be taken to the Labour 
Court which was set up under the Act of 1928. But in 
negotiating these annual agreements, and in dealing with 
matters other than those regulated by them, the contestants 
are free to resort to strikes or lockouts once the prescribed 
forms of discussion and mediation have been exhausted. 
The special lesson which Sweden has to offer is that a system 
of voluntary checks can, without removing the ultimate right 
of the worker to withdraw his labour, sharply reduce the 
number of cases in which he finds it necessary to do so. 


On the international scene, too, Sweden’s answer to the 
problems that face it calls for attention, though perhaps 
not for imitation. It is a crude and unsatisfactory classifica- 
tion of “neutrals” that puts it alongside countries like 
Indonesia, Burma or even India; for Sweden wears its 
neutrality with a difference. It does not pretend to make 
an ideology out of its own rather special status, nor do its 
statesmen stump the world in the role of itinerant peace- 
makers. Since their abortive attempt in 1949 to create a 
pan-Scandinavian defence alliance, the Swedes have re- 
stricted their efforts for an “area of non-involvement ” to 
either shore of the Gulf of Bothnia ; here Sweden and Fin- 
land remain poised in a delicate see-saw balance, each side 
realising that if it quits the balance to move closer to one of 
the great power blocs it will most probably send the other 
slithering off into the opposition’s arms. 


Moreover, the Swedes are conscious that they are of the 
West, if not entirely with.it. More than 95 per cent of their 
trade flows to and from the free world ; and it is in the battle 
for Swedish markets that the third point of interest lies for 
many western countries, especially Britain. Last year the 
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two nations celebrated the third centenary of the trade and 
friendship treaty signed in 1654, and in 1954 Britairi was 
still Sweden’s chief trading partner. On Sweden’s door- 
step, however, lies Germany, and 1955 has seen a spec- 
tacular tightening of Germany’s grip on the market. In one 
or two fields the decline in British fortunes has, been 
severe—so severe that it is questionable whether they can 
be restored without extraordinary efforts. 


But, as befits a small country, Sweden chiefly commands 
attention for the quality of its achievements on fhe domestic 
scene. And in foreign eyes that means two things: the twin 
phenomena of Social Democracy in office, virtually without 
interruption, for nearly a quarter of a century, and a society 
so far advanced toward equality that even its founders now 
sometimes seem to be in doubt what the next step should 
be. 


In the terms of the French Revolution, the Swedes have 
achieved a degree of egalité unmatched outside Scandinavia 
and Australasia, and have yet managed to preserve liberté 
as conscientiously as most other European countries. (Per- 
haps only people with more gregarious tastes would com- 
plain—as they do among the English—of a certain lack 
of fraternité.) Their social superstructure has been built 
in a surprisingly brief time. ‘The rise of modern Swedish 
industrialism dates from only 85 years ago ; in 1905 less than 
10 per cent of the population were entitled to vote. For a 
nation that is in most things slow moving and deliberative, 
it has been quick to import ideas and techniques from 
abroad. Not for Swedish socialism the long and painful 
struggle for birth ; only a few years after industrialism began 
to spread, the Social Democratic party sprang fully-armed, 
like a Minerva of the Baltic, from the heads of Auguste 
Palm and Hjalmar Branting. 


Again, although the Social Democrats have been in power 
so long, it would be a mistake to think of the Swedish 
welfare state as a time-weathered affair. Indeed, the last 
licks of paint are only now being applied. The national 
health service came into force last January (and that may 
prove to have been premature, since the full dental service 
is not yet in operation and the Social Board estimate that 
the total of 7,500 or more doctors needed .to operate the 
medical scheme properly will not be available until 1970). 
Despite a sustained housing drive before and after the war, 


Parties and Power. 


At present the 230 seats in the second chamber of 
the Swedish Riksdag are divided as follows: 


Social Democrats : 110 
, in government 
Agrarians 25 


Liberals 59 
Conservatives 31 
Communists 5 
Except for a three-month interval in the summer 
of 1936, the Social Democrats have been in office 
ever since 1932. They have taken the Agrarians 
into alliance with them twice—in 1936-39 and from 
1951 onwards ; and during the war they joined in a 
national coalition which included all the parties 
except the Communists. The next general election 
is due in the autumn of 1956. 
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living space is still cramped by English standards, and there 
is an impatient waiting-list 100,000 long ; and in a few 
minor points (the lack of a funeral grant, for instance, and 
the size of family allowances) officials admit to dissatisfac- 
tion- with the system. And yet the total impression remains 
that there is not a great deal more that can usefully be 
achieved in the way of social levelling ; what remains to be 
done is concerned less with the pursuit of equality than 
with the raising of standards over the whole of society. 
This has not been brought about solely by redistribution 
of income. As the chart opposite shows, incomes, even 
before tax, tend to be concentrated more in the middle 
range than those in Britain. Visitors from England are 
always struck by the. number of Swedes who pursue 
“ middle-class ” pastimes like 
weekending in the country 
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word that a Glaswegian or a 
Sheffielder would recognise. 
History has conspired with 
the politicians to give Swedish society its special character. 
But the very comprehensiveness of the result has produced 
its own dilemma. As Per Albin Hansson, the second of the 
three leaders who have spanned the 66 years of the Social 
Democrats’ history, said in 1946: : 
We have had so many victories that we are in a difficult 
position. A people with political liberty, full employment 
and social security has lost its dreams. 


Sweden’s place lies among the advance guard of the 
democracies which have chosen to follow the path of social 
equality and the welfare state. It offers an object lesson 
to countries which will have to pass the same way, for 
it suffers to a marked degree from the troubles that are 
likely to afflict them: among. others, creeping inflation, 
an apparently perennial housing shortage, the draining of 
labour away from less attractive industries, and the loss of 
adequate incentives for professional and academic men. 
And, like all advance guards, it faces the problem of deciding 
where to go next. Can Sweden’s future lie along the lines 
of its recent past ? 

It might be answered that the next stage is one of con- 
solidation. This may be the answer of the Social Demo- 
crats themselves. It seems probable that the only major 
addition to the system they will propose at next autumn’s 
Riksdag election will be a scheme of compulsory retirement 
pensions (and in this they have already been anticipated 
by the employers’ federation). Although there is a section 
in the party in favour of nationalising the timber industry, 
it is unlikely that the other nationalisation schemes mooted 
at the end of the war will be revived. But the line between 
consolidation and apparent stagnation is a narrow one, and 
stagnation, as other Labour parties have learned to their cost, 
can be fatal at the polls. 

Nor is it easy for an elector to discover a challenging 

programme among the opposition parties. One of the effects 
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of the uncharted terrain on which Swedish politics now find 
themselves has been to bring the parties bunching con- 
genially together (with the exception of the Communists, 
always happy outriders on their own hobby-horses). Since 
a Stockholm newspaper poll discovered last year that Swedes 
preferred a cut in income tax to a variety of other suggested 
benefits, the parties have competed in suggesting different 
schemes of tax reduction. For the rest, the Liberals oppose 
their “ social-liberalism” to “socialism,” and suggest a 
reduction in housing subsidies and technical adjustments to 
the health service ; while the Conservatives are critical of 
the “ softness ” towards juvenile delinquents, and are bolder 
in proposing a means test for the housing subsidy and a 
reduction in financial aid to mothers and schools. 

In these conditions pro- 
phecy is rash. But the chief 
threat to Social Democratic 
power at the next election 
seems to be a twofold one. 
Other things being equal, the 
rise in the cost of living 
brought about by this year’s 
heavy wage increases may 
well cost the party four or 
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absolute majority it ever had 
—a majority which it could 
not use because of the war). And the Agrarians, who at 
intervals uneasily share the Social Democrats’ bed, freely 
admit that the present alliance is costing them votes to the 
Conservatives, particularly in Skane, and that up to a fifth 
of their seats may vanish next year. 


If both these things happen, the Agrarians may at last 
draw enough courage from their convictions to quit the 
alliance. Sweden’s problem will then be to decide whether 
to attempt a four-party coalition, which the Conservatives 
seem to favour but which would confirm the country’s 
political inertia ; or to try a centre-right grouping, perhaps 
based on a minority government of Liberals and Agrarians 
under Hr Ohlin, the Liberal leader, with the Conservatives’ 
support but without their membership. In any case, the 
present pernickety system of proportional representation 
makes it unlikely that more than a handful of seats will 
change sides; and this, combined with the fraternal 
solidarity of the parties on most issues, seems to diminish 
the chances of a change of policy even as radical as that 
which Britain experienced in 1951. 


There is an engaging parallel between Sweden’s politics 
and its rule of the road. At present, it is the custom for 
Swedish motorists to drive on the left in cars almost all of 
which have their steering wheels placed for driving on the 
right ; while Swedish social democracy is geared to an 
economy based overwhelmingly on private enterprise. Now 
a committee of experts has recommended that drivers 
change over to the right in four years’ time, but a public 
vote has roundly declared against their advice. No one 
seems sure whether 1959 will find Swedish cars on the 
right or left or (as often happens now) bowling happily 
down the middle of the road. The same uncertainty per- 
vades the political scene. The Swedes seem to be edging 
their way towards a change of government ; the test will be 
whether they notice the difference when they get one. 
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Grey Diamonds and Green Gold 


WEDEN is like some of its male inhabitants—long and 
gangling, all bone and no fat. A traveller who 
approaches by aeroplane sees the character of the country 
most truly: the golden, wheat-laden plains of the south 
cling like an invader to their precarious beachhead on the 
peninsula ; a little further inland fields give way to timber, 
lumps of granite break gauntly through the soil, and the 
austere Nordic pattern of forest, rock and lake asserts itself. 
For every acre of cultivable land, another is covered with 
water and six with woodland ; and the spine of mountains 
that runs along the Norwegian frontier is only the visible 
portion of the mass of stone that lies close beneath the 
surface. Yet out of this unpromising material the Swedes 
have found wealth enough to create an enviable prosperity. 
North and south, Sweden 
stretches for nearly a 
thousand miles, as far as from 
New York to Palm Beach, or 
from Aberdeen to Milan. 
Within this range it encom- 
passes a great diversity of 
scene ; from the lunar land- 
scape of the Lapland ore 
mines, through the bleak and 
undulating forests of Norr- 
land, to the Kentish graces of 
the far south. The trim fish- 
ing villages along the Katte- 
gat are as far a cry from the 
industrial towns of the 
midland plain as these are from the lonely beauties of 
the Angermanland mountains. But the most striking char- 
acteristic of the country as a whole is that it is more fertile 
and less frozen than its northerly position suggests ; and 
for this Sweden can be doubly grateful to the sea. 

The rich agricultural plains of the south-east and the 
south-west, as well as those round the central lakes, are 
formed from the bed of the sea that overran the area 
after the ice ages. The Gulf Stream, flowing down the 
western coast of Scandinavia, mellows the climate of Stock- 


holm and makes places like Lulead and Kalix—on- the . 


latitude of Alaska and southern Greenland—bright with 
flowers in the summer. With these compensations in an 
otherwise rugged land, the Swedes manage in a good year 
to produce virtually all the essential food that their very 
high standard of life requires, and to have upwards of ten 
per cent left over for exporting. 














This has been achieved by a vigorous policy of govern- 
ment support for agriculture, in the face of two major 
obstacles: a perennial desertion of the countryside in favour 
of the towns, and a tradition of small-scale land ownership 
that is inimical to modern methods of husbandry. When 
Disraeli and Derby were giving the vote to the English 
artisans, three Swedes out of four still earned their living 
on the land, and as late as 1938 more people were engaged 
in agriculture than industry ; now the proportion on the 
farms is less than a quarter. The drift away from the land 
is proceeding at the rate of over 40,000 a year, according to 
one recent estimate, and the consequent rise in the urban 
population has been so rapid—4o per cent since the begin- 
ning of the war—that it has outstripped the building 
programme in the towns. 

Nor is the diminishing 
rural population ideally de- 
ployed: seven out of ten 
Swedish farms have less than 
25 acres apiece, and nearly a 
third of the total area of 
arable land is cultivated 


i oe Pas under this constrained kind 
‘A fi if of regime. Various attempts 
| yiluvtnn - + have been made by the gov- 
— = Z © emment to expand the size 


. .t of holdings, including the 
+12 offer of loans to farmers who 
merge their properties, aid in 
draining new land, and an 
abortive attempt in 1948 to encourage a kind of “ collective 
farming ” on co-operative lines. But although some pro- 
gress has been achieved since the war in central and southern 
Sweden, fragmentation is likely to be a serious problem for 
many years to come. 

Yet productivity is high, and has risen by more than a 
third in the past decade. This summer’s drought has spoiled 
what had been expected to be a bumper harvest, but the 
yield per acre of almost all kinds of crops in recent years 
has shown a substantial advance over wartime figures. One 
reason for this is mechanisation. Whereas at the beginning 
of the war there were 20,000 tractors in use, there are now 
more than five times that number ; one of the incongruities 
of the Swedish countryside is the sight of a shining new 
Fordson or Ferguson working a plot of land hardly big 
enough for it to manceuvre in. In one way this has para- 
doxically increased Sweden’s dependence on supplies from 








THE SWEDES AND THEIR WORK 


Total population (1953) ................ 7,192,316 
PURSE oS ss oop Sie ei wie o's Siew’ Bl aioiw aves< 1,206,394 
Central and southern Sweden......... 5,985,922 

Economically active population (1950) ... 3,119,844 
Agricultute, forestry and fishing....... 639,832 
DREN. icici oss anwis tenes Teka pte acs loses 13,666 
Manufacturing, construction, etc....... 1,263,930 
Transport and communications........ 250,407 
CATIONS Sus soca sae Lassa wessless 484,804 
General administration and professions. . 342,290 
SDTAREIIG TREE NACE 5 sve 0 ad dis aie bins. e ane 95,551 


Unspecified 
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GROWING THEIR OWN FOOD 
Some important foods, in ’000 metric tons, 1953/54 
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Get in touch with SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN through your 
own bank. You are invited to make full use of the complete 


service and long experience of the SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN, which 


‘is closely related to the Swedish business community. 


More than 215 offices throughout Sweden. Principal Offices in Goteborg, 
Stockholm and Malmé. Share capital and reserves: Kr. 318.528.000:— 


Telegraphic address: Skandinavbank. 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


YOUR BANK 31 A/5S C2 
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Proud Symbol 





s symbol of accuracy and perfection 
forms the proud background to every 
SANDVIK Steel Product. The unique 
qualities of Sandvik Steels are due to the 
raw materials used and the methods of 
production. High-grade ore of extremely 
low phosphorus and sulphur contents 
is melted in small easily controlled units 
using charcoal made from coniferous 
wood. The latest technical equipment and 
our steelmaking experience dating back 
to 1858 give Sandvik a meaning of rare 
quality in steel products. 


COLD ROLLED STEEL STRIP 
STEEL WIRE 
SEAMLESS STEEL TUBES 
FINISHED TUBE PRODUCTS 

COROMANT TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 
SAWS, MACHINE KNIVES, ETC. 
STEEL BAND CONVEYORS 










The manufacturing 


programme covers: 


&, A N ae : I K The works at Sandviken in Sweden cover 
an area of approximately 400 acres and 
&, T kK EK : employ oyer 6,500 people. 
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THE SANDVIK STEEL WORKS ==" 
CO., LTD., SANDVIKEN-SWEDEN 


Represented 1 in Great Britain b 


SANDVIK SWEDISH STEELS LTD—Sandvik House, 324/5 Bradford Street, BIRMINGHAM 5 
Telephone : MIDland 5801 


SANDVIK STEEL BAND- CONVEYORS LTD—Dawlish Road Works, Selly Oak, en 
HAM 29—Telephone : Selly Oak 1113 
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abroad, for almost all tractor fuel has to be imported, as well 
as about a quarter of the large amount of commercial 
fertilisers used. 

The state, which began to bolster agricultural prices in 
the depression of the early 1930s, now helps farmers partly 
by subsidies (chiefly on milk) and partly by manipulating 
import duties in such a way as to hold up prices at home. 
One -of the government’s 
aims is to raise the>ru 
standard of life, and both 
farmers’ incomes and agri- 


SWEDEN 


cultural wages have risen MINERALS 
markedly in recent years, @ ARSENIC 
though the gulf between city & COPPER 
and village, as in most indus- B coo 

trial countries, still yawns © /RON ORE 
wide. At the cost of dearer ll LEAD 

food to the consumer (prices <> MANGANESE 
are 20-25 per cent above & PYRITES 
those on the international @ sLVvER 


market) Sweden has made @ NICKEL 


itself virtually independent 
of foreign supplies in case of 
war. Some of the good 
things of life have to be 
imported—coffee from Brazil 
is the most notable example 
—but it is estimated that 
more than ninety per cent of 
the country’s calorie needs 
are supplied at home. And 
Swedes eat well; their daily 
calorie supply is among the 
highest in the world—as high 
as in Switzerland or the 
United States, and higher 
than in Britain or France. 
Sweden’s greatest wealth, 
however, lies not so much in 
the food it grows as in the |}. 
resources that offer them- SY 
selves for exploitation on and NN L 
under its surface. These AY Vane, 


4. 


= : ret o> 
nature has bestowed liberally, |} en Ae ge 
if somewhat  capriciously. tysehily ee Y 
Coal is not to be found at }} as 
all, except for a sprinkling Valter 
of Diidieian stuff . outside ¥ gate po 
Halsingborg ; and the only . Henbury @ 


mineral oil lies in the middle 
of the country in the shale 
deposits round Kvarntorp. 
But forests and metal-bearing 
rock provide the twin props 
of the ‘country’s economy— 
rich and abundant iron ore 
and timber, traditionally the 
“grey diamonds and green 
gold ” of Swedish prosperity ; and to these should be added 
what the French call houille blanche, “ white coal,” the 
vast resources of electric power in the lakes and rivers of 
the countryside. These three elements have between them 
directed the course of Sweden’s economic history. 

Most of the iron ore lies underground in two main 
deposits. In Sweden’s ‘far north, the Lapland mines at 
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Kiruna.and Gallivare-Malmberget between them hold 2,500 
million tons of ore with a high mineral content—not far 
short of 200 years’ supply at the present rate of extraction ; 
and the mines of the Bergslagen district—the iron band 
round Sweden’s waist—are estimated to contain another 220 
million tons. (There are also some deposits in the Skellefte 
field in Vasterbotten, but the chief wealth of this area is rock 
which bears a Heinz’s variety 
of other minerals—gold and 
silver, copper, zinc, lead and 
iron pyrites.) 

Bergslagen ore, most of 
which has an exceptionally 
low phosphorus content, has 
for centuries formed the basis 
of Sweden’s own iron and 
steel industry ; in the 18th 
century Sweden produced 40 
per cent of the world’s iron 
from this source. Extraction 
of the Lapland ore, which has 
a higher phosphorus content, 
did not begin until the turn 
of the century, when the 
Bessemer process had made 
it workable. But today 
Kiruna and Gillivare account 
for 70 per cent of Swedish 
iron ore production, and the 
vast bulk of their output is 
exported. 

In 1951 Lapland yielded 
twelve million tons: and 
Bergslagen four million (of 
which one million was pro- 
cessed at home) ; of the total 
of just over sixteen million 
tons, no less than fifteen were 
exported. The huge deposits 
still left in the Lapland field 
(which has hitherto been 
worked by an organisation 
owned half by the state and 
half by the private Granges- 
berg company) make it hard 
to accept the official explana- 
tion of the government’s 
<j] decision this year to nation- 
AXLN|  alise the mines completely. 


‘ This is that preparations 
ERR 


must be made for the time 


ool sc 


when the ore will no longer 
be able to support the present 
labour force. A more plau- 
sible reason seems to be that 
the government hopes that 
nationalisation will add extra 
revenue to the exchequer. 
Production is rising rapidly ; 5 it is hoped to increase the 
annual output of the Kiruna mine alone from nine to twelve 
million tons between now and 1963. This growing pre- 
ponderance of the Lapland ore, with its higher phosphorus 
content, is reflected in the changing structure of the 
domestic steel industry. Sweden has long been famous for 
its high quality steels made from Bergslagen ore ; but the 
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industry’s postwar development has concentrated chiefly on 
increasing the production of merchant quality steels, and 
this process will be accelerated when the state-owned steel- 
works at Lulea come fully into operation. 

It is forest products, however, accounting. for two- 
fifths of Sweden’s foreign earnings, that take pride of place 
as a source of income. Among European countries 
only Finland is more thickly covered with trees than 
Sweden ; between the beechwoods of Skane and the forlorn 
tundra of the Arctic lie vast expanses of woodland; in most 
of which only th¢ occasional glitter of silver birch varies 
the expanse of spruce and pine. Sweden’s standing timber 
is estimated at more than 10 billion trees; this is the 
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equivalent of 1,850 million cubic metres, and new growth 
each year adds another 61 million cubic metres. 

Felling and replanting have for many years been subject 
to a precise discipline. During the recent war, however, 
when the forests were called upon to provide heat for 
homes, fuel for factories, charcoal gas for cars and tractors, 
_ and a host of other synthetic products, there was inevitably 
some over-cutting. And the forest imposes its own 
irregular rhythm of replacement ; a lumber tree that needs 
about 90 years to mature in the south takes anything up 
to 180 years in the north, and in Norrland—where the pulp 
and sawmill industry in chiefly concentrated—timber ready 
for the saw is in short supply. But large increases in 
the south have made up for the temporary shortage in the 
north, and now regrowth once more exceeds cutting. Con- 
servation schemes should make it possible eventually to raise 
the yield of the forests by a half ; a recent estimate puts the 
increase in the sawmills’ output during the next ten years 
at more than 100,000 standards. 

There is more room for expansion where power is con- 
cerned. A generally accepted estimate puts the total of 
hydro-electric resources suitable for development at 80,000 
million kilowatt hours a year, and if all this were exploited 
the country would have to import scarcely any fuel. Today 
Sweden’s 1,400 power stations are generating something like 
24,500 million kwh, and output is increasing by about eight 
per cent each year. At the present rate the resources will not 
have been fully developed until 1980, although go per cent 
of those in the south of the country are already harnessed. 

No country in the world, save Canada and Norway, pro- 
duces more hydro-electric power per head of population 
than Sweden. The pride of the system (until the even 
bigger station naw under construction at Umea is com- 
pleted) is the great Harspranget plant in Lapland, which 
King Gustav opened in 1951. It is set 250 feet down in 
the solid granite, like a vast subterranean cathedral to the 
river gods, and the eight years of work which went to its 
completion cost £20 million ; yet only ten men are needed 
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to operate and maintain it. From Harspranget a 380,000- 
volt system carries energy 600 miles southwards with only a 
seven per cent loss in transmission. 

It is not yet clear how soon atomic energy will be available 
to supplement water power. Private industry, as well as the 
state, is. showing keen interest, especially since the recent 
atomic conference at Geneva, and the technical adviser 
to the great Asea concern said a year ago (over-optimistically, 
in the event) that his company could build a station “ within 
a year.” In fact, progress so far is limited to one research 
reactor in Stockholm, operated by the official development 
organisation. A larger reactor, of 10-20,000 watt capacity, 
is being established on the coast near Nyképing, south-east 
of Stockholm, and the director of Atomenergi AB hopes 
that some electricity will be produced on an experimental 
basis within the next five or ten years. But it is likely to 
be 1970 or after by the time that atomic power flows 
through Swedish transmission lines in any volume. 

One of the great social problems to be solved as Sweden 
develops its natural resources is the lack of balance between 
the two halves of the country. The nine counties of Norr- 
land are the home of only a sixth of the population. Yet 
between them they hold nine-tenths of the country’s iron 
ore and 85 per cent of its resources of electric power, as 
well as rich deposits of other minerals in the string of mines 
that stretch westwards from Boliden ; and their forests con- 
tain the bulk of the still unexploited supplies of timber. 
Capital and skilled labour flow in from the south, and Norr- 
landers complain bitterly that profits roll back the same 
way. And it will be some time before the erstwhile farmers 
and woodsmen of the territory can adapt themselves to the 
techniques of industry ; the initial losses suffered by the 
Lulea steelworks are blamed (apart from the high cost of 
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transporting steel to the midlands) chiefly on the inexperi- 
ence of many of the new workers. 

Norrland sometimes laments that the south treats it as 
a colony. Ultimately, the solution can lie only in an ex- 
pansion of the north’s own resources of capital and skill ; 
and it is encouraging to see the growth of towns like Kiruna 
and Lule4, the latter with its spruce housing estates and its 
ambitious scheme for one of the world’s biggest planned 
shopping centres. It is unlikely, because of the hard facts 
of geography and climate, that Norrland will ever be a major 
competitor with the industries of the centre and south ; but 
there seems to be scope yet for a good deal of worthwhile 
development. The fiercely-criticised state steelworks at 
Lulea may prove to have been a vital contribution to open- 
ing up the area. Norrland is in the second stage of a frontier 
territory’s growth. Exhortations to go north, young man, 
are no longer enough ; the north needs encouragement and 
aid in building more of its own future. 
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Pile driving 
in Holland 


SWEDEN BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


Polishing 
in Sweden 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


Pushing back the sea is a full time job in Holland. Aiding the 
Dutch in their age-old battle are Atlas Copco sheeting 
drivers at work sinking piles and sheetings on the vast 
Zuider Zee project. Doing a very different kind of job on the 
shores of the Baltic are Atlas Copco pneumatic polishing 
machines. Installed on the production lines of an ultra-modern 
automobile plant, these and similar small hand tools are 
playing an important part in Sweden’s growing automobile 
industry. As in Holland and Sweden, so in almost every part 


of the world—Atlas Copco is on the job wherever compressed 
air is working hardest. 

Atlas Copco provides equipment for every conceivable 
application of compressed air. Atlas Copco compressed air 
equipment is manufactured or sold and serviced in 48 coun- 
tries throughout the world by The Atlas Copco Group, which 
embraces companies trading under various names such as 
Atlas, Atlas Diesel, Atlas Polar, Atlas Copco, Copco, Delfos 
and Sampa. Atlas Copco companies include: 


UNITED KINGDOM: The Atlas Diesel Company Ltd., Beresford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex; swepEN: Svenska Tryckluft AB Atlas, Stockholm 1; 
FRANCE: Atlas Polar S.A., 29, Rue Marbeuf, Paris 8e.; HOLLAND: N.V. Holland-Atlas, P.O. Box 6056, Rotterdam; rTALy: S.A.M.P.A., Viale Marche 15, 
Milan; Norway: A/S Atlas Diesel, Postboks 94, Oslo; TURKEY: Atlas Copco Ticaret ve Sanayi. T.A.S., P.O. Box 490—Galata, Istanbul; souTH 
AFRICA: Delfos (Pty.) Ltd., P.O. Box 504, Benoni, Transvaal; caNaDA: Canadian Copco Limited, Montreal, A.M.F., P.Q.; u.s.a.: Copco Pacific, Ltd., 
930 Brittan Avenue, San Carlos, California; Copco Eastern Ltd., P.O. Box 2568, Paterson 2, N.J.; AUSTRALIA: Australian Atlas Company Pty. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 54, Auburn, N.S.W.; NEW ZEALAND: Atlas Copco (N.Z.) Ltd., Huddart Parker Building, Wellington, C.1. 
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co telephone above, now a collector’s item, is of interest chiefly to 


industrial arts historians because from it is derived every modern handset 
in use today. To us, quite naturally, it is a source of modest pride. We made 
it, back in 1892, from a prototype designed ten years earlier. 

Age is not always an asset. But in the complex business of telecommuni- 
cations it helps to have been along from the beginning. It takes more than 
sophisticated engineering and high productive facilities to provide modern 
telephone systems. It takes well balanced judgment, born out of long expe- 
rience, to estimate future requirements and to plan and design a communi- 
cations network attuned to the economic and social growth of communities 
and nations. 

This abstruse systems planning is part of the service rendered by The 
Ericsson Group. In addition to designing and manufacturing equipment to 
specifications laid down by mature administrations, The Group undertakes 
the development of new networks, on a local or nationwide basis. It will 
survey and plan, manufacture and install the facilities required. If necessary 
it undertakes the long-range financing, as well as the training and devel- 
opment of staff, from plant maintenance men to administrative officers. 

The communications package delivered by The Ericsson Group is therefore 
not limited to high quality electrical hardware, it also contains the technical 
and administrative experience gained from service to some 70 countries, 
from the dawn of the telephone era. 


Another first: Model 1931 telephone, 
modified 1947. But there are others in the offing . «+ 


| 


PARENT CONTANY OF THE GROUP TELEFONAKTIEBOLAGET L M ERICSSON, STOCKHOLM 32- SUBSIDIARIES IN 725 COUNTRIES. 
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Booms and Hiccoughs 


NE of Mr Ray Bradbury’s imaginative science fiction 

stories tells of a man who, on a journey backwards 
through time, accidentally squashes a prehistoric butterfly ; 
when he returns to his own century he finds that this 
apparently trivial variation in the course of nature has 
generated, over the intervening years, all kinds of subtle 
changes iff the familiar world he had left behind. The 
geological accident which denied coal deposits to the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula has had-the same kind of effect in 
Sweden. Lack of coal is the blessing in disguise that has 
helped to keep its towns so spick and span, preserve the 
fabric of ancient buildings and save Swedish housewives 
the washday agonies of their sisters in English cities. Less 
happily, it was also one of the factors which in the. last 
century delayed the growth of Sweden’s now bustling 
industry. . 

Until the development of electric power, the country 
had to rely for its sources of energy on wood, primitive 
water power and its ability to import coal and coke from 
abroad. The birth of modern industry dates only from 
the early 1870s; and the exploitation of the country’s 
hydro-electric resources round the turn of the century, which 
helped markedly to lower. the costs of production, was a 
decisive stimulus to development. In 1870 only 15 per cent 
of the population depended on industrial trades, whereas by 
1950 (although the figures are not strictly comparable) 
almost exactly a half found their living within the categories 
of mining, manufacturing, transport and communications. 
And although an average of six million tons of coal and 
coke have been imported each year since the end of the 
war, and purchases of fuel oil and petrol have been rising 
sharply, electrification now provides by far the major share 
of motive power in industry. It became the most important 
method of driving machinery as early as the first world 
war ; heavy industry now consumes roughly 6§ per cent of 

. the electric power produced each year in Sweden. 


It is difficult to judge how far Sweden’s neutrality in the 
last war helped to consolidate its present prosperity. The 
index- of industrial production as a whole rose by a half in 
the decade 1938-48, a figure that less fortunate European 
countri¢s might look on with envy. But some of the 
principal exporters, notably the iron ore mines and the 
wood pulp industry, found the war a major handicap ; and 
industries which expanded to fill the gap in the home market 
(especially the woollen and clothing trades) found themselves 
working at a level which, in the face first of postwar com- 
petition-and then of the “ post-Korean” recession, was im- 
possible to maintain. A more noteworthy feature of the 


- economy is the way it has kept up its impetus since the 


war. World démand for the products in which Sweden 
specialises, plus a high level of prosperity at home, have 
kept production in most spheres, apart from a break in 
1951-53, steadily on the increase. The rise was as high 
as six per cént in the first half of this year compared with 
the same period in 19§4. 

The picture is bright throughout the iron, steel, en- 
gineering and timber industries, which between them 
account for a half .of Swedish manufacturing production. 


‘The only large patch of gloom is the condition of the tex- 


tile industry, which makes up about a tenth of the whole. 
Its troubles are partly a reflection of a world-wide trend, and 
the woollen industry round Norrképing—Sweden’s West 
Riding—has fared no better than its fellows abroad ; 
though in the knitwear section, where the position is worst, 
there have been bitter complaints of German dumping. 
Tariffs were raised to an ad valorem level of 12 per cent 
in July, but it is not yet clear whether this will provide 
a strong enough shield. Two big bankruptcies recently 
may have cut away some of the excess productive capacity, 
but the industry still has a sickly look by comparison with 
the rosy cheeks of the rest of the economy. 

Last year, out of asgross national product (at current 





THE STATE’S SHARE OF INDUSTRY 


(Number of employees and share of production of the more 
important state-owned companies). 
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Iron ore mining. ... -...:...% 5,860 57 69 
Wood and pulp manufactures 3,234 5 4 
Sugar. ooo. .i6 at tee ER 4,355 Yoo 

Alcohol distilling and blending 1,244 100 

Retail trade in alcohol...... 3,099 100 100 
FOO 6 nw omen ncaa c's 2;202 100 100 
Petrol and shale. oil. refinéries 1,182 53 Hs 
Rural buses .... gu. ce esvese 2,083 21 
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THE GROWTH OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(Index numbers 1935=100) 


| 1938 1953 1954 





Total industrial production | 123 183 | 203 211 


Iron and metal works .... 111 122 176 187 
Wood industries ........ < 119 159 147 165 
Pulpimlestty 2. 6.85 ses 106 110 121 135 
Paper and cardboard..... 92 145 152 176 
Food industries.......... 122 164 182 183 
Spinning and weaving mills 106 144 144 136 
Clothing factories........ 127 206 202 198 


Leather and shoe industry ; 109 133 115 113 


} 
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PRODUCTION OF SOME COMMODITIES IN 1954 
(‘000 metric tons) - 


Paper and card- 
Wee s 63S i'se 5 
Engineering (mn. $) 
Manufacture of 
elect. machinery 
Guts Bh. egeecss 
Ships launched (’000 
gross tons) 1953. 
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Steel ingots ........ 
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for trade. . 6:5. 66 si 
Wool and cotton yarn 
Rayon wool ........ 
Piece goods and cloth- 
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market prices) equivalent to £3,150 million, the share of 
industry—including mining and power production—came to 
41 per cent, compared with 12 per cent for farming and 
forestry. Within this figure much the biggest proportion— 
contrary to some hazy ideas abroad—should be credited to 
the workshops of private enterprise. Comparisons depend 
on how “ industry ” is defined, and this tends to vary with 
the definer’s point of view. 

On the other hand, it is reasonable to say that the 
state’s chief economic role in Sweden lies outside manufac- 
turing industry—in the railways (many of which were 
publicly owned from the start, for lack of private capital, 
and which are now almost 
wholly under state control) ; 
in the Post Office and the 
public utilities, including 
power supply; and in air 
transport and a certain number 
of country bus routes. Within 
industry proper, as an earlier 
table shows, the state com- 
panies (which are Sweden’s 
contribution to the technique 
of public ownership) have 
monopolies in sugar refining, 
tobacco and alcohol, but 
otherwise play an important 
part only in ore mining and one or two other fields. (Since 
the 1951 census, on which these figures are based, state 
influence has been extended by the decision to take over the 
whole of the Lapland iron ore mines and by the entry into 
full operation of the northern steelworks at Luled, just 
below the Arctic Circle.) 

A recent estimate from the side of private enterprise, 
which seems generally accepted, is that the state’s share 
of industry, excluding power and shipping, comes to about 
five per cent in terms of numbers of employees. Nor is that 
of the co-operatives any greater, although they have a virtual 
monopoly of the production of vegetable oil and a good share 
of the market in electric lamps anda few other things. The 

- heroic age of the Swedish co-operatives as a manufacturer 
was thirty years or more ago, when they broke the margarine 
ring and brought down the price of half a dozen other 
commodities by going into business themselves. They now 
hold a useful watching brief on private industry, but they 
account for only a modest fraction of total production. 

One of the characteristics of Swedish industry is the 
degree to which specialisation and the advantages of large- 
scale production have enabled a small number of very large 
firms to secure a dominating position. This is most obvious 
in electrical engineering, where L. M. Ericsson, of Stock- 
holm, and Allmanna Svenska Electriska AB (Asea), whose 
onion-domed headquarters look pontifically over Vasterds, 
between them employ nearly half the industry’s total of 

_technical staff. In their own fields—telecommunications 
and power plant—these two concerns account for about 66 
and 80 per cent respectively of the national production. 
But the same feature is evident in other sectors. Perhaps 
the most far-ranging concern of all is Stora Kopparbergs 
Bergslags AB; this Proteus among firms, whose central 
offices perch over the vast crater of the ancient copper mine 
on the outskirts of Falun, controls the Domnarfvet steel- 
works (producing a quarter of Sweden’s rolled and forged 
steel), a paper mill (producing a third of the total output 
of newsprint), a large pulp mill and a factory making high- 
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_ quality steel, as well as power stations and tracts of forest 


covering a tenth of the province of Dalarna. 

The Swedish tax system, which combines.a stiff rate of 
extraction from companies with strong incentives to plough 
back profits, is also a powerful help to established big indus- 
tries. Recently tighter conditions have been imposed on 
depreciation allowances, but this seems unlikely to change 
the pattern of development. From 1925 onwards, except 
for a slight hiatus during the war, establishments employing 
over 500 men have taken a bigger and bigger share of the 
industrial labour force—from 18.9 per cent in 1925 to 
27.4 in 1950; while establishments with between 50 and 
500 employees have equally 
steadily declined in import- 
ance. But until the end of the 
war there was also an interest- 
ing trend in favour of small 
concerns employing up to 50 
men, including the tiny so- 
called “garage industries ”; 
these have long flourished in 
Sweden, often with a very high 
proportion of capital equip- 
ment to labour, by supplying 
minor parts,-suitable for small- 
scale production,. to larger 
concerns. They also _pros- 
pered during and just after the war by making up for 
vanished supplies of imported consumer goods ; but recent 
figures seem to show that the return of foreign competition 
in this field is putting some of them out of business. 

The same phenomenon of big business in a small country, 
which has caught the attention of Mr Graham Greene 
among others, is illustrated by the relationship between 
industry and the banks. It has been calculated that fifty 
directors of banks between them occupy ten times as many 
seats on the boards of industry, and it is sometimes sug- 
gested that this is the product of an obscure and illicit 
financial liaison between the two. In fact, since 1933, an 
amendment to the Bank Law has made it extremely difficult 
for the banks to acquire industrial shares. There is a more 
innocent explanation of the present undoubtedly close con- 
nection (the names of the brothers Wallenberg, of the 
Enskilda Bank, run like a refrain through company reports). 
For one thing, the banks have a close interest in a number 
of investment trusts ; for another, Sweden’s is a small and 
neighbourly economy, where the banks act as brokers and, 
to a larger extent than elsewhere, as long-term lenders to 
their industrial clients. In such circumstances a fairly close 
degree of collaboration is only to be expected. 


* 


The keynote of Swedish industry, then, is a steady hum 
of closely organised activity. But in the-last year it has 
been possible to detect behind the hum an occasional and 
disturbing whisper of inflation. All the symptoms of over- 
strained resources, so familiar elsewhere in western Europe. 
are there. At the end of the summer there were fifteen 
times more applications for building licences than there were 
licences available. In June, although 110,000 aliens are 
employed, the number of vacancies in industry had reached 
a figure nearly double that of the number. of places filled. 
In the first half of the year wholesale prices rose 4 per cent 
and the cost of living index five. As a result, the last two 
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years. have seen the phenomenon of the “ wage slide,” as 
employers have been forced to increase workers’ earnings 
during the term of the collective wage agreements. And, 
after showing commendable moderation in 1953 and 1954, 
the trade unions at this spring’s collective negotiations won 
a series of wage increases which will probably add eight or 
ten per cent to the year’s wage bill. 

Faced with this situation, and with a widening gap 
between imports and exports, the government took a 
number of steps in the spring which marked a radical 
departure from Sweden’s previous reliance on physical 
controls. After a Social Democrat suggestion for a com- 
pulsory savings scheme had met with widespread opposition, 
it decided to increase bank rate ; to issue a new series of 
high-interest government bonds to tap off some of the funds 
of the capital market ; and, most important of all, to call 
for a tightening of credit restrictions by the commercial 
banks. Proposals to restrain hire purchase buying have 
also been put forward. This decision to revive fiscal and 
monetary measures. was belated enough, as the opposition 
has pointed out with zest, but it is at least a welcome sign 
of flexibility among the Social Democrats’ economic 
advisers; and there are signs that their unorthodox 
orthodoxy is beginning to work. 

Between April and July this year grants of credit by the 
commercial banks fell by 609 million kronor, or about five 
per cent. (Indeed, the squeeze proved rather too effective 
for the health of the housing programme, and to save the 
government’s political face the Riksbank had to arrange 
with the commercial banks for a special release of credit for 
house building.) Although the big companies have prob- 
ably been relatively untouched by the restrictions—because 


































HERE the Goths and Vikings sailed a thousand years 

ago, the trade ships now ply. Hemmed in on two 
sides by mountains and Arctic wastes, Sweden deals with the 
world by crossing the seas ; and for centuries the marauders 
and later the merchants have gone east and south across 
the Baltic and west through the 
Skagerrak, Eastwards the way 
is now blocked, as much 
by Communist aspirations to 
autarky as by the guided- 
missile stations along the 
heavily guarded Baltic shore, 
and only a trickle of trade 
passes to and fro. But with 
the free countries Sweden 
carries on a volume of busi- 
ness that puts it, for its size, 
among the world’s busiest . 
trading nations. Of the total © 
volume of goods and services 
produced each year, roughly one-fifth goes for export, and 
buys abroad a corresponding proportion of what is con- 
sumed at home. 

At first sight it is surprising that Sweden does s0 little 
trade in the East, where the vast bulk of the Communist 
world, ever eager to give a neutral a good impression, looms 
so close at-hand. Indeed, the Swedes have not always been 
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they can finance expansion schemes out of their own 


reserves—this denial of credit must have had a chastening 
effect elsewhere, not least on importers; imports of 
machinery have fallen, and this has helped to lift the gloom 
felt in the spring about the year’s balance of trade. By 
Christmas, or at the latest a little after, it will be possible 
to judge how successful the new approach has proved. 

Freedom from inflation will then depend chiefly on 
whether or not the trade unions are willing to exercise 
restraint at next spring’s wage negotiations. In July Hr 
Strand, the president of Landsorganisationen, the trade 
union federation, urged a period of slower wage rises ; and 
the influential metalworkers’ union has also declared in 
favour of moderation. Fortunately, last spring’s collective 
agreements removed some of the complaints of the lowest- 
paid groups of workers. With luck and judgment, Sweden 
may now have a repetition of the wage truce that prevailed 
in 1948-50, and, to a lesser extent, in 1953-54. 

If this is so, the Swedish system of once-a-year wage 
negotiations, conducted under the careful supervision of 
the trade union federation, may produce an interesting 
variant on a familiar condition. Where other countries 
suffer from creeping inflation, Sweden’s complaint seems to 
be hiccoughing inflation: two or three years of rigid self- 
control by the unions, followed by a sharp upheaval as 
pressure from within becomes too much for them. Perhaps 
the Swedes have now completed their latest spasm. 
Sweden’s comparatively youthful prosperity does not 
depend entirely on its own actions, for, like every trading 
country, it lies partly at the mercy of world trends. But 
if this year’s disturbances are successfully overcome, 
Sweden’s boom looks as assured as any in Europe. 


confident in the West’s ability to satisfy their needs. In 
1946, when the postwar demand for imports far outstripped 
the ability of a devastated world to buy Swedish goods, 
they found themselves faced with an alarming drop in their 
holdings of gold and foreign currencies ; and this, coincid- 
ing with acute and in the 
event quite groundless fears 
that a depression was about 
to descend on America, led to 
the signing of the famous and 
virtually abortive trade agree- 
ment with Russia. Yet, al- 
though Dr Myrdal, the chief 
Swedish sponsor of the pact 
and now head of the UN 
Economic Commission for 
Europe, remains perennially 
hopeful of the prospects of 
East-West trade, Sweden has 
found that reviving western 
economies can both fully absorb its exports (paying higher 
prices than the Russians offered) and offer all the imports 
it can afford to take. 

Ultimately, the Russians made use of only half the 1,000 
million kronor credit made available to them in 1946. Now 
they provide a certain amount of fuel oil (about 70 million 
kronor worth last year), and take food, metals and machinery 
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in exchange ; but even so this accounts for little more than 
one per cent of Swedish trade. Poland, which provides coal 
in return for ore and machines, has over the last few years 
been only a little more valuable as.a partner. Business with 
the whole 


SWEDEN’S MAIN TRADING PARTNERS 


the other Communist countries is insignificant ; 
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of the bloc has been steadily declining in importance in 
recent years, and now accounts for only four per cent of 
all Swedish commerce. ‘ 

Sweden’s highways of trade, then, run westwards, and the 
traffic that flows along them has a basic simplicity. - The 
products of forest and rock—timber, pulp, paper and ores 
—amake up half the value of all-exports (four-fifths of those 
to Britain); and two-thirds of the rest is accounted for by 
the industries which are built on possession of the ores— 
primarily metal work, specialised machine-making and ship- 
building. In the other direction Sweden imports the coal, 
coke and oil it lacks itself (roughly one-sixth of all imports) 
and the kinds of steel and machinery that Jie outside the 
scope of its own industry (about a fifth). For the rest, food 
and tobacco, motor vehicles and better class textiles. and 
clothing—the amenities of a comfortable standard of life— 
account for a third of all imports. 

It is difficult to see any serious threat to Sweden’s princi- 
pal exports on the horizon at the moment. Sales abroad 
naturally rise and fall with “the economic fortunes of the 
West, and the last few years have shown once again that 
forest products in particular are vulnerable both to changes 
in price and to considerable variations in demand. Between 


WHAT SWEDEN BUYS AND SELLS 
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1950 and 1952—the period of the Korean war and the sub- 
sequent economic reaction—timber and, allied exports first 
more than doubled in value and then fell sharply back by 
a third. But in the long run iron, forest products and skilled 
engineering are commodities that the world will continue to 
call for ; it is estimated, for example, that 
the demand for paper alone is increasing by 
400,000 tons a year as the once illiterate 
countries of Africa, Asia and South America 





“Eventually expansion will be governed 
chiefly by what Sweden can manage to pro- 
vide. How much iron ore is left in the earth 
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16-6 19:0 .- is accurately known, and to, speed the rate 
af a of extraction would merely hasten the day 
4-4 | 4-7 When it will be exhausted. Similarly, the 
5-9 | 4-7 woodman must spare-the tree if the forests 

=. | <t are to replenish themselves for the benefit 
5-5 | 5:7 of future exporters: Therefore the main 


change in Sweden’s pattern of exports in 
- the next decade or two’ is likely to be a 
growing emphasis on its high-quality steels and engineer- 
ing products. Already the engineering industry has 
expanded its share of exports from 15 per cent before the 
war to practically a quarter. ‘Last year Sweden took third 
place, after Britain and Germany, as a provider of ships ; 
machines (notably rock drills), tools and office equipment 
have brought home an encouraging supply of dollars ; and 
the producers of power plant.and- specialised engineering 
goods are finding a useful market in Europe. . 

The. anxiety the Swedes felt earlier this year about their 
balance of trade-was chiefly caused not by failure to sell their 
products abroad (as was the case in 1946) but by the 
excessive expansion of imports under inflationary pressure 
at home. Exports, indeed, grew by six per cent in the first 
half of 1955 compared with the same period last year ; but 
this was far outstripped by a 17 per cent rise in imports, and 
Sweden’s reserves sank to a dangerously low level. If, as the 
latest estimates suggest, payments will in the outcome be 
roughly balanced for 1955 as a whole, this is due at least as 
much to the autumn’s bustling business i in exports as to the 
check on imports imposed by the government’s springtime 
credit restrictions. The balance of trade figures of the past 
few years emphasise that Sweden’s most nagging problem at 
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A 465 ton rotor 
for a 105,000 kVA 
ASEA generator 
ready for lowering 





into the stator. 


The World's largest 
Water-turbine driven Generators 


three in number, each with a rating of 


150,000 kVA at 125 '/m 


were recently ordered from ASEA by the Swedish State Power 
Board for the new Stornorrfors Power Station on the Ume River, 


the largest hydroelectric power station in Europe. 


VASTERAS SWEDEN 





Representatives: ASEA Electric Ltd., Fulbourne Road, Walthamstow, London E 17 
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Manufacturing 

programme: 
Electric generators, transform- 
ers, motors, convertors and 
rectifiers of all capacities and 
for all purposes. 
Electric switchgear and appa- 
ratus of all kinds for power 
installations. 
Auto- and hand-operated 
equipment for remote and lo- 
cal control of power installa- 
tions of all kinds. 
Complete electric power in- 
stallations for ships. 
Relays, voltage regulators and 
surge protective apparatus. 
Electric furnaces for metallur- 
gical and ceramical processes. 
Electric locomotives and mo- 
tor railcars. 
Tramcars, trolley-buses, elec- 
tric lorries, trucks and trac- 
tors for local traffic. 
Mining hoists and_ electric 
equipments for same. 
Cranes, travelling cranes, lifts, 
hoists. 
Precision gears and geared 
motors. 
Electric machine tools. 
Electric welding convertors, 
resistance welding machines, 
welding transformers, automa- 
tic welding equipments and 
electrodes. 
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Because 





was in at the beginning... 


this 
DE LAVAL centrifugal 


is the best for its par- 
ticular application, the 
result of experience gain- 
ed in over 70 years of 
centrifugal design and 
manufacture—ever since 
De Laval invented the 
worlds first continuous 
discharge centrifugal. 


















Giant, new DE LAVAL 
TX 212, biggest thing 
in starch separation. 


<q type BRH 


Beer Clarifier— 
constant efficien- 
. cy design, for 
Hf) permanent high- 
grade product. 
































The original De Laval 
centrifugal. It was driven 
by a 1/2 h.p.steam engine. 
Gustaf De Laval’s inven- 
tions of the Centrifugal 
Cream Separator and the 
Milking Machine made 
the modern dairying 
industry possible. 















type 

SSG 409 »> 
Hermetic Edible 
Oil Separator— 
for degumming 
“or removal of 
soapstock in De 
Laval Short Mix 
Refining Process. 
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ae type PX209 p 
i Marine Oil puri- 
fier—self-open- 
ing, discharges 
sludge in 15 to 
60 seconds at 
full bowl speed. 
4 type 
LRH 310 
Latex Concen- 
trator—for high @ 
input operation, faa 
with good ef- 
ficiency on ex- 
tended runs. 





<q type 100 
Alfa-Laval Farm Sepa- 
rator—most common 
type of cream separa- 
tor in world-wide use 
today. 





















., type 2181M P 
Dairy Separator—air 
tight, with unsurpassed 
skimming efficiency. 













INTERNATIONAL ALFA-LAVAL/DE LAVAL ORGANISATION 
Manufacturers of centrifugals for hundreds of farm and industrial applications, 
Factories, affiliated companies and sales representatives throughout the world. 


AB SEPARATOR - STOCKHOLM - SWEDEN 
BRITISH ISLES: ALFA-LAVAL CO. LTD, GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX 
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the moment is not to sell but to trim its demand for imports. 
Fortunately, a handsome yield from shipping and other 
‘invisible exports (which are no less substantial for being 
unseen) ‘supplements the sale of tangible exports abroad ; 
and the omens indicate that, with proper restraint at home, 
Sweden should be able to afford a steadily growing supply 
of foreign goods. 


But who will supply the goods? This is the question that 
poses itself to the foreign observer, and if the observer is 
British the answer is a wry one. Traditionally, Britain and 
Germany are the giants that fight for Sweden’s trading 
favours: Germany with the advantage of the short haul 
across Denmark or the Baltic,and a well-established influence 
in technical matters ; Britain with a history of three cen- 
turies of amicable trading since Queen Christina’s advisers 
signed their pact with the Lord Protector’s government. 
After the last war, when German exports vanished altogether 
and Sweden could not 
afford dollars enough to 
buy freely from the 
United States, Britain 
had a heyday of selling. 
But then competition 
grew steadily keener as er 
Sweden gradually liber- 
alised its trade to the 
extent of 93 per cent 
from OEEC countries 
and 45 per cent from the 
dollar area. In the past 
four years the Germans 
have been rapidly closing 
the gap ; and in the last - 
twenty months, as con- 
ditions of more or less 
open competition have 
been restored, they have 
broken into the lead in 
several fields. 

The accompanying 
charts show what has 
happened in four of 
them. The British reverse has been sharpest in motor 
vehicles, because until last autumn German competition 
was held at bay by one-sided Swedish import restric- 
tions. When the Swedes finally lifted these, in the 
course of their trade negotiations with Germany, sales of 
British cars suffered an astonishing decline: in the first 
seven months of this year, for example, registrations of 
Austin cars fell to a half of what they had been in the same 
period last year, Morris cats to about 65 per cent, Standards 
to 39 per cent, Vauxhalls to 32 per cent and Hillmans to 29 
per cent. At the same time registrations of Germany’s 
Volkswagens jumped almost fourfold, those of Borgwards 
more than fourfold, and those of DKWs threefold—though 
many of these sales represented orders placed while imports 
were still restricted. British losses might have been greater 
if Sweden had not been still an expanding market (where 
there was one car for every twenty Swedes in 1950 there is 
now one for every ten, and it is expected that there will be 
one for every six by 1960). 

Other commodities have also felt the wind. Sales of 
machinery suffered a decline last year, but recovered in the 
first half of 1955. Cotton goods and other textiles, except 
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for those with a powerful quality appeal, have lost ground 
steadily—to Holland and Italy as well as Germany— in the 
last few years. | Coal, which accounted for a quarter of 
British exports to Sweden before the war, represented only 
one-eighteenth last year, and here the bottom has yet to be 
plumbed ; by a National Coal Board decision (which extends 
to other European countries as well) all exports will cease at 
the end of this year, except for held-over deliveries. 


There is another side to the medal, and what amounts 
tc a defeat in a,number of sectors should not be magnified 
into a general rout. The total value of British exports last 
year was in fact slightly higher than in 1953 (though the 
trend did not last into the first half of 1955); and for 
many commodities—among them petroleum, chemicals, 
iron, steel and other metals and electrical and scientific 
equipment—there is still a healthy and in some cases an 
expanding market. But what has happened is marked 
enough to be worth 
brooding over by British 
exporters. 

What are the causes ? 
25 TEXTILES In the case of coal it is 

SERMANY simply the inability of 
British mines to produce 
what the Swedes would 
be very happy to buy. 
In the case of cars, it is 
clear that British sales 
last year were unnatur- 
ally inflated, and that as 
soon as the products of 
the revived German 
industry were given 
equal access to the 
market they were bound 
to attract the Swedes, 
who have a well-known 
taste for the new and 
untried. But there are 
also a number of specific 
complaints — for in- 
stance, that British 
springing often does not stand up to Sweden’s rugged 
country roads, that British heaters do not provide enough 
warmth for Swedish winters, and that the finish of British 
cars does not compare with that ofthe Germans. The 
fact that something amounting to an unfair propaganda 
campaign has been waged against British vehicles in sections 
of the Swedish press does not altogether remove the sting 
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from these charges. Similarly, the makers of many British 
textiles have been criticised for their failure to offer novel 
designs and for their complicated terms of payment dates. 

But the comment most often heard in Stockholm is that 
British exporters do not pay close enough attention to the 
Swedish market. The British. commercial colony in the 
whole of Sweden numbers little more than a score ; the 
German, at a conservative estimate, is ten times as big. 
And by all accounts German exporting firms are far more 
diligent in visiting Sweden than their rivals, and are corre- 
spondingly more sensitive to the subtleties of Swedish taste 
and demand. -True, the two countries are next-door neigh- 
bours, and in any case the Germans tend to concentrate on 
fewer markets than most British manufacturers ; true, also, 
that representatives of some British firms are as conspicuous 
as could be wished. But in general it is fair to say that 
the agency system (through which most British goods are 
sold) needs more direct support from the manufacturers, 
including both visits by senior executives and centrally 
organised research and advertisement campaigns. 

It is difficult to estimate what the effects will be of 
Britain’s decision not to contribute a national pavilion to 
the recent St Erik’s Fair in Stockholm. On the Swedish 
business men who went to the fair to look for something 
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specific the effect will probably be negligible, because they 
could find what they wanted in the appropriate trade 
section ; but to the rank and file of casual visitors, observing 
the big German and American pavilions, the absence of 
anything comparable from the United Kingdom can 
scarcely have been an incentive to buy British. In the 
future, much will depend on the manufacturers’ ability to 
adjust their. product to make it more attractive to the 
Swedes. But in the end individual firms cannot escape their 
responsibility to keep closer liaison with the market. 
Sweden, though small, is one of Britain’s best customers. 
Last year only seven countries in the whole world (and only 
Holland on the continent of Europe) bought more British 
goods, and only Australia bought more cars. At the moment 
too few business men go there, and too seldom ; and in the 
case of consumer goods it is too often assumed that what 
will sell in America or the Antipodes will sell in Sweden 
as well. The Swedes are among the world’s newly rich ; they 
are exacting and critical buyers, who will give their custom 
to the man who offers them novelties and who takes the 
trouble to satisfy the tastes they have recently become able 
to indulge. At the moment, in many things, that man 
appears to be a German; it is up to British traders to 
demonstrate that they can do as well as their competitors. 


Sweden Goes It Alone 


WEDEN’s determination to go it alone remains 
unshaken. Since the Swedish attempt to negotiate a 

pan-Scandinavian defence pact broke down in 1949, support 
for the government’s policy of freedom from alliances in 
peace and neutrality in war has increased rather than dimin- 
ished. The abortive project for a Scandinavian alliance 
marked a radical departure from traditional Swedish think- 
ing ; and when Denmark and Norway joined. the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation it was with a feeling akin to 
relief that the Swedes with- 
drew into their customary 
isolation. Only a group of 
senior military officers, to- 
gether with a section of the me 
Opposition press, continues . 
to urge Swedish membership EGS AEN 
of Nato. my AA 

Swedish neutrality has ‘= hey Th 
deep roots. It was in 1814 =F i Wits 
that Swedish troops dis- wy ! 
engaged themselves from 
their last battle, against 
Norwegian forces ; not since 
the Congress of Vienn- has 
Sweden entered into a foreign alliance. It is not surprising 
that a policy which has kept Swedes out of trouble so 
often in the past should look rather like revealed truth to 
many of them. Over recent years Sweden, which in the 17th 
century was master of a Baltic empire, has cultivated an 
admirable humility in its dealings with its neighbours. In 
1905, it accepted with good grace the dissolution of the 
union with Norway. With equal dignity, it bowed in 1921 
to the League of Nations ruling by which the Swedish- 
speaking Aland Islands remained under Finnish sovereignty. 
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It was in 1940 that Sweden paid its highest price for 
peace. After the invasion of Denmark, and Norway the 
country was completely isolated from the west, and with 
Russia and Germany still allied the Swedes felt themselves 
in acute danger. It was understandable, if inglorious, that 
they should have yielded to threats and bought their safety 
at the cost of two major breaches of neutrality. The “ tran- 
sit agreement ” with Germany—by which the Swedish rail- 
ways earned £8 million—lasted from 1940 to 1943 and 
permitted the transport of 
so-called “ replacements” of 
troops on leave and war 
material to the German 
garrisons in Norway. Ina 
1941, Sweden also allowed 
the Germans to transport 
what they claimed was one 
fully-equipped division to 
the Finnish front (people 
who watched it pass say it 
was the biggest division in 
the history of logistics). 

The memory of these 
events still clouds Scandi- 
navian relations. Yet there was another side to the picture. 
With the Swedish authorities’ connivance, vital ball-bearings 
were regularly taken from Lysekil to be carried through the 
Skagerrak by British torpedo boats. A vocal section of 


‘Swedish opinion, led by that stalwart newspaper Goteborgs 


Handels-och Sjéfartstidning, consistently supported the 
allied cause, and many British and American prisoners of 
war found Sweden a pleasant resting place on the escape 
route home. Ultimately, too, Swedish neutrality proved a 
boon to its neighbours. No fewer than 400,000 refugees 
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were being housed, fed and clothed by the Swedes in 1945, 
who also supported international relief funds to ~ the 
tune of more than £40 per head. Indeed, Swedish 
neutrality has never been passive. Unlike Switzer- 
land, Sweden is active in the United Nations, and 
in Hr Hammarskjéld it has contributed a _ tireless 
Secretary-General who has, among other things, worked 
hard to improve relations in the Far East. Swedish media- 
tors and observers have also played a valuable part in 
Palestine (where Count Folke Bernadotte lost his life), and 
more recently, though with growing reluctance, in Korea. 

Today, all the four main political parties are united in 
two fundamental aims: freedom from alliances and the 
maintenance of a muscular defence force. Their solidarity 
was strikingly demonstrated this spring during one of the 
liveliest Riksdag foreign affairs debates for years, when 
Swedish adherence to Nato found only one speaker, a 
Liberal, to champion it. Only the five Communists in the 
chamber, together with a small group of about 15 Social 
Democrats with pacifist leanings, supported a proposal 
aimed at a reduction in the size of the armed forces. 
Government and opposition, however, hold widely divergent 
views on emphasis and 
method ; in more than one de- 
bate there have been sharp 
exchanges on the pattern of 
defence. 

Discussions in press and 
Parliament lately have centred 
on a report concerning the 
organisation, training and 
equipment of the armed forces 
in the next ten years, produced 
last autumn by General Sved- 
lund, the Commander-in- oN 
Chief. This is a highly contro- a 
versial document. It recom- 
mends a thorough overhaul of the forces and a gradual 
process of re-equipment after 1959, and strongly advocates 
that Sweden should either make its own tactical atomic 
weapons or buy a supply from abroad. 

General Svedlund’s plan would involve a relative re- 
duction in the cost of the navy and army, including a 12 per 
cent cut in the number of infantry battalions, and a corres- 
ponding strengthening of the air force—in particular, a fifty 
per cent increase in the number of fighter-bombers. Current 
defence expenditure, which runs at 5.3 per cent of the gross 
national product, is already as high as that of several of the 
smaller Nato countries, and claims almost as much of the 
annual budget as the social services. General Svedlund 
suggests that during the next ten years expenditure should 
run at the same relative level, on the assumption that an 
expanding economy will meet rising costs. But the report’s 
most important conclusion is its clear inference that Sweden 
cannot withstand a determined assault by a major power 
indefinitely without outside aid. 

The pro-Nato press, which includes the largest daily, the 
Liberal Dagens Nyheter, was quick to exploit this admission, 
and in this year’s foreign affairs debate the Conservative and 
Liberal leaders, Hr Hjalmarsson and Hr Ohlin, urged the 
government to open consultations with the other Scandi- 
navian countries in order to co-ordinate defence in the event 
of simultaneous attack. But neither the Prime Minister, Hr 
Erlander, nor the Foreign Minister, Hr Undén, was to be 
drawn. Nor would the Minister of Defence, Hr Nilsson, 
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commit himself for the moment either to ordering the manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons or to buying them from abroad. 
Indeed, although the Swedes claim they have the technical 
resources to make their own atomic arms, to do so would 
call for an initial expenditure of 200 million kronor ; and 
tc buy them from Britain or America would perhaps involve 
a reappraisal of Sweden’s whole international position. 

But even the present defence effort is a formidable one 
by any standards. The Swedish army consists of a nucleus 
of 15,000 regulars, training conscripts who serve 10} months. 
and are later recalled for three one-month refresher courses. 
Sweden’s conscript force has been described as an army 
on indefinite leave ; it could mobilise 600,000 men and put 
them in the field within a week. The air force, which 
ranks with China’s as the world’s fourth largest, is a remark- 
ably efficient body. It has a front-line strength of 1,200 
planes, of which a thousand are Swedish-made jet fighters 
and fighter-bombers, and the famous “Flying Barrel ” 
fighter was said to be until recently the equal of any fighter 
in regular service ; it is only now being replaced in part by 
Hawker Hunters from Britain. And the not inconsiderable 
navy includes three modern 8,000-ton cruisers, 21 

destroyers, 21 submarines and 
30 motor torpedo boats. 
Nor is this all. A report on 
civil defence, complementary 
to the Svedlund report, recom- 
mends drastic and costly im- 
provements. One of Sweden’s 
paradoxes is that in so peace- 
able a country civil defence 
service is already compulsory 
for certain classes of citizens. 
The Swedes, who lead the 
world in the techniques of 
drilling and blasting, have 
burrowed deep into their 
native granite to build vast shelters that would withstand 
anything but a direct hit by a hydrogen bomb. Hr Erlander 
has said that if war came three million Swedes—nearly half 
the population—would be evacuated from the towns, while 
an indispensable nucleus, working vital factories and opera- 
tions centres, would remain in atom-proof security. 

Despite the zeal of these preparations, a Western onlooker 
might want to make two critical observations. In the first 
place, the Swedes seem to have taken a gamble in concen- 
trating a large part of their strength in the fortress area 
of Lulea and Boden, in the far north. This is no doubt a 
calculated risk, and might prove to be justified. But the 
tank-country of Skane in the south, or the chain of lakes 
across the middle of the country, offers a tempting striking 
place to an aggressor who aims at a quick seizure of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. In the second place, will the 
Swedes have time to mobilise their army in the kind of war 
they might have to fight? In so sprawling a country mobili- 
sation is bound to take several days to complete ; and the 
Swedish plan involves, among other things, a complex 
scheme for commandeering transport which would be highly 
vulnerable to an attack using atomic weapons. 

The Swedes’ reply to this seems to be based on the 
premise that any future world war will open with a period 
of strategic nuclear bombing’of a few vital objectives (among 
which Sweden does not number itself) which will give 
them time to arrange their defences. But it seems equally 
possible that a Russian drang nach Westen might try to 
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take in the Nordic countries on its right at the same time 
as it made its main effort in central Europe. It might even 
be argued that the addition of twelve German divisions to 
the Nato forces on the Continent will tend to make Scandi- 
navia an even more attractive route than it was when the 
line of advance through Germany and France was less 
strongly guarded. 

Indeed, for all its defences, Sweden has never been more 
exposed to the danger of involvement than now. With the 
shores of the Baltic Russian-controlled from Leningrad 
nearly to Liibeck, and with Norway and Denmark belong- 
ing to Nato, it seems almost-inconceivable that luck or 
diplomacy could keep the Swedes out of a third world con- 
flict. And the Swedes themselves admit that, alone and 
unaided, they could at best hold out for three months. Why 
then their persistent rejection of alliances? 
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At bottom, their attitude seems to be based on instinct 
rather than reason. When a country has twice been lucky 
in avoiding world wars, it is natural for it to see a kind of 
magic charm in neutrality, and to assume, even against the 
logic of the situation, that it is bound to be lucky a third 
time. The arguments which Swedes put forward, although 
some of them are persuasive, seem to be basically post facto 
rationalisations of this instinct. For instance, they declare 
that at the moment Norway and Denmark are Nato “deficit ” 
areas, though when the twelve German divisions come into 
existence Scandinavia’s prospects of getting outside help 
may be improved. If, ask the Swedes, by joining Nato they 
now increase their chances of becoming involved in Nato’s 
wars, what can they expect in return? They assert that 
assistance, largely carrier-borne and amphibious, would be 
indecisive ; and therefore conclude that the risk would 
outweigh the advantages. 

The Swedes have also carefully considered the probable 
consequences to their Finnish neighbours of a step that 
would bring Nato forces within easy striking distance of 
Leningrad. They think Russian counter-measures inevit- 
able ; Soviet garrisons in the Kola peninsula and eastern 
Karelia might be reinforced, and the Russians would perhaps 
invoke the 1948 Soviet-Finnish treaty, demanding free entry 
for their forces into Finland. The Swedes and Finns are 
joined by ancient bonds, and Sweden declares that it is 
unwilling to do anything that might land old friends in such 
a predicament. 

Janus-like, uncommitted to either bloc, Sweden faces 
both ways. But while the eyes turned eastwards have a 
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wary, watchful and faintly placatory expression, the others. 
though more aloof than some in the West might like them 
to be, carry the gleam of shared interests and ideals. “The 
West sometimes looks askance at Swedish dalliances with 
Moscow—at Hr Undén’s holiday-making near Moscow, and 
at his obvious desire to figure as a European Nehru, blandly 
umpiring between East and West. Yet Hr Undén repre- 
sents an attitude that is yearly growing less influential. 
The Swedes are realists. Memories of the two unarmed 
Swedish aircraft shot down over the Baltic in 1952, and 
of the three Communist spy-rings uncovered since 1945, 
are not effaced by Marshal Bulganin’s present gestures of 
good-heartedness, 

They argue that their policy has helped to lessen tension 
round the Baltic. Since the war, important advances 
have been made in Scandinavian co-operation. Recom- 
mendations by the inter-Parliamentary Nordic Council have 
led to a common labour market in Scandinavia (including 
Finland), and the abolition of passport formalities. Pro- 
gress has been made towards establishing a common market 
for certain commodities ; and the Scandinavian -Airlines 
System is a successful example of practical teamwork. The 
most interesting example of co-operation is the Trondheim 
project, by which a road and perhaps eventually an oil pipe- 


_ line will link central Sweden to the Norwegian port, and 


the Swedes will have their own oil storage installations in 
Trondheim fiord. Although the Stockholm authorities have 
tried to claim that it is of only economic importance, the 
plan obviously leaves the Swedes with the embarrassing 
problem of protecting their link with Norway in the event 
of a war in which Norway is involved. 

No exaggerated importance should, however, be attached 
to the Trondheim project. Sweden is unlikely in any fore- 
seeable future to seek membership of Nato. The country’s 
defences are strong ; it is pledged to last-ditch resistance 
against an aggressor. Yet Sweden’s Achilles heel remains 
the absence of liaison with its real friends, of logistic and 
technical preparation for that outside aid upon which the 
country ultimately counts. The opposition’s plea for Scan- 
dinavian consultation on defence offers a faint hope of a 
remedy. It is possible that their voices will be heard in 
the government after next year’s elections; if inter-— 
Scandinavian consultations followed, might these not in time ' 
lead to a Scandinavian alliance ? Although neutrality is 
now high fashion, the Swedes may ponder on the fact that 
Jugoslavia’s adherence to the Balkan Pact, linking it with 
Greece and Turkey which are members of Nato, led not 
to Russian reprisals, but to solid economic and political 
concessions and the arrival of Messrs Khrushchev and 
Bulganin, caps in hand and beaming, in Belgrade. 
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“Stoking up to warm the crows” is a 

colloquialism commonly used in Sweden 

to denote inefficient heating. But inefficient 

heating is not merely a matter of the heating 

plant. The heat-retaining qualities of the 

building itself are also involved—in other words, 
how the structure is insulated. 


Faced with a cold climate and having to 

pay extra-high prices for fuel, Swedes 

early discovered the importance of insulating 

buildings to keep heating costs down. 

Hence the phenomenal growth in the use 

of wood-fibre building board in that country. 

For even in a land of timber, fibre board 

is the least expensive of heat-retaining 
structural materials. 


Now that Karlit board is freely available, 
why not look into your heating costs and see 
what remarkable savings can be effected ? 
In many cases as much as three-quarters of 
the fuel bill has been found to be going 

to “‘warm the crows.” 


Karlit consultants will be glad to help you 

overcome your insulation problems—and 

advise you, too, on the hundreds of other uses 
for Karlit boards. 


Manufactured in Europe’s largest production 

unit, Karlit comes in a variety of forms suitable 

for endless applications—from kitchen 

cabinets to caravans, for flush doors and table 

tops, for floor underlays, for ceilings and 

interior wall coverings in all kinds of buildings, 
and for sound control. 

In addition to its thermal insulation uses, 


Karlii 
oobre board. 
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As the diagram shows, a 1/2-in. BUFO 
80 bolt can be loaded to more than 5 tons 
before the yield limit is reached — the 
corresponding figure for a bolt of an 
ordinary commercial grade (St. 37) being 
no more than some 1,750 kg., or barely a 
third. Note, too, that a 5/16-in. BUFO 80 
bolt takes a load of 2,000 kg. — in other 
words more than a 1/2-in. bolt of grade 


St. 37. 
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